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TECUMSEH. 


BY REV. JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


In periods of time, beyond which the memory of the white man 
does not run, there was, in that section of the North American 
continent now mapped as Georgia, and in that sunny valley of 
fruits and flowers, through which the beautiful Savannah courses, 
a powerful tribe of Indians, known by the name of the Shawanies. 
They were a peculiarly fierce and lawless race, and by their con- 
stant aggressions upon the neighboring tribes, at last provoked 
such a degree of hostility, that a rude alliance was formed to drive 
them out of the country. Some six powerful nations combined in 
this determination to deliver themselves froma common foe. The 
Shawanies were sagacious as well as chivalrous. They foresaw 
the storm which was ready to burst upon them, and, fully con- 
scious of their utter inability to withstand such an onset, they 
very shrewdly sent word to the allies, that they thought of emigra- 
ting to the north, in search of new hunting grounds, and solicited 
permission to depart in peace. Their request was joyfully grant- 
ed ; and these stern robbers, taking with them their wives and 
their children, wandered up the valley of that most beautiful 
stream which now separates Georgia from South Carolina, crossed 
the Alleghanies and launched their birch canoes upon the crystal 
waters of the Ohio. Leisurely, month after month, gliding down 
this stream, living upon the fish taken from the river, and the 
game which fed upon the banks, they came to the mouth of the 
Scioto. Following up the windings of this tributary of the Ohio, 
they found a valley of unusual loveliness opened before them ; 
full of all those charms of meadow, prairie, forest, hill and dale, 
and placid waters, which constitute the earthly elysium of the 
Indian. Fish and fowl and game were abundant. It was their 
Canaan. Here they pitched their tents, and, in the enjoyment of 
barbarian plenty, reared their wigwams and kindled their council 
fires. 

When the canoes of the Shawanies, some ninety years ago were 
first paddled up this stream. the face of a white man had rarely 
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been reflected from its waters. It was an unbroken wilderness, 
where the bear roamed in silence and the panther cried in the 
solitudes of the forest. Now the Indian and his game have both 
disappeared, and this stream is fringed with highly cultivated 
farms and beautiful villages, and along its smiling shores is heard 
the hum of as busy, as prosperous, as happy a population as earth 
has ever known. The Shawanies, in the midst of peace and plenty, 
rapidly increased in population, and their little villages nestled in 
every romantic glen, and crowned every commanding headland. 
The unsophisticated Indian, by instinctive taste, ever selected his 
abode in spots of peculiar beauty. 

With prosperity the corsair spirit of the Shawanies returned. 
They were impatient for the excitement of the battle, the ambus- 
cade, the midnight attack—the conflagration, and the rich booty 
of the horses, and gay caparisons of the vanquished, and above 
all of the glory of scores of scalps dangling as the ornaments of 
their bridles. Their young men formed war parties, and ranged 
ihe country to great distances in search of adventure and spoil 
and renown. 

On the banks of the Scioto, the wife of a noted Shawanie war- 
rior, added three children to the tribe, at one birth. One of these 
children soon died. The other two, Tecumseh and Elskwatawa 
or the Prophet, have attained a celebrity unsurpassed by any other 
aboriginal inhabitants of this land. ‘Though Tecumseh, the hero 
of our present story, was decidedly the master-spirit of the two, 
his brother, as a pretended Prophet, exerted a superstitious influ- 
ence over the Indians which greatly facilitated the ambitious de- 
signs of one of the bravest warriors and most eloquent orators 
whose name history has recorded. Indian traditions say that 
Tecumseh engaged in his first fight with a hostile band of neigh- 
boring Indians when a mere boy. The yells of the combatants, 
the ghastly wounds which were given and received, the dead 
bodies which strewed the ground, with the scalps torn from their 
brows, so terrified his young heart, that he turned his back, and 
ingloriously fled from the field, while his brother valiantly kept 
his ground. ‘Tecumseh was sadly mortified by this act of juvenile 
weakness, and soon, by his reckless daring, retrieved his credit, 
and attained the commanding position, to which invincible cour- 
age alone could elevate an Indian warrior. 
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The wave of European emigration was now beginning to roll 
along the Eastern declivities of the Alleghanies, and many of the 
tribes of the red men had been driven before it from their hunting 
grounds, and had found a temporary refuge in that fairest of all 
fair lands veined by the Mississippi or its majestic tributaries. But 
the Alleghanies presented no barrier to the encroachments of the 
pale faces. The sound of the hated ax was heard in the forest. 
The cabin of the white settler, erected in the clearing, deformed 
the fair face of nature. The clatter of the mill fell all discordant, 
on the ear of the moccasoned Indian, whose solemn spirit exulted 
in those mournful voices of nature, which the wilderness ever 
speaks to the soul. 

Tecumseh reflected long and deeply upon the waning glories of 
his race. He became a student, not of books, but of his own 
thoughts. The paddle lay listless in his hand as he floated upon 
the lake, in solitude, lost in reverie. His majestic form might be 
seen, upon the bluff or the crag, painted against the evening sky, 
as he gloomily looked over the vast expanse of prairie and forest, 
the silent and beautiful home of the red man, and saw in painful 
vision his countrymen fleeing from their homes before the pale 
faces. By moonlight he wandered alone im pathless solitudes 
and thought. And when his frail wigwam reeled to and fro in 
the midnight storm, his restless mind, with ardent aspirations to 
the Great Spirit, sought wisdom and strength to resist the inva- 
ders. His soul became eloquent. He gathered the chieftains 
around the council fire, and in calm, intense and burning words, 
roused them to phrenzy. 

“This land,” said he, “ belongs to the red men. The Great 
Spirit gave it them. It belongs not to one, but to all. The pale 
faces pretend to buy it. None but all can sell it. 'The pale faces 
have driven us over the mountains. The graves and the hunting 
grounds of‘our fathers they now have. They are driving us far- 
ther and farther towards the setting sun. We will yield no more. 
We will dig up the hatchet. The Great Spirit will help his 
children.” 

The young men shouted the war-whoop. The old warriors 
brandished their spears and were eager for the foray. 'Thought- 
Jess, impetuous, and unconscious of the resistless power of the 
white man, they could be roused and led like childfen. Tecum- 
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seh was a thinker, a statesman, a tactician. He had reflected 
deeply, he had studied the power of the whites. He knew the 
fearfu! odds arrayed against him. And he formed in his mind 
combinations and schemes of grandeur, which would have done 
honor to the intellect of Napoleon. He knew that it would be im- 
possible to restrain the ardor of the young braves—that they, inca- 
pable of appreciating the magnitude of his plans, would expend 
their valor in midnight attacks upon lonely cabins, and in now 
and then cutting off a feeble settlement. While still maturing his 
vast designs, in cooperation with his brother the Prophet, of a 
union of all the Indian tribes in the war of extermination, he was 
vigilant in heading any party to weaken the whites in any point. 
Fortunate was that boat which could descend the Ohio and escape 
the sleepless vigilance of Tecumseh and his men. Often as a 
boat was swept by the current around some headland, or glided 
in the channel near the thicket of some wooded island, the crack 
of the rifle was heard, and Tecumseh and his painted warriors 
burst from their ambuscade upon the hardy and dauntless voya- 
gers, and many a tragic scene of violence and carnage was wit- 
nessed on those silent waters, in the blaze of day and in the gloom 
of night, which no pen can ever record. The name ‘’'T’ecumseh’ 
became a terror in every cabin and in every log hamlet. The lone 
settler would start from his pillow at night, as he heard the shrill, 
portentous war-whoop in the depths of the forest. With rifle in 
hand he springs to the door. The barn is in flames. Dusky 
forms are dancing around, and hastening, with torches, to his 
dwelling. In the morning nought remains but smouldering ruins, 
and the blackened corses of the slain. 'Tecumseh and his men 
have been there. But ere the rising sun looks down upon the 
ruin, they are far away in the pathless wilderness, where no foot 
can track them. A few days pass, and in another point, a hun-- 
dred miles distant, the ear of sleep is startled by the war-whoop 
of Tecumseh, and the blackness of night is illumined by the glare 
of conflagration ; and the silence of the wilderness is broken by 
the clamor of onset and the shrieks of the dying. In an hour 
stillness and death reign over the scene of desolation, as in single 
file, with noiseless tread, the successful marauders are stealing 
away to hiding places which the white man cannot penetrate ; 
or in their bark canoes are paddling to regions where the eagle’s 
eye could hardly find them. 
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In all these conflicts, Tecumseh would have no share of the 
spoil. A loftier purpose than the love of gain inspired his spirit. 
He was proud in the highest degree. Earthly glory, that infirmity 
of every strong mind, not raised above the trivial scenes of time 
by religion, was his idol. And the patriotic desire to arrest the 
repulsion and extirpation of his race was the undying object of all 
his concentrated energies, and all his glowing ambition. Tecum- 
seh was a scholar, not of books, but of facts, of nature and of 
thought. He was capable of profound combinations, and in the 
most forcible language and with the most glowing imagery, could 
give utterance to his conceptions. The solitude of the Indian’s 
life, the stern melancholy of the Indian’s temper, the mental and 
physical energy requisite for a life of constant warfare against the 
beasts: of the forest, and the cunning and treachery of more merci- 
less men, were all promotive of that intellectual stimulus which 
rescues even the savage from the degradation of the mere animal. 
And those statesmen, of the highest note, who met Tecumseh in 
council, soon felt that they were in the presence of a commanding 
intellect, as acute in mental vision and as sagacious in judgment 
as themselves. 

This dreadful warfare, for several years, desolated the frontier, 
and there was no settlement and no dwelling beyond the Allegha- 
nies safe from attack. At times the white men took signal ven- 
geance, but their wary foes generally succeeded in eluding their 
pursuers. As their homes could be abandoned in an hour, they 
were ever ready for flight. There was always in the United 
States, among the leading minds of the nation, a disposition to 
sympathize with the Indians, and to deplore their hard but inevi- 
table fate. It was impossible that Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
those gardens of fertility and beauty, should forever remain the 
hunting ground of savages. _ The Indians, by a destiny which no 
human precaution could prevent, must pass away. 

In the summer of 1810, a strong effort was made to conciliate 
the Indians by entering into a treaty with them. Gen. Harrison, 
then Governor of Ohio, sent word to Tecumseh that he would like 
to meet him in council at Vincennes, a small military post upon 
the Wabash. This stream, now the boundary between the two 
populous and powerful States of Indiana and Illinois, was then 
far beyond even the frontiers of civilization. A long journey of 
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months, over mountains, across rivers, and through forests was 
requisite to reach it from the Atlantic States. The Shawanies, 
now a powerful tribe and spread over a wide range of hunting 
grounds, had for many years wandered freely along this valley, 
in pursuit of game, and by the right of occtipancy they regarded 
it as their undisputed home. 'There was no little hazard in meet- 
ing the wily and vengeful chieftain in his own forests, and sur- 
rounded by his own warriors. Gen. Harrison, having himself’ but 
a small force, sent word to Tecumseh that he must bring with 
him but thirty of his braves. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in the month of August, when this 
Indian chief, whose renown had not only filled this land, but had 
passed to the shores of England, was seen approaching the Fort, 
in all the imposing pomp of barbarian array. He came in the 
pride of a monarch, mounted on a superb war-horse, and surround- 
ed by three hundred followers, also well mounted, and decorated 
with those gay trappings, which make the costume of the Indian 
the most picturesque in the world. Not a little consternation was 
excited as this powerful military band thus unexpectedly filed 
into the little town. The whites grasped their weapons in anti- 
cipation of an immediate attack. The Indians, however, made 
no hostile demonstrations, but quietly, though with every precau- 
tion against surprise, encamped. When Tecumseh was asked 
why he had brought with him so formidable a body-guard, he 
replied, with haughty composure, “I know the treachery of my 
foes too well to trust myself in their power.” 

The council at Vincennes has not attracted much attention from 
the historian, and yet it was an event fraught with the utmost 
importance. It was to settle the question whether the most terri- 
ble border warfare which was ever waged, should continue to 
drench the virgin soil of the wilderness with blood, or whether 
peace should spread her olive-branch over smiling fields and 
happy villages. Far away in the remote forest, on the banks of 
a majestic stream, which had flowed in silence, between the over- 
hanging woods, for countless ages, the strange council, of United 
States Commissioners and wild Indians, was convened. White 
hunters, hardy settlers, iron-nerved dragoons from the States, and 
painted chieftains with their nodding plumes, and vagabond In- 
dians as wild as the wolves whose skins partially covered them, 
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were straggling, in motley groups, around the log fortress, all 
ready to grasp their weapons, and at any moment, to repel an 
attack which each one apprehended. 

Tecumseh, with his retinue all armed tv the teeth, came proudly 
to meet Governor Harrison and his suite. The high born dignity 
of these aristocrats of the forest, at times shone out with a lustre 
which has never been eclipsed at St. James or Versailles. At this 
council, by some oversight, no chair had been provided for this 
hero of a hundred battles. 'Though perhaps he had never sat 
upon a chair, his quick eye, glancing upon the seats provided for 
the white men, instantly detected the neglect, and his countenance 
expressed the indignity. Gov. Harrison perceived the displeasure 
of the chief, and at once suspecting its cause, ordered a chair to 
be brought. The interpreter presented the chair to the offended 
warrior, and said to him, “ Your father wishes you to be seated.” 
Tecumseh, haughtily elevating himself to his loftiest stature, looked 
dewn upon the interpreter, and, waving the chair from him, in 
tones of profound contempt, replied—“ My father! The sun is 
my father ; and the earth is my mother ; and I will repose upon 
her bosom.” And with a mien of dignity which at once satisfied 
the commissioners that they had a man and not a savage to meet, 
he disposed himself upon the ground after the custom of his fathers. 
The beautiful engraving which accompanies this number of the 
Wreath, is intended to illustrate this scene so characteristic of the 
pride and the instinctive delicacy of the perceptions of the Indian. 
The artist has given too juvenile an appearance to Gov. Harrison 
and his formidable opponent in the cabinet and in the field.— 
They were both more mature in years than the engraving repre- 
sents them. 

The native orators of the forest have often risen, in council, to 
~sublime strains of eloquence, which have rarely been excelled in 
any legislative halls. In this interview, Tecumseh was by no 
means eclipsed in sagacity, in argument, or in power of expression 
by his illustrious antagonist. The views of the hostile parties 
were, in this case, so diametrically opposed that it was impossible 
that there should be any compromise. Ali that the United States 
Commissioners wanted was to obtain an undisputed title to the 
lands of the Indians. And the one thing which the Indians had 
resolved to defend with the energies of despair, was their hunting 
ground. 
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Tecumseh listened to the claims of General Harrison at times 
with the most intense excitement and indignation. And when 
they were coolly told that the United States had already purchased 
the valley of the Wabash of another tribe, and were in reality law- 
ful owners of the soil, Tecumseh could restrain his excited spirits 
no longer. Leaping upon his feet and grasping his war-club, he 
shouted, “It is false.” Every Indian at the instant sprang from 
the ground and grasped his weapons. 'This momentary ebullition 
of feeling, however, soon passed away, and they resumed their 
habitual aspect of stoicism. 

There was much of frankness and magnanimity in the course 
which Tecumseh pursued at this conference. He stated distinctly 
his grievances. He declared openly his determination to fight to 
the last degree of desperation, if the pale faces continued their 
aggressions upon the lands of the Indians, under the pretence of 
having purchased them of individual chiefs, who had no right to 
sell. Gen. Harrison, finding that no arguments could move the 
indomitable will of Tecumseh, told him that he would report his 
demands to the President of the United States, but that he was 
sure that they could not be granted. 

“Well, then,” replied Tecumseh, “since the great ‘chief is to 
settle the question, I hope the Great Spirit will put wisdom enough 
into his head, to induce him to abandon the design of defrauding 
us of our lands. It is true that he is so far off, that he will not be 
injured by the war. He may sit still in his town and drink his 
wine, while you and I have to fight it out.” 

Thus the unsuccessful conference was dissolved, and 'Tecum- 
seh, with a few trusty followers, went to the South to communi- 
cate his spirit of resistance to the southern tribes. During his 
absence, his brother the Prophet was imprudently induced to 
hazard the engagement which proved so disastrous to the Indians 
at Tippecanoe, on the higher waters of the Wabash. 'Tecumseh 
returned almost frantic with indignation at the fault of his brother, 
and at the moral and physical loss he had incurred. Just at this 
moment the English sought him as an ally, in their last war 
against their brethren in the United States. Eagerly he embraced 
the alliance. - He plied every possible energy of his vigorous mind 
to repair the disaster of Tippecanoe, and to rally around his ban- 
ner every Indian tribe west of the Alleghanies. This design he 
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pursued with sleepless vigilance. He visited in person the council 
fires of Indian warriors even upon the western banks of the Missis- 
sippi. He explored the shores of Lake Superior, Huron and Michi- 
gan, to breathe his own indomitable spirit, into the soul of every 
brave roaming through those wilds. No fatigues wearied him. 
No discouragements depressed him. No danger intimidated him. 
In this enterprize he displayed the very highest traits of energy 
and of heroism. By these Herculean efforts he succeeded in assem- 
bling the most powerful Indian forces which were ever known to 
have been collected. No Indians were ever more fearless in battle 
than the warriors led by Tecumseh. His brother, the Prophet, 
had inspired them with the belief that their cause was peculiarly 
sacred in the eyes of the Great Spirit—that he looked down with 
smiles upon his children, contending, even to death, for the majestic 
mountains, the placid lakes, the smoothly flowing rivers, and the 
gorgeous, the sombre, the magnificent forests, which he had en- 
trusted to their keeping. It was indeed a cause worthy of the 
conflict. Even in the midst of all the luxuries of our high civili- 
zation, the spirit, wearied at times with the strife of life, turns to 
the wigwam in the defiles of the mountains, to the nestling leaves 
of the autumnal forest, to the bark canoe floating upon the silvery 
lake in the solemn stillness of the summer’s afternoon or by pen- 
sive moonlight ; and, forgetful of the blessings of refinement and 
intellectual culture, and unmindful of the monotony and the list- 
lessness of savage life, almost envies the lot of the free sons of the 
wilderness ; and gives its assent to the complaint of the regal son 
of David, that “in much wisdom is much grief; and he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

Scenes of horror, which no pen can ever describe, again desola- 
ted our wide-spread western frontier. The flames of burning 
cabins glared every where upon the clouds at night. The shrieks 
of women and children, falling beneath the blows of the toma- 
hawk, awoke in the stillness of the forest the responsive cry of the 
birds of solitude. 

The detestable Proctor, a British officer whose name is embalm- 
ed in infamy, was now leading the armies of England, with their 
Indian allies, in this horrible warfare. He had encamped with a 
powerful force upon the River Thames, a small stream in Upper 
Canada which empties into the Lake St. Clair. Proctor had with 
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him. eight hundred British regulars, and his strong ally T’ecumsel- 
was there with two thousand of his chosen warriors. It was on 
the fifth of October, 1513, when Gen. Harrison, with an army of 
twenty-five hundred militia-men, arrived in sight of the enemy in 
their strong encampment. ‘The celebrated battle of the Thames 
immediately ensued. 'The most rancorous hatred glowed in the 
bosoms of the combatants on either side. The conflict was short, 
sanguinary and decisive. ‘The British soldiers were immediately 
routed, and almost every man taken prisoner. ‘Tecumseh and his 
men, with frightful yells and demoniac fury, plunged upon the 
Americans as if neither bullets nor swords could hurt their bodies. 
The strife was too terrible for endurance. Suddenly Tecumseh 
fell. His voice of command was hushed. There was a momen- 
tary pause among the children of passion who followed him—a 
cry of anguish and despair, and the dark savages fled, with wail- 
ings, in every direction, into the forest. The body of the warrior 
was found, in the midst of the slain, pierced by a shot, which 
vague rumor says was fired from the pistol of Colonel Johnson.— 
Among the thousand shots which that day flew thick and fast, it 
is impossible to tell whose ball struck the chieftain. On the 
banks of the Thames, beneath a little mound, overhung by oaks 
and willows, repose the earthly remains of this storm-tossed spirit. 
The Indians often make reverential visits to the spot, and sacredly 
guard it from desecration. The English government, with its 
characteristic magnanimity, granted a pension to the widow and 
the family of the renowned chief, which pension, it is said, is still 
paid. Such was the career of Tecumseh. His nobility was his 
own. His faults were those of his position. He was an Indian 
of noble mould, on whose character was almost miraculously 
engrafted many of the graces, intellectual and moral, of the most 
accomplished of the sons of civilization. 
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MORNING HYMN 
BY DR. A. COLES. 


Gop, my security ! 
Let me in purity, 
Warble my matin hymn while it’s yet dark ; 
Shame to humanity, 
Brutes that are vanity, 
Jubilant wake with the worshipping lark. 


Father! in joyful mood, 
Musical gratitude, 
Fain would I pour to Thee fervent and sweet ; 
Thank Thee in verity, 
Bless in sincerity, 
Wonder, and worship, and wait at Thy feet. 


Thou—whose benignity, 
Hellish malignity 

Bafiling, with sleep refresheth the world— 
Hear, from unnumbered things 
Infinite worshippings, 

Now while the banner of day is unfurled: 


Foremost, thou Star of Love! 
Meek as a turtle dove— 
Sweetly prelusive begin the soft lay ; 
Ere from thy fragrant nest, 
Far to thy evening rest, 
Viewless through heaven thou wingest thy way. 


Constellar Mysteries ! 
One knows your histories, 
Countless and boundless ye rose at His call— 
Boast His ubiquity, 
Greater antiquity, 
Always and everywhere, “ God all in all.” 


Queen of serenity, 
Grace and amenity ! 
‘Walking in brightness’ and blessing the earth-- 
Aye in thy wandering, 
Fondly be pondering, 
Proofs of his matchless and manifold worth. 


Glories of Paradise ! 
Spread o’er the eastern skies, 
Flaming the firmament, flashing afar ; 
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Keen shafts of Dawning Light, 
Shot through the heart of Night 
Piercing my spirit’s gloom, tell whence ye are. 


Type of Divinity! 
Over infinity 
Throwing a mantle of beauty and light— 
Joy of the Universe ! 
Everywhere praise rehearse 
Speak of his goodness and wisdom and might. 


Bluest Ethereal ! 
Bright Immaterial! 
The infinite Heavens encompassing all— 
Cope of Immensity ! 
Sound with intensity 
Praises to God from your echoing wall. 


Praise Him who gave thee birth— 

Star-watched and smiling Earth ! 
Bosomed in azure and Bride of the Sky— 

Folded and fondly prest, 

Close to his bending breast, 
Mingling your blandishments ever on high. 


Forms of all excellence ! 
Raptures of soul and sense! 
Visions and voices various and sweet !|— 
Flowers and Dew-drops sheen! 
Meadows and Mountains green! 
Pay Him the tribute ye owe at His feet. 


Airy profundity ! 
Round this rotundity 
Shedding on all benediction and balm— 
All Winds with Ocean loud! 
* Flood, Fall and Thunder Cloud! 
Lift up together the powerful psalm. 


Praise Him, the Fount of Life! 
Atoms with feeling rife! 
Bubbling Ephemera, however mean! 
Join the rapt Seraphim, 
Musical Cherubim, 
Glorified Saints to the Hallowed Unscen. 


Rolling in silentness, 
Awful and fathomless, 
Complex, unspeakable, infinite Whole ! 


Publish through Depth and Height. 


Whence all creating might— 
Being and beauty and knowledge and soul. 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


BY T. & ARTHUR. 


Mr. Edward Bolton had purchased himself a farm, and taken 
possession thereof. Once, while examining the premises, before 
deciding to buy, he had observed a light wagon moving along on 
the extreme south edge of the tract of land included in the farm, but 
it had occasioned no remark. It was late in the afternoon when 
he arrived with his family at their new home. On the morming 
that followed, while Mr. Bolton stood conversing with a farm hand 
who had been on the place under the former owner, he observed. 
the same vehicle passing across the portion of his land referred to. 

“ Whose wagon is that, Ben ?” he asked, in the tone of a man 
who felt that another had trespassed upon his rights. 

“Tt is Mr. Halpin’s,” was replied. 

“ Halpin, who owns the next farm ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ He takes a liberty with my premises that I would not like to 
take with his,” said Mr. Bolton, who was annoyed by the circum- 
stance. “ And there he is himself, as I live! Riding along over 
my ground as coolly as if it belonged to him. Verily, some men 
have the impudence of old Nick himself !” 

“They always go by that road,” replied Ben. “ At least, it has 
been so ever since I have worked on the farm. I think I once 
heard Mr. Jenkins, from whom you bought, tell some body that 
Mr. Halpin’s farm had the right of way across this one.” 

“The right of way across my farm!” exclaimed Mr. Bolton 
with strongly marked surprise. “We'll see about that! Come! 
Go with me. I want to take a look at that part of my forty acres.” 

And Mr. Bolton strode off, accompanied by Ben, to take more 
particular note of the extreme south edge of his beautiful tract of 
land. The shape of this tract was somewhat in the form of a 
triangle with the apex at the southern boundary, near the verge 
of which ran a stream of water. Beyond this stream was a nar- 
row strip of ground, some thirty feet wide, bounded by the fence 
enclosing the land belonging to another owner. Its length was 
not more than two hundred feet. It was along this strip of ground 
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that Mr. Bolton had observed the wagon of Mr. Halpin pass. The 
gate opening upon his premises was at one end, and, now for the 
first time, he discovered that there was a gate at the other end, 
opening from his farm to that of Mr. Halpin—while the ground 
was cut up with numerous wheel-tracks. 

“Upon my word, this is all very fine,” said Mr. Bolton, “The 
right of way across my farm! We'll see about that! Ben, do 
you get four good rails and put them firmly into the gate posts on 
Mr. Halpin’s side. 'Throw the gate over into his field !” 

Ben looked confounded at this order. 

“ Do you understand me ?” said Mr. Bolton. 

“ Yes, sir. But 

“ But what !” 

“'There’s no other way for Mr. Halpin’s folks to get to the pub- 
lic road.” 

“'That’s none of my nition They’ve no right to make a 
public highway of these premises. You heard what I said.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“'Then let it be done.” 

“Obey orders if you break owners,” muttered Ben, as Mr. Bol- 
ton turned and marched away with long and hasty strides. “But, 
if there is’nt a nice tea party some where about these diggins’ be- 
fore to-morrow morning, my name is’nt Ben Johnson.” 

Before reaching his house, Mr. Bolton’s excitement had cooled 
a trifle, and it came into his mind that, possibly, he might have 
acted a little hastily. But, the order had been given to cut off 
the right of way, and he was not the man to “ make back tracks” 
in any thihg. 

“Do you see that, Edward ?” said Mrs. Bolton, as her husband 





entered the house, pointing to a table on which stood a pitcher of 


sweet cream and two pounds of fresh butter. ‘“ Mrs. Halpin sent 
these over, with her compliments this morning. Is’nt it kind 
in her ?” 

Mrs. Bolton’s countenance was glowing with pleasure. 

“1 always heard that she was a neighborly, good woman,” 
added Mrs. Bolton, 

“I don’t think much of her husband,” returned Mr. Bolton, 
coldly, as he passed from the room after pausing there for only a 
moment. He could not look at the lumps of golden butter and 
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the pitcher of cream without feeling rebuked, and so he got away 
as quickly as possible.- 

“Have you done as [ directed?” said Mr. Bolton, with knit 
brows, on meeting Ben, some time afterwards, returning from the 
part of the farm where he had left him. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer of Ben. 

“ What did you do with the gate ?” 

“T threw it into the field, as you told me.” 

“ You did’nt break it ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ 'There’ll be trouble, Mr. Bolton,” said Ben. 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Mr. Halpin’s a very determined man.” 

“ So am I,” replied Mr. Bolton. 

“ Mr. Dix says the right of way belongs to Mr. Halpin, and no 
mistake.” 

“ When did he say so ?” ° 

“Just now. He came down from his house when he saw me 
at work, and asked what I was doing; and when I told him, he 
said you were wrong, and would only get yourself into trouble.— 
That Mr. Halpin’s farm had the right of way through yours.” 

“'Tell Mr. Dix, when you see him again, not to meddle in my 
affairs,” replied Mr. Bolton. “I am entirely competent to manage 
them myself. I want no assistance.” 

As Mr. Bolton turned from Ben, on uttering this speech, he saw 
Mr. Dix, who owned another farm that adjoined his, approaching 
the place where he stood. 

“]T want none of his interference,” muttered Bolton to himself. 
Then forcing a smile into his face, he met his neighbor with a 
pleasant greeting. 

“You will excuse me,” said Mr. Dix, after a few words had 
passed between them, “ for a liberty Iam about to take. I saw 
your man, a little while ago, closing up the gate that opens from 
your farm into Mr. Halpin’s.” 

“Well!” Mr. Bolton’s brows contracted heavily. 

“ Are you aware that his farm has-the right of way through 
yours ?” 

“ No, sir.” 
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“Such, however, let me assure you, is the case. Mr. Halpin 
has no other avenue to the public road.” 

“'That’s his misfortune ; but, it gives him no license to trespass 
on my property.” 

“It is nota trespass, Mr. Bolton. He only uses a right pur- 
chased when he bought his farm, and one that he can and will 
sustain in the courts against you.” 

“Let him go to court, then. I bought this farm for my own 
private use; notasahighway. No such qualification is embraced 
in the deed. The land is mine, and no one shall trespass upon it.” 

“ But, Mr. Bolton,” calmly replied the other, “in pas, 
you secured an outlet to the public road.” 

“ Certainly I did ; but not through your farm, nor that of any 
one else.” 

“ Halpin was not so fortunate,” said Mr. Dix. “In buying his 
farm, he had to take it with a guaranteed right of way across this 
one. ‘There was no other outlet.” 

“Tt was not a guarantee against my ownership,” doggedly re- 
plied Mr. Bolton. 

“Pardon me for saying that in this, you are in error,” returned 
the other. “Originally both farms were in one. 'That was sub- 
sequently sold with a right of way across this.” 

“'There is no such concession in the deed I hold,” said Bolton. 

“If you will take the trouble to make an examination in the 
clerk’s office in the county court, you'll find it to be as I state.” 

“T don’t care any thing about how it was originally,” returned 
Bolton with the headiness of passionate men when excited. “I 
look only to how it is now. This is my farm. I bought it with 
no such concessions, and will not yield it unless by compulsion. 
I would’nt be the owner of a piece of land that another man had 
the right to enter.” 

“'That little strip of ground,” said Mr. Dix, “ which is of but 
trifling value, might be fenced off asa road. This would take 
away all necessity for entering your ground.” 

“What!” said Bolton, indignantly. “ Vacate the property I 
have bought and paid for? Iam not quite so generous as that. 
if Mr. Halpin must have a right of way, let him obtain his right 
by purchase. [ll sell him a strip from off the south side of my 
farm wide enough for a road, if that will suit him. But, he shall 
not use one inch of my property as a common thoroughfare.” 
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Mr. Dix still tried to argue the matter with Bolton, but the latter 
had permitted himself to get angry, and angry men are generally 
deaf as an adder to the voice of reason. So the neighbor who 
called in the hope of turning the new occupant of the farm from 
his purpose, and thus saving trouble to both himself and Mr. 
Halpin, retired without effecting what he wished to accomplish. 

It would be doing injustice to the feelings of Mr. Bolton to say, 
that he did not feel some emotions of regret for his precipitate 
action. But, having assumed so decided a position in the matter, 
he could not think of retracing a step that he had taken. Hasty 
and positive men are generally weak-minded, and this weakness 
usually shows itself in a pride of consistency. If they say a 
thing, they will persevere in doing it, right or wrong, for fear that 
others may think them vascillating, or, what they really are, weak 
minded. Just such a man was Mr. Bolton. 

“ve said it, and I'll do it!” That was one of his favorite 
expressions. And he repeated it to himself, now, to drive off the 
repentant feelings that came into his mind. 

At dinner time, when Mr. Bolton sat down to the table, he found, 
placed just before him, a print of the golden butter sent to his wife 
on that very morning by Mrs. Halpin. The sight annoyed and 
reproved him. He felt that he had been hasty, unneighborly, and, 
it might be, unjust ; for as little gleams of reflection came break- 
ing in one after another upon his mind, he saw that a right of way 
for Mr. Halpin was indispensable, and that if his deed gave it to 
him, it was a right of which he could not deprive him without 
acting unjustly. Passion and false reasonings would, it is true, 
quickly darken his mind again. But they had, in turn, to give 
place to more correct views and feelings. 

“ Just try some of that butter. It is delicious !” said Mrs. Bol- 
ton, soon after they were seated at the table. 

“T don’t care about butter at dinner-time,” replied Mr. Bolton, 
coldly. 

“ But just try some of this. I want you to taste it,” urged the 
wife. “Its flavor is delightful. I must go over and see Mrs. 
Halpin’s dairy.” 

To satisfy his wife, Mr. Bolton took some of the butter on his 
plate. He would rather have thrown it out of the window. 

“ Now try it on a piece of bread,” said Mrs. Bolton. “I declare! 
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ed 
You act as if you were afraid of the butter. What's the matter 
with you ?” r 

There was no reason why Mr. Bolton should not do as his wife 
wished—at least no reason that he could give to her. It would’nt 
do to say— 

“T won’t touch Mrs. Halpin’s butter because I’ve cut off her 
husband’s nght of way across my land. Ihave nailed up the only 
outlet there is from his property to the public road.” 

No, it would’nt do to say that. So, nothing was left for Mr. 
Bolton but to taste the delicious butter. 

“Ts’nt it very fine!” said his wife, as she saw him place it to 
his lips. = 

“ Yes, it’s good butter,” replied Mr. Bolton, “ very good butter.” 
Though in fact, it was far from tasting pleasant to him. 

“It’s more than very good,” said Mrs. Bolton, impatiently.— 
“What has come over you? But, wait a little while, and [ll 
give you something to quicken your palate. I’ve made some 
curds—you are so fond of them. If you don’t praise the sweet 
cream Mrs. Halpin so kindly sent over this morning, when you 
come to eat these curds, I shall think—I don’t know what I shall 
think.” 

The dinner proceeded, and, at length, the dessert, composed of 
curds and cream, was served. 

“ Is’nt that beautiful ?” said Mrs. Bolton, as she poured some of 
the cream received from Mrs. Halpin into a saucer of curds which 
she handed to her husband. 

Bolton, took the curds and ate them. Moreover, he praised the 
cream ; for, how could he help doing so? Were not his wife’s 
eyes on him, and her ears open? But, never in his life had he 
found so little pleasure in eating. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Bolton, after she had served the 
curds and said a good deal in favor of the cream, “ that I promise 
myself much pleasure in having such good neighbors. Mrs. 
Halpin I’ve always heard spoken of in the highest terms. She’s 
a sister of Judge Caldwell, with whose family we were so inti- 
mate at Haddington.” 

“You must be in error about that ?” 

“No. Mrs. Caldwell often spoke to me about her, and said 
that she had written to her sister that we talked of buying this 
farm.” ' 
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“JT never knew this before,” said Mr. Bolton. 

“Did’nt you! I thought I had mentioned it.” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, its true. And, moreover, Mrs. Caldwell told me, before 
we left, that she had received a letter from her sister in which she 
spoke of us, and in which she mentioned that her husband had 
often heard you spoken of by the Judge, and promised himself 
great pleasure in your society.” 

Mr. Bolton pushed back his chair from the table,.and rising, left 
the room. He could not bear to hear another word. 

“Is my horse ready, Ben ?” said he, as he came into the open air. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Ben. 

“Very well. Bring him round.” 

“ Are you going now?” asked Mrs. Bolton, coming to the door, 
as Ben led up the horse. 

“Yes. I wish to be home early, and so must start early.” 

And Bolton sprung into the saddle. 

But for the presence of his wife, it is more than probable that 
he would have quietly directed Ben to go and re-hang the gate, 
and thus re-establish Mr. Halpin’s right of way through his prem- 
ises. But, this would have been an exposure of himself to his 
better half that he had not the courage tomake. So he rode away. 
His purpose was to visit the city, which was three miles distant, 
on business. As he moved along in the direction of the gate 
through which he was to pass on his way to the turn-pike, he had 
to go very near the spot where Ben had been at work in the morn- 
ing. 'The unhinged gate lay upon the ground where, according 
to his directions, it had been thrown ; and the place it formerly occu- 
pied was closed up by four strong bars, firmly attached to the posts. 

Mr. Bolton did’nt like the looks of this at all. But it was done ; 
and he was not the man to look back when he had once under- 
taken to do a thing. 

As he was riding along, just after passing from his grounds, he 
met Mr. Dix, who paused as Bolton came up. 

“Well, neighbor,” said the former in a tone of mild persuasion, 
“T hope you have thought better of the matter about which we 
were talking a few hours ago.” 

“ About Halpin’s right of way through my farm, you mean ?”’ 

“Yes. I hope you have concluded to re-open the gate, and let 
things remain as they have been, at least for the present. These 
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offensive measures only provoke anger and never do any good.” 
Bolton shook his head. 

“ He has no right to trespass on my premises,” said he, sternly. 

“ As to the matter of right,” replied Mr. Dix, “I think the gen- 
eral opinion will be against you. By attempting to carry out. your 
present purpose, you will subject yourself to a good deal of odium ; 
which every man ought to avoid if possible. And in the end, if 
the matter goes to cqurt, you will not only have to yield this right 
of way, but be compelled to pay costs of suit and such damages 
as may be awarded against you for expense and trouble occasioned 
Mr. Halpin. Now let me counsel you to avoid all these conse- 
quences, if possible.” 

“ Oh, you need’nt suppose all this array of consequences will 
frighten me,” said Mr. Bolton. “I don’t know what fear is. I 
generally try to do right, and then, like Crocket, ‘ go ahead.’ ” 

“Still, Mr. Bolton,” urged the neighbor mildly, “don’t you think 
it would be wiser and better to see Mr. Halpin first, and explain 
to him how much you are disappointed at finding a right of way 
for another farm across the one you have purchased? I am sure 
some arrangement, satisfactory to both,can bemade. Mr. Halpin, 
if you take him right, is not an unreasonable man. He’ll do 
almost any thing to oblige another. But, he is very stubborn if 
you attempt to drive him. If he comes home and finds things as 
they now are, he will feel dreadfully outraged ; and you will be- 
come enemies instead of friends.” 

“Tt can’t be helped now,” said Mr. Bolton. ““What’s done is done.” 

“Tt is not yet too late to undo the work,” suggested Mr. Dix. 

“Yes it is. I’m not the man to make back tracks. Good day, 
Mr. Dix !” 

And speaking to his horse, Mr. Bolton started off at a brisk trot. 
He did not feel very comfortable. How could he? He felt that 
he had done wrong, and that trouble and mortification were be- 
fore him. But, a stubborn pride would not let him retrace a few 
wrong steps taken from a wrong impulse. T'o the city he went, 
transacted his business, and then turned his face homeward, with 
a heavy pressure upon his feelings. 

“ Ah me !” he sighed to himself, as he rode along. “I wish I 
had thought twice this morning before I acted once. I need’nt 
have been so precipitate. But, I was provoked to think that any 
one claimed the right to make a public road through my farm.— 
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If I'd only known that Halpin was a brother-in-law to Judge 
Caldwell. That makes the matter so much worse.” 

And on rode Mr. Bolton, thinking only of the trouble he had so 
needlessly pulled down about his ears. 

For the last mile of the way, there had been a gentleman riding 
along in advance of Mr. Bolton, and as the horse of the latter 
made a little the best speed, he gained on him slowly until, just 
as he reached the point where the road leading to his farm left 
the turnpike, he came up with him. 

“ Mr. Bolton, I believe,” said the gentleman, smiling, as both in 
turning into the narrow lane, came up side by side. 

“That is my name,” was replied. 

“ And mine is Halpin,” returned the other, offering his hand, 
which Mr. Bolton could but take, though not so cordially as would 
have been the case had the gate opening from his farm into Mr. 
Halpin’s been on its hinges. “I have often heard my brother-in- 
law, Judge Caldwell, speak of you and your lady. We promise 
ourselves much pleasure in having you for neighbors. Mrs. Hal- 
pin and I will take a very early opportunity to call upon you.— 
How is all your family ?” 

“ Quite well, I thank you,” replied Mr. Bolton, trying to appear 
polite and pleased, yet half averting his face from the earnest eyes 
of Mr. Halpin. 

“ We have had a beautiful day,” said the latter, who perceived 
that, from some cause, Mr. Bolton was not at ease. 

“ Very beautiful,” was the brief answer. 

“You have been into the city,” said Mr. Halpin, aftera brief pause. 

“ Yes, I had some business that made it necessary for me to go 
in town.” Another silence. 

“You have a beautiful farm. One of the finest in the neigh- 
borhood,” said Mr. Halpin. 

“Yes, it is choice land,” returned the unhappy Mr. Bolton. 

“'The place has been a little neglected since the last occupant 
left,” continued Mr. Halpin. “And since your purchase of it, 
some ill disposed persons have trespassed on the premises. Day 
before yesterday as I was passing along the lower edge of your 
farm,—you know that, through some ill-contrivance, my right of 
way to the public road is across the south edge of your premises. 
But, we will talk of that some other time. It’s not a good arrange- 
ment at all, and cannot but be annoying to you. I shall make 
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some proposition before long about purchasing a narrow strip of 
ground and fencing it in as a road. But, of that another time.— 
We shall not quarrel about it. Well, as I was saying, day before 
yesterday, as I was passing along the lower edge of your farm, 1 
saw a man deliberately break a large branch from a choice young 
plum tree, in full blossom, near your house, that only came into 
bearing last year. I was terribly vexed about it, and rode up to 
remonstrate with him. At first, he seemed disposed to resent my 
interference with his right to destroy my neighbor’s property.— 
But, seeing that I was not in a temper to be trifled with, he took 
himself off. I then went back home, and sent one of my lads 
over, in company with a couple of good dogs, and put the property 
in their charge. I found all safe when I returned in the evening.” 

“Tt was kind in you—very kind !” returned Mr. Bolton. He 
could say no less. But, oh! how rebuked and dissatisfied he felt. 

“ About that right of way,” he stammered out, after a brief 
silence, partly averting his eyes as he spoke. “ I—I r 

“ Oh, we'll not speak of that now,” returned Mr. Halpin cheer- 
fully. “ Let’s get better acquainted first.” 

“ But, Mr. Halpin—I—I 2 

They were now at the gate entering upon Mr. Bolton’s farm, 
and the neighbor pushed it open and held it for Bolton to pass 
through. ‘Then, as it swung back on its hinges, he said, touching 
his hat politely— 

“Good day! Mrs. Halpin and I will call over very soon ;— 
perhaps this evening, if nothing interfere to prevent. If we come 
we shall do so without any ceremony. Make my compliments, 
if you please, to Mrs. Bolton.” 

“Thank you! Yes—yes! Mr. Halpin—I—I——. Let me 
speak a—a s 

But Mr. Halpin had turned his horse’s head, and was moving 

ff towards the place of entrance to his own farm. 

Poor Bolton! What was he todo? Never had he felt so op- 
pressive a sense of shame—such deep humiliation. He had reined 
up his horse after passing through the gate, and there he still stood, 
undetermined, in the confusion of the moment, what to do.— 
Briskly rode Mr. Halpin away ; and only a few moments would 
pass before he discovered the outrage perpetrated against him, and 
that by a man for whom he had entertained the kindest feelings 
in advance, and even gone out of his way to serve. 
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“Oh, why did I act with such mad haste!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bolton, as he thought this, and saw but a moment or two inter- 
vening between him and the bitterest humiliation. He might re- 
pair the wrong, and, in his heart he resolved to do it. But, what 
could restore to him the good opinion of his neighbor? Nothing ! 
That was gone forever. _ 

So troubled, oppressed, and shame-stricken was Mr. Bolton, that 
he remained on the spot where Mr. Halpin had left him, looking 
after the latter until he arrived at the place where an obstruction 
had been thrown in his way. By this time, the very breath of 
Bolton was suspended. Unbounded was his surprize, as he ob- 
served Mr. Halpin leap from his horse, swing open the gate, and 
pass through. Had he seen aright! He rubbed his eyes and 
looked again. Mr. Halpin had closed the gate, and was on the 
other side, in the act of mounting his horse. 

“ Have I done right ?” said a voice at this moment. 

Belton started, and, on looking around, saw Mr. Dix. 

“ Yes, you have done right !” he returned, with an emotion that 
he could not conceal: “and from my heart I thank you for this 
kind office. You have saved me from the consequences of a 
hasty, ill-judged, ill-natured act—consequences that would have 
been most painful. Oblige me still further, Mr. Dix, by letting 
this matter remain with yourself, at least, for the present. Before 
it comes to the ears of Mr. Halpin, I wish to let him see some 
better points in my character.” 

To this Mr. Dix pledged himself. After repeating his thanks, 
Mr. Bolton rode away a wiser and a better man. 

When Mr. Halpin, some weeks afterwards, made reference to 
the right of way across Mr. Bolton’s land, and asked if he would: 
not sell him a narrow strip on the south edge of his farm to be 
fenced off for a road, the latter said— 

“No, Mr. Halpin, I will not se// you the land ; but as it is of 
little or no value to me, I will cheerfully vacate it for a road if you 
are willing to run the fence.” 

And this was settled, most amicably, a matter that bid fair, in 
the beginning, to result in a long and angry disputation, involving 
loss of money, time, and friendly relationships. Ever after, when 
disposed to act from a first angry impulse, Mr. Bolton’s thoughts 
would turn to this right of way question, and he would become 
cool and rational in a moment. 
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THE CRUSHED MOUSE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I Bear the trouble in my heart, of one 
Who hath extinguished life ;—yet not the sin 
Of malice preconceived. And I confess 
Without the form of witnesses,—or weight 
Of circumstantial evidence, to spread 
Close covered guilt before the jury-box 
Where sit the twelve grave burghers, puzzled sore 
Between the lawyers, and the bench, to give 
A righteous verdict. 
Now, the facts are these :— 
The time of rest drew near,—and as becomes 
A careful housekeeper,—I took my round 
To see the bolts well drawn, and windows safe 
That all might sleep secure. A closet door 
Was left ajar,—and somewhat hastily 
I closed the latch. But when the morrow came, 
Lo! in its crevice caught, a tiny mouse 
Lay pressed and lifeless. 
And I did the deed !— 
*T was all in vain, to stroke its silken coat, 
And praise its thin, transparent ears, and lay 
Its fairy paw in my warm hand, and wish 
The heart might beat once more,—for I had forced 
The life that God had given, out of that cell 
Which all man’s wisdom ne’er could reconstruct 
Or vivify. 
Yes, I,—whose care it was, 
To keep a conscience pure from stain of blood, 
Save of some gorged musquito,—or perchance 
In childhood’s thoughtless hours,—some gadding fly, 
I, who had bade the spiteful wasp go free, 
Whose sting still quivered from my swollen arm, 
Swept down the web, and let the spider go, 
Spared the piratical black ant, that wrecked 
My cupboard’s wealth,—I, who had turned aside 
That even the hateful snake might pass unharmed, 
And won from shouting boys, the hunted toad, 
Marked out for torture,—gave all monstrous things, 
Cockroach, and dragon-fly, and poplar worm, 
Wide passport,—had at once destroyed the boast 
Of a whole life. 
Yes, I had rent the mesh 
Of subtlest net-work nerves, and in those veins 

















SONNET. 


Staunched the warm tide, that on from brain to heart, 


Bore innocent joy.— 
And what was thine offence, 


Poor martyred mouse ?7— 
Merely to taste of what 


We well could spare, and rear in secret nook, 
Thy light-heeled offspring.—But ’tis vain to mourn 
Thy fate, or my misdeed. 

And so farewell,— 
Slight atom of a much enduring race, 
Entrapp'd by cats and men. The feline claw 
Bared of its velvet, hath been ever swift 


To clutch thine ancestors. 
Scarce might they snatch 


The silent rapture of the nibbled cheese, 

In some dark pantry, ere the whiskered foe 
With glaring eyeballs from his ambush sprang, 
Awful as Jeffreys,—to condemn unheard, 

To spurn the plea for mercy, sport with pain, 
And like a demon, glut himself with blood. 
Say, ye who read the future,--Statesmen wise! 
Who ’mid the wonders of our age have seen 
The imprisoned water moving like a god, 

And on the trembling wire, the human thought 
Darting from zone to zone, and ancient crowns 
Fall from anointed brows,—is there no time 

In this world’s history, when the scale shall turn— 
And the oppress’d and uncomplaining mouse, 
Find some oasis, where the savory cheese 
Shall swell like mountains and no cat be near ? 





SONNET .—sy CAROLINE MAY. 


Fear not, O timid mortal. Though the way 
Be dark, the battle fierce, and foes without 
To foes within raise a victorious shout, 
And Satan boasts that thou shalt be his prey ; 
Although thy stolen weapons scattered lay 
On the steep path, and thou can’st not go back 
To find them in the dread and dangerous track. 
Yet faint not, but pursue, through night and day, 
Fixing thine eye on Hope’s pale star-like ray ; 
Holding the shield of Faith close to thy heart, 
Resolved, ere that shall go, with life to part ; 
Trusting in Him who with one word can slay 
Thy enemies, who “will subdne” for thee 
“ All thy iniquities,” and set thy spirit free. 








CONSTANCE BRANDE ; 
OR, THE ARTIST LOVER. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 
CHAP. I.—THE HOME IN THE TYROL. 


“It is the land of happy shepherd homes, 
On its green hills in quiet joy reclining, 
With their bright hearth-fires mid the twilight glooms, 
From bowery lattice through the firwoods shining ; 
A land of legends and wild songs, entwining* 
Their memory with all memories loved and blest— 
In such 2 land there dwells a power combining 
The strength of many a calm, but fearless breast, 
And woe to him who breaks the sabbath of its rest!” 
MRS. HEMANS. 
Tue Tyrol, one of the most mountainous countries of Europe, 
forms the central gate of the immense crescent of the Alps, whose 
snowy peaks, stretching from the Ligurian Gulf to the Adriatic 
Sea, tower in lofty grandeur over the beautiful gardens of Italy 
on the one side, and shadow the fertile valleys of Germany on the 
other. The Tyrolese peasantry have ever been distinguished for 
their loyalty, bravery, and love of liberty, and their country, form- 
ing as it does, the partition between three great nations and two 
distinct climates, combines in itself the rude, grand, and often 
harsh characteristics of Swiss scenery, with the finished, mellow, 
and lovely contour of the Italian landscape. The views in the 
Tyrol, as they successively meet the eye of the traveler, present 
a more pleasing picture, than the eternal silence and unapproach- 
able grandeur of Mount Blanc, the hoary monarch of Savoy, with 
its limitless fields of ice, or the naked heads of the Shreckhorn, 
the Wetterhorn, and the huge mountain of the forest of the Grisons. 
Throughout the whole range of the Northern Tyrol, which com- 
prizes the richest and most flourishing portion of the country, the 
beholder sees every where a realization of his dream of Arcadia. 
Amidst sunny hills, luxuriant meads, green pastures and length- 
ened avenues of fig and chestnut trees, are seen colossal ruins, 
exhibiting the departed grandeur of baronial castles, or shaded 
country seats, and lordly chateaux. Intermingled with these 
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mansions of the rich, are the chalets of the peasantry, some of them 
perched like the eyrie of the eagle on cliffs almost inaccessible, 
others surrounded with green fields or cultivated meadows, vine- 
clad, and full of smiling beauty. 

The river Lech, which runs with rapid course from the moun- 
tains of the interior, long formed the boundary between Bavaria 
and Suabia. Both sides of the mountains, from the Lech to the 
Salza, are studded with lakes, the banks of some, surrounded with 
luxuriant meadows, and lofty mountain forests, crowned with 
picturesque villages—while the margin of others remains in its 
primitive loneliness, the solemn stillness broken only by the rip- 
pling undulations of the water, the roaring of the wind through 
the pines, or the scream of the eagle, as he soars to his home amid 
the clouds. 

At a short distance from the old town of Schongau, the Widden, 
a small tributary, comes rushing down a dark and deep ravine to 
unite with the Lech, forming at the point of its. embouchure a 
small peninsula of unrivalled beauty. Its natural terraces almost 
equal in loveliness, the far-famed Isola Bella of the Lago Como, 
and groves of ilex, fir and chesnut, stretching away in every direc- 
tion, impart to a scene otherwise pastoral in its beauty, an air of 
solemnity and seclusion, better suited to the surrounding scenery. 
In this charming spot, is situated the ancient and half ruined cas- 
tle of Steinau, crowning the highest point of the peninsula, and 
commanding a view of the country for many leagues around.— 
The general aspect of the castle is more venerable than pictur- 
esque, though the advantages of its location could hardly be sur- 
passed. It seems at first sight, to be composed of a pile of roofs 
and towers, facing in different directions, not at right angles, but 
standing out, so as to command the most extensive prospect of the 
valleys and hills around. These towers are all surmounted by 
high black roofs, slightly curved inward, giving thus a Moorish 
character to the whole building. Like most feudal castles, it is 
built around a large courtyard, from which the beholder looks up 
to irregular ranges of windows and carved masonry, all worn and 
gray with the ravages of time. Such, however, is the fertility of 
the clime, that every where wild flowers with their brilliant blos- 
soms are waving from the hoary heights, leaves of bright green, 
and the twigs and sprays of a thousand different plants are shoot- 
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ing up from the crevices of the old mortar ere it crumbles from 
the walls. Around the cornice of heavy masonry which encircles 
the roof of the square towers at the south and west of the building, 
is thrown a rich drapery of fern and ivy, mingled with flowers of 
delicate hue and texture, forming altogether a garland of beauty 
and life, which seems to mock the hoar austerity of the ruins 
beneath. 

The castle and dependencies of Steinau, formerly belonged to 
the Lords of Grieffenstein, but time and the chances of war had 
swept away the branches of that once powerful family, so that 
toward the close of the last century, its sole representatives were 
the Baroness Marstetten, an old and feeble woman, and her orphan 
grandchild, the young Constance Brande. With a retinue of ser- 
vants suited rather to their present fortunes than to their rank and 
lineage, these two females inhabited the southern part of the castle, 
this being the least dilapidated portion, and lived in great retire- 
ment, associating only with a few of the neighboring nobles, who 
having known the family in prosperity, looked with sympathy 
and respect on their changed condition. 

In her own house,Constance Brande had no companionship, for 
the time of the Baroness was spent either in reciting her prayers 
and reading an old illuminated missal, or in paying visits of cere- 
mony at the castles of Rodenswald and Weineck, in which, to her 
great chagrin, the young girl was expected to accompany her.— 
True, in both these noble families young people were to be found, 
whose age rendered them suitable companions for Constance, but 
so different were their tastes and pursuits from her own, that she 
had little pleasure in their society. What was it to her that the 
Countess Isabel had just returned from the fair at Landsberg with 
jewels, and silks and velvets, the like of which had never before 
been seen in Schongau? She cared for none of these things, but 
if, in escaping from the thrice told story, she sought refuge in the 
scantily furnished library, there was*young Max of Rodenswald 
sure to follow her, ridiculing her for a bookworm and urging her 
to a gallop over the hills, a race on the green-sward, or a sail on 
the silver Lech. In these exhilarating sports, gladly would she 
have participated with any other than Max for her companion, for 
both frame and soul were full to overflowing of the “ vis vite” 
sometimes so powerfully developed in the children of the sunny 
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South. She was beside a very Atalanta in the chase, but, alas! 
the golden apple in this case had no charms in her eyes, for with 
true feminine instinct she had discovered that the feelings with 
which she was regarded by the young man were such as she 
could never return. Gladly therefore after each visit, she sought 
again her own quiet apartment, and resigned herself anew to the 
guidance of her tutor, a studious and simple-hearted old man, 
who for his board and clothing, gladly undertook to introduce the 
young lady of Steinau into the vestibule of the temple of wisdom. 
But Albert Hofer soon found to his amazement, that the mind 
with which he had to deal, was not to be satisfied with the crumbs 
of knowledge he was about to dispense. Her clear and acute in- 
tellect seemed intuitively to grasp at elementary principles, and 
dearly she loved, while her slow minded teacher was busying him- 
self with primary truths, to startle him with some abstruse ques- 
tion or proposition so far in advance of his instructions, that he 
would gather up his ideas and hasten forward, that he might not 
lose sight of her altogether. 'Those were pleasant hours, spent by 
the scholar and his child pupil in a retired apartment of the castle, 
where none ever came to interrupt them, save Annette Volchen, 
the attendant and foster sister of Constance, who was quite jealous 
of the time thus bestowed by her beloved mistress. 

But let it not be supposed that Constance of Steinau was in truth 
what her rude admirer had often called her—a bookworm. Her 
soft and exquisitely rounded cheek had never grown pale over the 
midnight lamp, and no one who saw her bounding over her native 
hills, or scaling the precipices of the Stierbau with the speed and 
grace of the chamois, would have suspected her of any dangerous 
propensity for literature. 'There was however in her heart a deep 
fountain of latent enthusiasm which only needed to find its appro- 
priate channel, to pour itself out in a living, fertilizing tide of 
energy and action ; and often as her ardent spirit drank in the 
wild beauty of the scenery about her, she longed to expand the 
folded wings of the soul, and soar away to some more congenial 
atmosphere of light and freedom and joy. But to no living being 
was this inner temple of thought and feeling ever opened. To 
those around her, she was only an untamed, perchance a way- 
ward child, and bitterly did the Baroness Marstetten lament that 
this sole daughter of her house and heart, must grow up like an 
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unprunea vine, without those finishing graces which the good 
sisters of the Convent of the Annunciation in Vienna were wont 
to impart to their noble eleves. Of what avail was the proud 
name inherited from a long line of ancestry, or the beauty which 
was becoming every day more marked in its character, if her child 
must be buried alive in an old castle in the valley of the Lech ? 
An unforeseen event relieved the good lady from a portion at least 
of these anxieties. 

When Constance was nearly sixteen, the Baron Rodenswald, in 
making his triennial visit to Munich, resolved on taking his family 
to pass the winter in that city, and with the caprice of a petted 
child, the Countess Isabel declared it impossible for her to exist so 
long without her beloved Constance. An invitation was tendered 
accordingly, which was accepted with eager gratitude on the part 
of the Baroness, and by Constance with a mixture of timid appre- 
hension and delightful anticipation. But on reaching Munich, all 
her embarrassments were forgotten in the perfect happiness of 
finding herself surrounded by such varied forms of grace and 
beauty, as every where met her admiring eyes. In this ancient 
and regal city, justly styled the Florence of Germany, Constance 
beheld for the first time those chef d@@uvres of art— 


“Which seen, become a part of sight, 
The guiding star of memory,” 


to the impassioned soul, feeling in itself the inspiration of genius, 
and beholding in these wonderful creations, the true exponents of 
its own unfathomable desires. 'T'oo young still to mingle in gen- 
eral society with her gay friend, she was permitted to wander at 
will through those matchless galleries, of painting and sculpture, 
the Pinacotheca and the Glyptotheca, attended by a maiden aunt 
of Isabel, to whom her raptures, though unintelligible, were a 
source of endless amusement. 

Thus weeks and months passed away, until just before the 
contemplated return of the family to Schongau, the celebrated 
Mara, then in the zenith of her fame, came to Munich for one 
night only. Constance, with whom the love of music, though 
unconfessed, was a controlling passion, accompanied her friend to 
the concert-room in a fever of expectation never before experienced. 
That evening formed an era in her existence. As the tones of the 
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unequalled songstress rose ana swelled through the vast hall, a 
flood of new and delicious emotions swept over her soul, which 
seemed bathed in the glorious “rain of melody” falling around her. 
Her speaking countenance reflected like the opal, every shade of 
feeling expressed in the strains to which she listened, and those 
who looked upon her then, never afterward forgot the music 
breathing through that face, or the play of those perfect features, 
as she resigned herself wholly to the entrancihg enjoyment, forget- 
ful of every thing beside. 

On reaching home, she flew to the apartment of the Countess, 
and throwing her arms round her neck exclaimed— 

“ Congratulate me, dear Isabel, for I have found to-night a new 
world of life and enjoyment. I have found what I have thirsted 
for in vain—the means of uttering myself, in tones that shall 
waken an echo in every human heart. I too am a singer,” and 
she drew up her slight form proudly, and to its full height, “there 
is that within me which whispers of power that thus only can 
find adequate expression.” 

How could the gay worldling thus addressed; be expected to 
understand the enthusiast before her ? 

“ You, Constance,” she replied in a tone almost sarcastic, “surely 
you are dreaming. Why, I never heard you attempt even a single 
note in my life. Mara has driven you crazy.” 

“Tt may be so,” she said quietly, and drawing back into her 
usual reserve, as she felt the total want of sympathy in her com- 
panion, “I have been so filled with ecstacy this evening, that my 
brain may well be turned. But I will no longer keep you from 
repose,” and kissing Isabel, she left the apartment. 

But no sleep visited the couch of the young girl that night.— 
Vague, wild hopes, wishes and imaginings, troops of erial visit- 
ants dainty as Ariel, and roused by a spell more potent than that 
of Prospero, flocked about her pillow, driving afar the sweet influ- 
ence of slumber, and leaving but one definite impression, the fixed 
purpose of cultivating the talent which had hitherto lain dormant 
in her possession. 

“Tf the gift of song be indeed mine,” she said, “ and something 
tells me that it is so, the precious boon shall not be wasted by 
my neglect. If I can make others happy as I have been made 
this night, would not such a power be something for which to 
live, for which even to die ?” 
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From that hour Constance Brande was in soul an artiste. She 
carried back with her to Steinau, a treasured hoard of pleasant 
recollections, but first among them all, were the remembered tones 
of Mara, and the purpose then formed. Albert Hofer had been in 
his youth a good musician, and he still retained sufficient skill to 
impart to his fair pupil the rudiments of musical science. But itwas 
not long before the scholar had Jearned all that the master had to 
teach, and with an appetite that grew by what it fed upon, was 
earnestly entreating for the instruction he confessed himself unable 
to bestow. Indeed as the old man gazed on the youthful being 
before him, he could hardly restrain his wonder at the transforma- 
tion so suddenly effected. Instead of a child—lovely indeed, but 
untamed and impulsive, he saw a woman, thoughtful, earnest, 
with the fire of genius deepening the crimson of her fair cheek, 
and kindling with new lustre her dark spiritual eyes ; while the 
energy of her purpose unconsciously imparted to her manner the 
dignity and repose of perfect womanhood. But all his previous 
emotions seemed tame, to the astonishment with which he heard 
that voice of thrilling sweetness, poured out in a gush of bird-like 
song, which seemed to load the very air with melody. He had 
stolen unperceived into the room, when Constance, believing her- 
self alone, had forgotten the arpeggios she was practising, and was 
breathing aloud some favorite aria she had heard at Munich.— 
Tears of delight filled his eyes as he listened, and when the strain 
ceased, he exclaimed in a voice which trembled with deep feeling— 

“ Constance—child—why have I never known of this before ? 
How is it that you have concealed from me until now, this won- 
drous power ?” 

“ For the best of reasons, my dear tutor, because until recently 
it was not known even to myself. I have indeed loved this divine 
art, too well perhaps to make a parade of my feelings about it, 
and often when alone among the hills, I have sung the airs of my 
country with none but the wild goats for listeners. Sometimes 
my rude efforts pleased even myself, and at such moments I have 
fancied there was within me a soul of music waiting only some 
Promethean touch to waken it into life and energy. But never 
until at Munich, I heard that glorious Mara, did the full conscious- 
ness of my own powers take possession of my being. Since then, 
Ihave been as it were absorbed, entranced with this one bright 
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idea, and if at times I have seemed to you, my worthy tutor, neg- 
ligent and ungrateful, you now know the reason, and will I am 
sure pardon your poor Constance.” 

The good old man was overcome by the winning sweetness of 
her manner, and taking the delicate hand she had laid on his 
arm, he kissed it reverentially as he replied— 

“ Never, dear young lady, have you been aught but the best of 
pupils, the kindest of friends, to an unworthy instructor. That a 
high destiny awaits you, I cannot doubt, but wherever your lot 
may be cast, the blessings of one heart will attend you, and may 
the remembrance of all you have been to a childless, desolate old 
man, cheer your pathway, as your goodness has cheered mine.” 

* * * ” 7 * * 

Spring and summer had passed away since the return of the 
Baroness from Munich, and the hills were once more clad in the 
sober livery of autumn. The day had been dark and lowering, 
and gusts of wind and rain had swept through the valley, but as 
Constance stood at a window which commanded the course of the 
Widden, the sun shone suddenly through the clouds, lighting up 
the deep ravine with an effect almost startling, and crowning with 
glory, the cloven crest of the Stierbau at the extremity of the glen. 
Soft purple mists were slowly rolling up from the sides of the hills 
which rose like barriers on either hand—the impetuous river darkly 
wound its way at their feet, and at the left, as if guarding the pass, 
a majestic mass of richly colored rocks presented every variety of 
tint as the rays of the sun fell obliquely upon them. The heart of 
the young enthusiast swelled as she gazed, and hastily equipping 
herself for a walk, she proceeded to her favorite point of observa- 
tion, an old pine bridge, thrown across the Widden where its 
course was broken by a huge rock, over which it fell foaming into 
the gulf below. There she loved to sit listening to the roar of the 
torrent, and watching the eddy of the boiling waters. While the 
grouping of the tall, dark pines, the bare trunks of some, the blighted 
tops of others, and the rich foliage of the most flourishing, presented 
to her artistic eye, a combination of beauties of which she never 
wearied. 

On reaching this spot, Constance saw near the seat she usually 
occupied, a cap and portfolio, the latter lying open, and containing 
an unfinished sketch of the scene before her. At the same mo- 
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ment a low, tremulous groan fell upon her ear, repeated, though 
more faintly, at intervals. Advancing to the edge of the ravine, 
she saw with a thrill of horror, a form, apparently inanimate, lying 
far down among the rocks, just where the stream was turned aside 
from its channel by a projecting point of land, on which grew a small 
clump of fern and alder bushes. 'To descend to this spot, to sprinkle 
with water the lips and brows of the sufferer, and to chafe his cold 
hands in her own, was the work ofa moment. But when in spite of 
her exertions, the same death-like pallor overspread his countenance 
and his breath came still more faint and gaspingly, the terrified 
girl knew not what todo. “He will die,” she exclaimed, “ with- 
out immediate succor, and here in this lonely spot, there is no 
one tocome tomyassistance. Yet stay—Pierre may be within call” 
—and inspired by the thought,she flew up the steep, rough path 
with the speed of a fawn, to the goatherd’s cottage, where fortu- 
nately, she found a little group of peasants who had been driven by 
the storm to take shelter under its roof. The wounded man was 
borne by them to the castle, and placed under the care of Albert 
Hofer, whose knowledge of surgery was sufficient to enable him 
skilfully and tenderly to minister to his wants. The injuries he had 
sustained were principally internal, and for some days his life was 
in imminent peril, but youth and a good constitution, aided by the 
careful nursing of the good tutor, finally triumphed, and at the 
end of a fortnight, he was able to see and thank his preservers 
for their generous hospitality. He was a young man of about 
twenty-five, clad in the student dress of Germany, with a coun- 
tenance which though pale from recent illness, was full of the light 
and warmth of genius. When in repose, its expression might have 
been called stern, for care or thought had already traced furrows 
on his high, broad forehead, shaded by masses of raven hair, and 
his dark eyes, with their overhanging brows of jet seemed to read 
the soul, but in conversation, his features lighted up, and the smile 
that then played round his mouth was so winning in its expression 
that a child would instinctively have clung to him for comfort and 
protection. 

In brief but energetic terms, he thanked the Baroness for the 
kindness he had experienced at her hands, and then turning to 
Constance he added with one of those beaming smiles that make 
their way at once to the heart— 
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“'This good man has told me what I oweto you. If I do not 
thank as I ought, the preserver of my life, it is because I can find 
no language in which to express my sense of such a benefit.” 

There was surely nothing in these simple words to send the blood 
in torrents to the cheek and brow of the young girl, or to cause her 
heart to beat so wildly, yet such was the effect they produced upon 
her. Something in the manner of the stranger—in the eagle glance 
that rested on her, and the musical tones that addressed her, seemed 
to reveal a heart in unison with her own; and that electric thrill 
which in finely constituted natures, like an internal sense— 


“Informs congenial spirits when they meet,” 


rendered it impossible for her to frame a common-place reply to his 
address. Happily the stately Baroness came to her relief, by 
enquiring the nature of the accident which had so nearly proved 
fatal to their guest. 

“T was weary of study,” he said, “and being passionately fond 
of drawing from nature, started from Dresden some weeks since, for 
a tour of observation through your romantic country. Ever since 
I entered it, I have been wild with delight, but never till I saw the 
valley of the Lech, had I imagined scenery so grand and yet so 
beautiful, so full of charms for the heart of the poet and the eye of 
the painter. This morning I left Schongau to follow the course of 
the Widden from the foot of the Stierbau to its junction with the 
Lech, but the storm delayed me, and I was compelled to remain 
for some hours at a chalet among the hills. I had taken advantage 
of the first gleam of sunshine, to complete a sketch of the pine 
bridge, when wishing to obtain a better view, I incautiously step- 
ped out on a jutting rock, which gave way, and precipitated me 
to the spot, where I was found and rescued by an angel of mercy. 
But I can hardly regret an accident which has terminated so 
happily, by exhibiting to me the Tyrolean character in all its 
nobleness and hospitality.” 

“We have been so occupied with the danger of our guest,” said 
the Baroness, turning to Albert Hofer, “ that I have not thought to 
enquire by what name I may have the honor of addressing him.” 

There wus a slight shade of embarrassment in the manner of 
the stranger as he replied after a moment’s hesitation— 

“T am known simply as Carl, until by doing something worthy 
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of the name I bear, I can win and wear it, with honor to myself 
and others.” 

It was a charmed life, led by Constance for many weeks after 
the stranger was well enough to leave his room and visit the other 
apartments of the castle. He was an accomplished musician as 
well as painter, and possessing a strong intellect and highly culti- 
vated mind, united with the utmost gentleness of disposition, and 
simplicity of manners, it was no wonder that to the inexperienced 
young girl, whose acquaintance with the sex was so limited, he 
seemed almost like a being from another sphere. It was long be- 
fore she could be prevailed on by her tutor, to sing one note in his 
presence, but when she saw the delight, the rapture with which he 
listened to her voice, her heart swelled with a proud sense of pos- 
session she had never before known. That she, so young, so 
secluded, so untaught, could give pleasures toa being like Carl, 
that she could draw tears of pleasure from those searching, unfath- 
omable eyes, this was bliss beyond all of which she had hitherto 
conceived. And Carl—ardent and enthusiastic as herself—his 
whole soul engrossed with a passionate love of music and its kin- 
dred arts—how great was his astonishment on finding amid the 
mountains of the Tyrol, a bird of such rare plumage and enchant- 
ing melody ? Little did he dream, as he hung over her for hours, 
guiding her voice through the intricate mazes of Mozart or Beetho- 
ven, thinking only of the genius which could thus without an effort, 
appropriate their ideas, and weave them into more beautiful forms 


of harmony, little did he dream that those strains were sinking . 


into his own heart, leaving there an impression never more to be 
effaced. The repeated visits of Max of Rodenswald, whose jeal- 
ousy of the stranger became every day more apparent, and whose 
manner to Constance seemed to the sensitive German even rudely 
significant, served at last to awaken him from his security, and 
reveal to him the true state of his affections. Hitherto, absorbed 
in his own pursuits, he had: seen little of female society, and had 
learned to believe the whole sex, heartless, frivolous, and designing. 
Now, for the first time, he was thrown into intimate companionship 
with a mind fresh, unhackneyed in the ways of the world, ardently 
devoted to his favorite art, and possessing capacities of no ordinary 


kind for excelling in it. And this spirit, socongenial with his own, — 


was enshrined in a form more beautiful than any he had yet scen, 
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and looked out from eyes of violet hue, expressing every shade of 
emotion, from the melting glance of affection, to the sparkle of indig- 
nation,— 


——‘‘like the sunshine that flashes on steel,” 


was it strange then, that ere he was aware, that one bright image 
was enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart ? 

Still, m all those hours of endearing intercourse, when heart met 
heart so frankly, not one word of love was ever spoken by him. 
Not for the wealth of worlds, would he if he could, have won Con- 
stance Brande to share his destiny now, for he was poor, and had 
his fortune yet to achieve, but years hence, when the vision of 
fame that now lured him onward had become a reality—when his 
name should be a household word—how gladly then, would he 
hasten to her feet, and entreat her to share with him the wealth 
and honors, thus rendered doubly valuable in his sight! Often 
indeed, as they walked, or read, or sang together, and her heart 
was innocently laid open before him, rich with noble sentiments 
and generous affections, was he sorely tempted to break over his 
self-imposed restraint, and ask for the love that would have made 
earth a Paradise. But the young German was the very soul of 
honor, and true to his own sense of duty and obligation, he reso- 
lutely refused to obey the pleadings of his heart, and prepared to 
leave Steinau, after a residence of more than three months, with- 
out betraying in words, the affection with which his heart was 
overflowing. 

But was she, the lady of his love, still “fancy free?” If it 
were not so, the secret so sedulously guarded from every human eye, 
shall be safe in our keeping, for we prize too highly that delicacy 
which would not “ unsought, be won,” to unveil even the guileless 
heart of Constance Brande for public inspection. After the depar- 
ture of Carl, her life flowed on in its usual quiet tenor, and if at 
times, some hidden emotion caused her cheek to glow, and her eye 
to kindle when the name of the German was casually mentioned, 
none ever knew that he was more to her than a passing acquaint- 
ance, whose memory would soon fade away forever. 

It was midwinter when Carl left Steinau, and spring with 
laughing brow and balmy breath had again returned to bless the 
earth, and still Max of Rodenswald came not to the castle — 
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The Baroness, who felt the infirmities of age fast increasing upon 
her, was vexed and impatient at this apparent neglect, and severely 
censured her grandchild for the coldness with which his advances 
had been received. 

“J am old, and must soon leave you,” she would say, “and 
you well know that my heart is set on seeing you the wife of the 
heir of Rodenswald before I die. Not one cent of the little pit- 
tance we now enjoy, will be yours after my death—even this 
ancient abode of our family must pass away to strangers. What 
then will become of you, my child, delicately reared as you have 
been, cast penniless and friendless on a cold and cruel world? As 
the mistress of Rodenswald, a life of ease and respectability is 
before you, but I tremble to think what may be your fate, should 
you wilfully throw away the establishment thus offered you.” 

In vain did Constance with tears assure her, that destitution in 
its worst form was preferable to the living death which a union 
without affection would entail upon her. In vain did she repre- 
sent to her that with youth and health, and the consciousness of 
talent, in her possession, she had no fears for the future. Bred in 
the narrow and exclusive school of the aristocracy of that period, 
the Baroness could see nothing in any form of labor, but degrada~- 
tion and misery, and the idea that a daughter of her noble house 
should stoop to the exercise of her talents as a means of support, 
was painful in the extreme. 

Great, therefore, was her joy, when young Max appeared at 
Steinau, accompanied by his father, and prepared to urge his suit 
to the utmost. The proposition was made by the father, with a 
condescending politeness which was intended to encourage the 
recipient of his goodness, and received by the Baroness with ill 
concealed delight. What then was the surprize of both, when 
Constance, who had been formally summoned, and informed of 
the honor in store for her, gently but firmly declined the proposed 
alliance. Excess of wonder at first took from her auditors the 
power of speech. Never before was such a thing known in the 
Tyrol. Never before had maiden dared to think and act for her- 
self, in opposition to the will of her natural guardians. Never 
before had a proposal so fraught with advantage and honor on 
one side, and condescension on the other, been so madly, blindly 
tefused. At length, the torrent of invectives, expostulations, threats 
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and commands burst forth, nearly overwhelming Cor.stance, who 
meekly bowed her head to the storm, but at its close, quietly re- 
peated the negative she had before given. ‘Then the scene became 
so painful, that Max, who dearly loved the poor girl, begged the 
privilege of seeing her alone, that he might plead his cause himself, 
where all other considerations had failed. It was difficult to 
appease the towering wrath of the Baron, sufficiently to gain a 
hearing for his request, but the happiness of a life was at stake, 
and for once Max of Rodenswald found courage to maintain a stand 
in opposition to the will of his father. 

When she found herself alone with her lover; when she heard 
his timid supplication for a return of his love, and saw his usually 
impassive features convulsed with emotion, as he dwelt on the influ- 
ence her nature must exert over his, then for a moment the resolu- 
tion of Constance wavered. But it was for a moment only. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said ina broken voice, “our union would be un- 
blessed of God, should I consent to be yours, for though as a friend 
I esteem you, there is no love in my heart for you, and without love, 
of what avail would be the possession of this worthless hand ?” 

“ But you might in time learn to love—you would learn to love 
me, Constance, when you saw every thought of my heart devoted 
to you, and felt that our destinies were indeed one. I would make 
your life, sweet Constance, like a fairy tale, every wish of yours 
should be a law to me, and you would find happiness in the bless- 
ings you could bestow on others.” Constance shook her head 
sadly, and the young man hastily resumed— 

“Can it be that your heart is given to another? Has the poor, 
puny stripling whom you saved among the rocks, months since, 
dared” 

“ Hold, sir,” exclaimed the indignant girl, “ you presume on my 
pity, in daring thus to address me. Were my heart indeed given 
to him whom you stigmatize in this cowardly manner, I might 
well glory in my choice ; but it is no preference for another that 
prompts my present decision. It is enough that I love you not, 
can never love you, and that no earthly consideration shall ever 
induce me to give my hand without my heart. If you would re- 
tain even my respect, let this subject never again be mentioned 
between us. The heir of Rodenswald, will not find it difficult to 
select one to share his honors and estate, more worthy of that 
proud position than the poor Constance of Steinau.” 
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“You do me foul wrong, Constance, py such a supposition, but 
I will not again sue like a beggar for the mercy you scornfully deny. 
The time may come, when you will regret having wilfully cast 
away a love so trueas mine. Farewell, madame, I will no longer 
intrude upon you a presence so unwelcome.” 

And thus they parted, to meet no more on earth as friends, for 
from that day, an interdict was laid on his whole family by the 
proud and vindictive Baron, which effectually closed every avenue 
to reconciliation. But though Constance shed bitter tears as she 
thought of the wreck of long cherished hopes she had been compel- 
led to make, not one feeling of regret, ever entered her heart. ‘Toil, 
privations, loneliness, an early death, all were preferable to mar- 
riage without love, and under the influence of her gentle reasonings, 
she had the happiness of finding that her simple hearted tutor, and 
even the more worldly Baroness were gradually becoming recon- 


ciled to what they at first termed her “ childish folly ” 
To be continued. 
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BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


Ovex the still deep rose the morning sun, 

Like Ocean’s monarch from his Triton’s cave 
A little moment, ere his race begun, 

Two kindled orbs their mingling glories gave ; 
And ever up as the great Splendor run, 

Down-——down his image sunk into its grave. 
Till now, far past their mutual horizon, 

They speed to mingle in the Western wave. 
And such is Life. The Sunrise of our birth 

Reveals Heaven wedded to the nether sphere, 
Still lower seeming sinks the life of earth, 

As the divine Soul mounts in proud career, 
Till, from the torn wave soaring to the sky, 
The Earth-life joins once more its Immortality. 
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THE ROCK AMID THE SEA. 


BY STACY G, POTTS. 


I well remember, in years gone by, 
Long years they seem to me, 

I sailed by the base of Ailsa crag, 
In the stormy northern sea, 

That stern old king of the mural crown, 
On his ocean throne sublime, 

Who has battled the tempests of the world, 
Since the dawning day of time. 


And the mountain waves came thundering on, 
Still reckless of past defeat, 

But the old king stood in his quiet strength, 
And dashed them at his feet. 

In his quiet strength the old king stood, 
While the waves below him rolled, 

And looked through the drifting clouds to heaven 
As he looked in the days of old. 


And there that gray old rock shall stand 
And hold the storm at bay, 

Still guiding the ocean wanderer on 
Along his dangerous way— 

When Scotia’s shore is seen no more 
And Arran’s iron bands, 

The seaman steers to the sea-fowl’s home 
Where that rock in the ocean stands, 


And I thought, when I gazed on that strong old rock, 
Far off in the raging flood, 
Of the mighty heart of the righteous man, 
Who rests on the word of God ; 
The storms that trouble a wicked world 
May surge to his very brow, 
But Ailsa’s crag, oh man of God, 
Shall sooner be moved than thou! 


What cares he for the thought of men, 
What recks he of their frown, 
His soul on the rock of ages based, 
And virtue his knightly crown-- 
They may brand his name with a felon’s shame, 
And scatter his dust in the sea, 
But the billows will break on his noble soul, 
As they break, old crag, on thee! 
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And thou, stern mocker of the storm, 
On thy ocean throne sublime, 
Shall totter and fall and disappear 
In the dying day of time. 
But when the tempest that wrecks the world, 
Shall scatter thy dust in air, 
The ark of truth shall ride the storm, 
And the righteous man be there. 








THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE, AND FATHER ACHILLI. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF G. F. SECCHI DE CASALI 
BY MRS, 8. T. MARTYN. 


Ir is now two years, since the brave citizens of Paris, wearied 
with a degrading and tyrannical oppression, awoke from their 
lethargy, and arising to a new life, trampled in the dust the last 
throne of France. It is two years since the eyes of oppressed 
Europe, of all the nations aspiring after a better state, social and 
political, were turned toward Paris as to the true sanctuary of 
universal liberty, believing firmly that the promises of France 
were neither falsehoods nor poetic and enthusiastic phrases, but 
made in good faith—and hoping that the new Republic would 
speedily march to the succor and emancipation of the nations 
groaning in servitude. Already decrees had gone forth from the 
voice of the people, to rescue Italy from the yoke of foreign tyranny, 
but while the zealous republicans of France were preparing to 
cross the Alps on this holy errand, the poet Lamartine advised not 
only to delay the expedition, but also to lay aside the red standard 
under which the popular legions had conquered and torn down 
the throne of Louis Philippe, and unfortunately for the cause of 
humanity, the magical voice of the poet was heard and obeyed. 
Lamartine, whose genius was better adapted to the lyre than to 
the council chamber or the battle field, was unwilling to hoist the 
red flag because it had “made the tour of the Champ de Mars !” 
The half republican poet forgot, or was willingly ignorant of the 
fact, that France owes all she has of liberty to those memorable 
days, in which while the red flag waved triumphantly, the aristo- 
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cratic and priestly power were humbled together, the troops of 
foreign ruffians gathered under the walls of Paris were confounded, 
and a new era created, in which the reign of freedom would have 
been universal, but for the treachery of the leaders of the people. 

The voice of Lamartine prevailed—the red flag gave place to 
the tri-colored standard, and under the shadow of this new repub- 
lican banner, the principal cities of France were put at once in a- 
state of siege. 'The sovereign people returned to a state of servi- 
tude, and in July, 1848, that same heroic and generous populace, 
by the means of Russo-aristocratic gold, and by the hands of tri- 
colored republicans, were slain by scores in the streets of the 
ensanguined capital. Lamartine fell, and with him the African 
Cavaignac, gold triumphed, and a man who had done nothing for 
France, Louis Napoleon, became the monarchical president of the 
French republic. 

Louis Napoleon commenced his career by deceiving Hungary— 
betraying Germany, threatening Switzerland, and abandoning un- 
fortunate Poland and Ireland; and as if this infamy were not 
enough, he coalesced with the potentates of Europe, and sent the 
republicans of France to strangle at its birth the young republic 
on the banks of the Tiber. Which flag, I ask, was most dis- 
graced and disgraceful, that raised by Lamartine, and which was 
carried in mockery about the seven hills of the eternal city, or the 
red banner which “ made the tour of the Champ de Mars?” Let 
the French nation answer me. 

We come now to a point of fact. Lamartine, Cavaignac, and 
the prisoner of Ham, have any or all of them done any thing for 
the real good of France? The actual political state of that coun- 
try is now even worse than before the revolution of 1848. Perse- 
cutions for political opinion are the order of the day—exiled stran- 
gers are persecuted or driven away—the press is under a rigid 
censorship—public reunions are forcibly dispersed—all places of 
profit are filled by royalists and Bonapartists, and under the em- 
blem of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, those true republicans 
are hunted out and condemned, who wish to make their country 
the refuge of the unfortunate, and the national arms the vindicator 
and avenger of the suffering and oppressed. 

More than four hundred French republicans now confined. for 
political offences in the fortress of Ham, beside those detained at 
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Brest, are incarcerated and refused a trial in which they might be 
proved either guilty or innocent. Such proceedings recall the 
days of the famous Bastile, and of the Holy Inquisition. The 
tribunals of Versailles, composed of servile politicians, careful only 
to keep their places, condemn to the galleys, men dear to their 
country as virtuous citizens, and as if imprisonment were not suf- 
ficiently oppressive to those noble champions of democracy, add 
to it exile in a distant and unhealthy climate, under the burning 
sun of Africa. Those barbarous regions will become the tomb of 
true French republicans. Truly it is strange to see a Napoleon 
condemning those who have helped to raise him to his elevated 
position, to perish in that same climate, which was selected by the 
English oligarchy, as the grave of Napoleon the warrior ! 

By the revolution of 1848, the Frénch nation should have 
cleansed themselves from the stains left upon them by their kings, 
from the dismemberment of Poland to the time of Louis Philippe. 
France, as the living soul of European civilization, ought to fulfil 
the mission assigned her by Providence—that of the emancipation 
of suffering Europe. How has she done this? Not by the aban- 
donment of Poland, by the treaties of 1813, not by the invasion of 
Spain in 1823, the occupation of Ancona in 1831; not by her igno- 
ble conduct in the affair of the Orient in 1840 and ’50 ; ‘net by the 
desertion of Cracow, and now, as a republic, not by electing an 
ambitious prince instead of a republican citizen to the chief office 
in her gift, thus making herself an instrument in the hands of 
crowned tyrants to assassinate the youthful Republic of Rome !— 
Future generations will find it difficult to believe, that a Republic 
could have destroyed a sister Republic, animated neither by re- 
venge nor the desire of conquest, but simply to re-establish a power 
the most odious, criminal and sacrilegious of all—the temporal 
power of the Popedom! But the blood shed in Rome in the cause 
of Italian emancipation, is too precious to remain always un- 
avenged. 

Among the most innocent and excellent of the victims of Popish 
cruelty and French treachery, is Father Giacinto, or Jacinthus 
Achilli, a converted priest, whose labors during the brief continu- 
ance of the Roman republic, were unceasing and successful. This 
good man, we are happy to learn, has escaped from the malice of 
his enemies, and is now in safety beyond their reach. As his 
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history is not generally known, and much interest has been ex- 
cited in this and other Christian countries in his fate, I shall give 
a short account of his life and character previous to his imprison- 
ment in Rome for the faith he held. 

The Rev. Giacinto Achilli was born in Viterbo in 1803, and had 
hardly reached the age of sixteen, when he assumed the Domini- 
can habit in his own country, and in 1821 was ordained priest at 
Lucca, where he enjoyed the special favor of the reigning Duke. 
Soon afterward he returned to Viterbo, and there his talents, his 
knowledge, his eloquence, and his excellent character, attracted 
universal esteem. 'The Vicar General of the Province had the 
greatest confidence in him, and immediately raised him to a post 
of honor and influence in the Dominican Order. In 1826 he was 
appointed public professor of philosophy in the Lyceum, and he 
was the first to occupy the chair of Biblical Literature instituted 
by his means, thus early manifesting that love for the word of God 
which has since led to his separation from the Church of Rome. 
In 1833 he left Viterbo, carrying with him the love and veneration 
of all his fellow citizens, and departed for Rome, having been 
elected rector of schools, and primary Professor in the College of 
Minerva in that city. He was also appointed visitor of the Domi- 
nican convents in the Roman and Tuscan States, an office which 
he held until 1835, when he left Capua, and soon after was elect- 
ed Prior of the Dominican Convent in Naples. 

At this time, his pulpit eloquence and his dissertations from the 
professorial chair, attracted so much attention, that a lithographic 
likeness was taken of him, and widely circulated. But becoming 
convinced, that the doctrine of transubstantiation was not taught 
in the Scriptures, he came out openly against it, and his preaching 
became so decidedly Protestant in manner, that he was suddenly 
called to Rome, and confined in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
He was treated, however, with much gentleness, and every means 
made use of to induce him to retract his positions, and enter again 
into the communion of the church, of which he had been until 
then, the ornament. He was at length set at liberty, under strict 
surveillance, but managed to escape and fly to the Ionian Islands, 
from whence he wrote at once to the Pope, plainly declaring him- 
self a Protestant. "This was in 1841. Subsequently he became 
Professor of Theology in the Protestant College of Malta, and in 
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1848 went to England, where he remained until the flight of the 
Pope in December of the same year. The revolution and conse- 
quent liberty of opinion in Rome, induced him to return to that 
city in February, 1849. During the existence of the Republic, he 
occupied himself in distributing Bibles, and in receiving crowds of 
people who thronged his house from morning to evening, to re- 
ceive instructions and explanations of the Holy Bible. He never 
preached publicly until the Constitution, granting full religious 
liberty, was proclaimed—and though he naturally sympathized 
with the brave Romans, took great pains to withdraw himself 
from all the political movements which were daily taking place. 

When the city was taken by General Oudinot, he wrote to his 
friends, that they had nothing to fear for him while the French 
flag waved in Rome, that his mission had been so innocent, and 
so distinct from politics, that no one could harm him, and that 
though he must of course fly before the Pope should return, until 
then he was secure, as no religious persecutions would be tolerated 
under the banner of France. He was soon undeceived. Ateleven 
o'clock of the night of the 29th of July, four officers of the secret 
police presented themselves at the Borghese Palace where he was 
residing, accompanied by a company of French Chasseurs, and 
arrested him in the name of the Prefect of police, and led him to 
the Inquisition, where he was confined in a damp and fetid sub- 
terranean cell. The English Consul, Mr. Freeborn, endeavored 
with his accustomed generosity to procure his liberation, but in 
vain. Dr. Achilli was a Roman subject and priest. Mr. Free- 
born at last succeeded in obtaining his removal to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, where he remained in strict confinement, without the 
privilege of seeing or communicating with his friends. Mean- 
while a secret process was commenced which is not yet concluded, 
and probably sentence would have been pronounced without in- 
forming the unfortunate prisoner even of what he stood accused. 

When the news of his arrest reached England, his numerous 
friends petitioned the French Governor, who at once ordered an 
examination of the case to be made. But the Cardinals falsely 
asserted that he had not been arrested on account of his religion, 
but for criminal conduct, and they circulated throughout Europe 
to his great injury, the most unfounded slanders. 

Two of the intimate friends of Dr. Achilli, proceeded to 
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Rome with these stories. The most thorough researches were 
made at Viterbo, where the supposed crime had never been heard 
of, and the name of Achilli was remembered with the greatest 
affection and respect. 'The Roman authorities then changed their 
ground, and openly declared that he “was arrested and would be 
punished for his apostacy as a priest and a brother of the order ; 
that he was a Roman subject who had done much harm to reli- 
gion, and would if spared do much more, and that no foreign 


power could interfere to prevent their proceedings!” All this, 


under the shadow of the French flag! 'They denied the calum- 
nies they had circulated, and stood firm in the incontestible right 
of the holy office to “examine, judge, and punish.” His two 
friends vainly implored permission to see him. The request was 
made to Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers, the French commandant, by 
whom it was referred to the Cardinal Vicar; he in his turn re- 
ferred it to the Pope, who sent back an unqualified refusal. Soon 
after, one of his companions in captivity, a protegee of the Pope 
and of Cardinal Lambruschini, who had been imprisoned for 
stealing medals from the Vatican, denounced Dr. Achilli for 
preaching the Gospel in prison, and he was condemned to more 
rigid and solitary confinement. 

General Baraguay has interested himself much in this case, but 
the position of the French in Rome is such a false one, that his 
hands are virtually tied, and the most that he can do, is to arrange 
matters so that the Reverend Father may escape from his confine- 
ment. But is this all France should do? After her name, her sol- 
diers, and her flag have been employed in carrying into effect the 
mandates of the holy office, should she not rather have brought 
the innocent out openly, and in virtue of her acknowledged autho- 
rity delivered him from those who are thirsting for his blood ? 

Dr. Achilli had been summoned before a French tribunal in 
Rome, ostensibly to give evidence on the trial of a Roman patriot, 
charged with promoting a riot on the Corso on the entrance of the 
French. ' On the first day the witness was carefully returned ; on 
the second, he “ escaped” in a French military uniform. He is 
now in London, where his distinguished talents and great virtues 
have gained him numerous friends, and where he intends to con- 
secrate his life to the work of preaching the Gospel among the 
Italian refugees of that great metropolis. 
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ECCE HOMO! 
BY MRS. 8S. T, MARTYN. 


Benotp the Man! His head with thorns surrounded, 
Which once a glory like the sun, did wear; 

That sacred head, for our transgressions wounded, 
Bleeding and pierced, is bowed in anguish there. 


Behold the Man! The human and divine, 
In those pale lineaments, serenely blending, 

Where through the flesh, such rays of Godhead shine, 
As heaven’s own brightness, to the scene are lending, 


Behold the Man! A more than mortal sorrow, 
Speaks through the dimness of those languid eyes ; 
Whose upturned gaze, seeks strength and hope to borrow, 
From silent converse with his native skies. 


Behold the Man! Darkness hath settled o’er him, 
Shrouding creation in its funeral pall; 
Jehovah’s arm is bared in wrath before him, 
And all his thunderbolts, around him fall. 


Behold the Man! In that dread hour of anguish, 

When vengeance held o’er earth and heaven her sway ; 
Did the strong pulse of love grow faint and languish, 

Or mercy from her errand turn away ? 


Behold the Man! Life’s purple tide is flowing 
Faint and more faint, with every gasping breath ; 

But love unquenched within his breast is glowing, 
In its fixed purpose, stronger still than death. 


Behold the Man! The latest pang is over, 
Tis finished ! was his last victorious ¢ry ; 

And angel bands around the conqueror hover, 
His radiant escort to a throne on high. 


Behold the Man! No mortal eye may gaze 
Upon the splendors that surround him now; 
E’en the bright cherubim that chant his praise, 
Veiling their faces, at his footstool bow. 


Behold the Man! No more subdued and shrouded, 
In fall effulgence flashes the divine; 

And in that clear serene, undimmed, unclouded, 
Earth’s ransomed myriads rejoicing, shine. 
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CHIVALRY. 


BY Cc. W. TOLLES. 


“ A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
Who since the time that he firste began’ 

To riden oute, had loven chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honor, fredom and curtesie; 

Full worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And thereto had he ridden no man ferre, 

As wel in Cristendom as in Hethnesse, 

And ever honored for his worthinesse.”——-CHaucERr. 


CurivaLry! the common magazine of the poet and the poet- 
aster, the antiquarian, the novelist, and the daydreamer! The 
battle-field of historians and essayists! Asserted by some to have 
been the youth of civilization—by others, the decrepit childish- 
ness of barbarism. By some claimed as a wise invention of the 
age—by others regarded as the fitful ebullition of an erratic fancy. 
For centuries the ambition of every youth, the praise of every lady, 
the employment of every noble. Song delighted in lauding it: 
history’s pen was busy narrating its deeds: philosophy left its 
solemn studies to gaze awhile delightedly upon it. Millions of 
gaily equipped knights have swept across the plains of Europe 
exulting under its banners. 'The deserts of Palestine have glittered 
with its insignia. But the bones of those knights are entombed 
—their sepulchre forgotten. Institutions pass away like men.— 
Chivalry with its glory—its panoramic realities—has vanished. 
Its symbols are uninterpreted—its ritual is forgotten—its ceremo- 
nies like antiquated furniture, which though massive and carved, 
is obsolete, are tossed aside, while new assume their place. That 
which pulsated the heart of Europe for centuries can be told in a 
few words. The armorial scutcheons of thousands of knights to 
which honor and life were devoted, are become pictures for the 
amusement of schoolboys. The reality of chivalry’s romantic era 
is extenuated to a web for the poet, the fascinating regret of an 
unsophisticated youth, or a languishing maiden, the ridicule of an 
utilitarian, the clap-trap of the stage, when brandishing huge 
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_wooden swords and wearing tin helmets, some. Warwick or Hot- 
spur fences in the most approved modern fashion. 

Did troubadours sing, did knights combat, did ladies smile, did 
religion bless for nought? Was the genius of the world employed 
for three centuries in generating an immense actual burlesque ? 
Were all men acquiescent performers? Did the labor of ages erect 
only an evanescent, profitless edifice like the ice palace of Queen 
Catharine? Was chivalry a grand mistake—a collusive self- 
stultification of all men—a huge obstruction thrown into the stream 
of progress like the rafts in our western rivers? Or was ita beau- 
tiful practical mythology—an apotheosis of sentiments—a super- 
human incarnation of heroism? ‘These are the extremes of 
opinion on the subject, and both have found advocates. 

We do not intend to garland chivalry with unlimited and un- 
discriminating panegyric. We cannot represent it as little better 
than a parade of ‘ fantasticals’ on a holiday. There is a golden 
mean in opinion as well as in social position. So long a time has 
elapsed since the existence of chivalry ; so diverse have been the 
opinions and representations of commentators upon it ; so doubt- 
ful is the testimony of history as to its customs and immediate 
effects upon contemporary generations, that it is folly to form un- 
qualified prejudices in favor or against it. 

We will implicitly believe the antiquary, when he exhibits hel- 
mets, coats of mail and two-edged swords, concerning their age, 
their owners, and the doughty deeds of which they have been par- 
takers. But we want none of his semi-fabulous, and marvellous 
confirmatory narratives regarding any supernatural qualities,which 
antiquarian veneration supposes them to possess. We claim the 
capacity and the right to judge of these according to the known 
properties of metals. So in reading history—in judging motives— 
in scrutinizing the intrigues and involutions of courts—in analy- 
zing character—in estimating the effects of a man or an institu- 
tion upon contemporaneous or subsequent society—we must not 
be led like a stranger in a dark cave by the hand of a guide ; we 
must light a torch for ourselves. We must adopt some general 
and immutable law of human nature, to which all phenomena 
can be referred. So also the elements of chivalry, the extent of 
its influences, its deeds, its paraphernalia, its rise and decline, we 
will submissively receive from the historian. But whether these 
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elements were consonant with the sympathies of the universal 
human heart, and therefore caleulated to excite devotion and to 
produce beneficial effects ; whether that influence tended to pro- 
mote civilization ; whether those deeds by smiting down the rocky 
intrenchments of powerful rapacity removed obstructions to the 
sunlight, or only the barriers of the destroying torrent ; whether 
that paraphernalia was likely to be the gorgeous robes of Freedom 
newly attired, or only the splendid trappings of tyranny flaunting 
impudently before the eyes of ignorant millious, seducing their 
gaze while the chains were securely riveted upon their limbs ; 
whether its rise was a demand of the age for Security, or only a 
new scheme of man’s oppressors for exalting might over right ; 
whether its decline was another march in the advance of progress, 
or a suppression of the efforts for liberty and happiness, we are 
not to receive from the dictation of partizans to one opinion or the 
other. 'They must be calculated according to the wants of the 
age ; according to the operations which they would have upon 
any human nature placed in the same circumstances ; upon our- 
selves. He who would read history aright, must “sit solidly at 
home and not suffer himself to be bullied by kings or empires, but 
know that he is greater than all the geography and the govern- 
ment in tke world ; he must transfer the point of view to himself, 
and not deny his conviction that he is the court, and if England 
or Egypt have any thing to say to him, he will try the case.” 

Human nature is always the same. Disguise it as we will, 
under the different robes of Antiquity, Greek, Roman, Chivalry, 
King, Queen, Lord or Peasant, the original and essential humanity 
with all beauties and faults is apparent. The student with his eyes 
charmed under the influence of his own ideal fancies, sublimates 
and etherializes every thing in the past. It is sacred ground to 
him. It would be sacrilege to suppose that all those great minds, 
and all those brilliant actions with which he communes till the 
glow of enthusiasm stirs up the innermost depths of his quiet and 
placid bosom—were but men like ourselves—were but the off- 
spring of love or hate—desperation at a coquette’s duplicity, or 
revenge for some opprobrious epithet. We form as false ideas of 
history, reading it through this translucent and magnifying me- 
dium, as did the London cockney of country life, who supposed 
the sains and their wives and daughters always talked in the 
poetical language of pastoral idyls. 
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Doubtless there were good knights and bad, noble and mean, 
puissant and puny, courageous and craven, chivalrous and selfish, 
courteous and brutal, manly and foppish. 'To some the descrip- 
tion of Marmion would be appropriate : 


“ Well by his visage you might know , 
He was a stalwart knight and keen, 
And had in many a battle been 
Yet lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak.” 


Others were “cdrpet knights,” who could better display their 
accomplishments in a lady’s boudoir, than on a field of battle.— 
Every character of the present age would doubtless find a dupli- 
cate in the age of chivalry. Could we reanimate the motionless 
remains of the knightly era ; could we call forth from their resting 
place, upon the tombs in many a Gothic abbey and in the sands 
of Asia, the statues and bones of gallant knights—could we vivify 
them—decorate them with all the armor and insignia of chivalry 
—put the steed beneath them—the lance into their hand—the 
spur upon their heel ; could we bid the squires sound the trum- 
pets and unfurl the banners ; as knight after knight emerged from 
the distant darkness like a stern bronze statue, and assumed his 
place among the gathered millions ; as we saw the brilliancy, the 
animation, the variety of the pageant, it would enchant us like 
the first view of the theatre, a novice. But let the eye become 
familiarized to the extended scene—let the mass be resolved into 
individuals. Follow the chiefs to their discussions—the Condot- 
tieri to their mercenary calculations—the veterans to their rude 
camp jests—the youths to their vulgar obscenities and licentious 
anecdotes—“ we should find them boisterous, revengeful, bilious, 
and dishonest fellows ; vulgar in attire, awkward in harness, 
covered with salve patches on their arms and legs, where they 
were galled with their iron mail, and leaving their scores unpaid, 
all the way from France and Britain even to the Holy Land,’”— 
we should be most likely to hurry them all back into their graves 
like ghosts at cock-crowing, or Roderick Dhu’s men into the furze 
at the second blast of his horn. Sir Walter Scott is probably the 
best delineator of knightly character. His knights are men—not 
demigods—not hollow statues, iron Memnons, continually speak- 
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ing heraldic technicalities, and eternally bragging of their ladye 
loves. In this respect he differs on one side from the host of ballad 
mongers, romancers, legendaries and modern novelists; and on 
the other from Cervantes and Butler. The latter, however, wrote 
with a specific object. Don Quixote was a fitting edict for the 
abrogation of a superannuated system. Hudibras with his pedan- 
try, his grossness, his lazy spring-halt steed and ridiculous squire, 
a mere vehicle for satire upon the age. 

The affirmative beneficial effects of chivalry may at first appear 
impalpable and indefinite. Beneficent ingredients both in nature 
and society are often passive. It is only by ejecting them that 
the deficiency becomes apparent. We do not appreciate the hor- 
rid breadth and depth of the chasm till the bridge is removed and 
it gapes uncovered. Let us suppose chivalry never to have had 
an existence. Let us enquire what would the age have done 
without it; what could have supplied its place. 

The age in which chivalry arose was probably a short time 
posterior to the death of Charlemagne. The empire of that illus- 
trious monarch had been divided and subdivided among his de- 
generate and imbecile successors. 'The chords of unity that bound 
its various members, which he had collected and concentered in his 
own hands, were now scattered, and but loosely connected to the 
thrones of many petty kings. Society was in disorder. It resem- 
bled confused and irregular crowds dispersing in all directions 
after having been held in one place by a great orator. In lieu of 
one great, dominant, central government, hundreds of tyrannical 
barons controlled small circles around their own castles. They 
oppressed the poor—they entertained feuds with each other—they 
practiced civil warfare—they waylaid and plundered travellers— 
they subjugated the peasantry and villages, and formed the feudal 
institution. 'The age needed either some great man or some great 
institution to which the eyes of all coincidently should look. The 
former did not appear—what should constitute the latter? The 
church ? This possessed in some measure the requisite elements. 
But the church at that period had not assumed the superior and 
prominent position which it subsequently attained. It could modify 
but not control. It was itself compelled to seek the protection of 
the temporal princes. Monasteries ceded their lands to the neigh- 
boring barons, and received them again as fiefs. A pope like the 
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vigorous and aspiring Leo Tenth, had not yet arisen to assert the 
supremacy of the papal chair. The feudal system was incompe- 
tent and unfitted to supply the wants of the age, since it was sel- 
fish, limited, hostile to all change or elevation among the lower 
orders, and insubordinate to any recognized head. The nobles, 
possessing neither inclination nor opportunity for intellectual im- 
provement, were warlike and adventurous. The pleasures of the 
chase alone could not gratify the activity of their natures. The 
people, discontented and numerous, were unable in their low state 
of agriculture to subsist on the land, and needed employment and 
support. A great active institution was required. 

“Tt was then that some poor nobles, probably suffering them- 
selves from the oppression of more powerful lords, but at the same 
time touched with sincere compassion for the wretchedness they 
saw around them, first leagued together for the holy purpose of 
redressing wrongs and defending the weak.” 'The scheme caught 
the imagination of the youthful and the ardent. The church con- 
secrated it. Opulence dignified and enriched it. Power acknow- 
ledged it. The feudal lords, instead of domestic tyrants and 
exacting masters, became courteous knights and generous leaders. 
The harsh features of feudalism were softened by the urbanity of 
chivalry. The gruff tone of defiance and assault changed into 
the gallant challenge to knightly combat. Perhaps chivalry was 
the development of the native benevolence of the heart hitherto 
concealed or diverted and corrupted by circumstances. Perhaps 
it was but one of those singular phenomena which often happen 
in the world, when men of little philanthropy and no religion, 
under the impulse of a singular enthusiasm for benefitting their 
fellow-creatures, gratify their love of glory and the dictates of their 
passions without at all suspecting it. Whatever may have been 
the cause, chivalry absorbed the praise of all, and remodelled 
Society. 

We can best obtain a knowledge of its comparative merits—of 
the nature of its concomitants, by placing it in juxtaposition with 
the institution of some preceding age. 

The classic era is one to which the student reverts with a fond 
and lingering gaze. Its memories are mellow and solemn, like 
Melancholy musing among the ruins of a desolated temple.— 
Chivalry on the contrary was the embodiment of wild. and reck- 
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less action. Mars haa become incarnated and inspired his adopted 
brethren with the fury of his own teelings. 

The literature of both is in some respects similar. Both record 
instances of high physical valor—both are imbued with enthusi- 
asm, both are representations of men acting under an assumed 
or a self-credenced inspiration—both are gorgeously garnished 
with the marvellous in action and superstition—both inspire 
heroic emulation. Achilles has been compared with Richard Coeur 
de Lion. The battles of Homer would not be inaptly performed 
if represented by a company of knights. Indeed the legends of 
the middle ages are full of such anachronisms, and Achilles and 
Ulysses are not unfrequently paraded cased in coats of mail. 

But the literature of these two periods presents -also points of 
wide dissimilarity. The former conducts us through gardens, 
giving soft echoes to the footfalls of philosophers and their disciples 
—through groves where we can almost see fauns and satyrs 
peering grotesquely from behind the trees—along rivulets whose 
waters undulate with the graceful motions of the Nereids—through 
temples, and statues every where redolent with the spirit of beauty. 
The latter hurries us along through halls lined with armed warriors 
—through gautly tournaments decked not with art and poetry, but 
with gay banners and the emblazonments of heraldry—through the 
clangor and tumult of battles—or anon drags us to the steep upon 
which frown the dark embattlements of some huge castle. One 
is chaste and simple, the other cumbrous and redundant—One 
airy, like lattice work—the other solid like the wall of a fortress. 
One uninstructed to actexcept by the impulses of feeling—The 
other regulating the minutest action by formal etiquette. ‘The liter- 
ature of Greece as it comes to our ear through the distance of ages 
sounds like the cadence of a waterfall trickling and splashing in 
the recess of agrove. The literature of chivalry, similar neither to 
this, nor yet to the busy machinery-like hum of modern days, is 
like a party of cavaliers sitting beside the dark wooded banks of 
“the yellow Tagus.” Now the careless jest and buoyant song 
go round; but soon comes the noise of strife—the exulting pell- 
mell between Moors and Christians and the flourish of trumpets 
at victory. The exponent of one age is the Greek in his blight 
armor, nimble and active ; of the other, the knight armed cap-a- 
pie, unwieldy but’ powerful. 
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As far as literature and art are concerned, it is evident the pre- 
ference must be acceded to antiquity. But chivalry was pathem- 
atic—based on feelings rather than taste. The love of beauty was 
fundamental in both (as indeed it always is in every beneficent 
institution.) But antiquity worshipped the external lineaments ; 
chivalry the internal characteristics, The ancients mythologized 
nature ; the knights recognized the beauty of social principles and 
obtained some inklings of the noblest species of beauty, that of 
moral rectitude. It was this that led them to adopt and regard 
the vows of knighthood, hospitality, bravery, honor, and devotion 
to the ladies. The soul of chivalry, says Hallam, was individual 
honor. In any of these they were far superior to the Grecians. 
It was obligatory on every true knight to open his door to every 
member of his profession, to relieve distress, succor the afflicted, 
revenge the injured. The generosity with which they treated 
their prisoners taken in battle, often illustrated in Froissart, was 
far superior to the policy inculcated upon the Spartans, “ never 
pursuea flying enemy lest next time they should stand their ground.” 
For a knight to be guilty of falsehood even to an enemy, was derog- 
atory and infamous. 'The Lacedemonians taught that “lying was 
no disgrace if not discovered.” But the true glory of chivalry, that 
for which modern times are most indebted to it, is the elevation of 
woman. With barbarians she was but a slave—with the orientals 
a mere vehicle of licentious pleasure—with the Greeks a mother 
of children—with the Romans, a political chattel. But with the 
rude Goths who conquered the enervated, luxurious and effeminate 
inhabitants of Italy, she was a social equal, and became by the 
institution of chivalry exalted into a queen. She was the elected 
genius of the knight binding upon his armor the tokens of her 
approbation, inspiring his heart in the fainting hour of battle, pre- 
siding at his tournaments, and adjudging the prize of valor and 
courtesy. 

The ignorance of the knights and their licentiousness, have 
been a favorite topic of decrial. But in comparison with ancient 
popular education and morals, these must vanish. Many of the 
brave and noble could not indeed write their own names. In the 
chaotic destruction of literature that occurred upon the subversion 
of thé Roman empire, this is not to be wondered at. The excite- 
ment of forming new governments, of pioneeringinto a wilderness 
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civil and political, hitherto unsettled, and laying the foundations 
of empires, overpowered the cultivation of letters, which are always 
most prosperous in time of peace. Like the nautilus upon the 
ocean, they sink in storms. The true question is, did chivalry 
contain within itself the excitements towards intellectual cultiva- 
tion? We scarcely think it did. Deeds of arms engrossed its 
whole attention. As far as this point is concerned, its chief bene- 
fit seems to have been in awakening the people of Europe from 
their lethargic stupidity, and giving them something to think and 
talk about.—Neither a slight nor a useless task! 'Troubadours 
arose to sing the deeds of knights and the praises of the ladies. 
Achilles must fight before Homer can relate. So knighthood, 
though not in itself a literary institution, furnished the argument 
for many subsequent authors, among whom we may number 
Tasso, Ariosto, Chaucer and Spencer. 

As regards licentiousness, this prevailed ne more as an effect of 
chivalry than as a feature of the age. A general indefiniteness 
of opinion on practical morality pervaded all classes, consequent 
upon the intermingling of the loose doctrines of ancient polythe- 
ism with the precepts of Christianity. Religion had degenerated 
into a mere master of ceremonies, instead of being what its great 
founder designed, the rectifier of the heart. Thecourtly gallantry 
of knighthood may appear to some worse than the brutal passions 
of the feudal lords. The true question is the one previously pro- 
posed. Did chivalry have a tendency to foster and perpetuate 
licentiousness ? We do not believe that vice, however gilded by 
station or honor, loses any jot of its deformity. But that the refined 
sentimentalism of the knights, marred as it was by sensuality, was 
an advance upon the indiscriminate and open intercourse of ancient 
society—that it was better than the undisciplined brutality of the 
feudal barons, is certainly evident. That the knightly vow of chas- 
tity was perilled by the unrestrained freedom existing between the 
knights and the ladies of their adoption, is true. But how can we 
believe that the youthful knight, bouyant in hope and strenuous in 
honor, enshrining his ladye in all the idolizing imaginations of youth 
—recognizing her not alone as an object of affection, but as the god- 
dess who should flit above him in the contest as the goddesses of 
old are described in Homer, hovering around the helmets of their 
protege heroes, should desecrate all those imaginations and tear 
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his idol from the exalted pedestal where best he loved to worship 
her? History has yet to inform us that exalting woman, idealizing 
her character, placing her where she can dictate the code of social 
jurisprudence, are the proper methods for debasing her or escaping 
her sovreignty. When men make idols, they do not immedi- 
ately disenthrone them. ' They make them too of a material which 
appears to them valuable—they then fall down and worship al- 
though the idol be a golden calf. 

“ An impartial taste,” says Gibbon—*“ must prefer a Gothic tour- 
nament to the Olympic games of classic antiquity.” The same 
preference might be extended to the private life of each period. It 
is enough if a political or social institution is of equal moral stature 
with thecontemporary religion. Morecannotbe expected. States- 
men, and warriors, or tailors, and milliners, are not the proper cur- 
ators of morals. Chivalry so viewed was not deficient. In its 
youth it was pure and austere. It subsequently degenerated, as 
all things human do. Having accomplished its mission, it passed 
away before the discoveries and inventions of a new era, as the 
solemn ghost of a past year, disappears from the platform of time 
at the entrance of its more vigorous successor, or as some staid 
Knickerbocker of the last century, clothed in knee-breeches and long 
hose, would be thrust to the wall by the bustling pedestrians of 
the present day. It had an illustrious life and a splendid renown. 
In the long sequence of incidents that have visited the world, this 
was eminently honored. Egypt with her pyramids, Greece with 
her literature, Rome with her gigantic civil policy, are monuments 
for veneration. But chivalry raised a social fabric from whose 
portals have issued lessons more beneficial than the hieroglyphics 
of Ptolemy, the hexameters of Homer, or the institutes of the Ce- 
sars. The fabric has indeed fallen. But the ruins have been 
incorporated, always unacknowledged, often surreptitiously, into 
the structures of civilization. “Had chivalry not existed, all the 
vices which we behold in that period of the world’s history would 
have been immensely increased, for there would have been no coun- 
teracting incitement. The immorality of those timés would have 
been a thousand degrees more gross, for passion would have wanted 
the only principle of refinement, the ferocity of the brave would 
have shown itself in darker scenes of bloodshed, for no courtesy 
would have tempered it with gentleness. Even religion would 
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have remained longer obscured, for the measures taken to darken 
it, by those whose means it was to make interest a rule, would 
have been but faintly opposed, had not chivalry by softening the 
manners of the age, and promoting general communication be- 
tween man, gradually done away darkness and admitted light.” 


KOSSUTH. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Lanp of the Magyars! thou who rose 

Complete in awful arms, to cope 
With banded nations for thy foes— 

A new Minerva !—with what hope 
We saw thy dauntless sons pour out 
Their blood at Freedom’s charging shout, 
And heard thy Warrior-Prophet peal 
His war.cry potent as their steel, 

With words that roused our souls afar 
To wage with him that desperate war, 
Till we could almost trust the tale 

Of promise that thou shouldst prevail. 


We saw the grim and frozen North 
Pouring its stolid thousands forth, 

Who came like locust-clouds that brown 
Wide realms of greenness in their path, 

And sunk like autumn leaves sucked down, 
The roaring whirlpool of thy wrath. 

But treason, still the deadliest foe 

Laid all thy budding promise low. 


It came! the fall that could but come, 

Came to repeat the eternal law 

That swords shall bite the hands that draw 
And slaughter seal the slayer’s doom. 


Yet brave Hungaria, not the less 
In more than battle’s poor success 
We hail thee victor, hail and bless, 
Thy fiery trials have annealed t 
High souls that will not shrink or yitid . 
Thy Warrior Bard whose awful words 
Are rythmed to the clash of swords, 
Sublime Kossuth, himself, shall be 
Thy Land’s eternal Victory. 





CONSTANCE BRANDE ; 
OR, THE ARTIST LOVER. 


BY MRS. S, T. MARTYN. 
CHAPTER II.—THE PRIMA DONNA. 


Ir was a holiday in Vienna, and every where throughout that 
magnificent capital, the streets and suburbs were thronged with 
gaily dressed men and women, hastening to or returning from the 
palace of the emperor, for the birth-day of Joseph II. had given 
occasion to the general festivity, and on that day the monarch 
held open court, and the meanest of his subjects were privileged 
to look upon his person, and to bend the knee before him in token 
of love and fealty. An expression of satisfied loyalty was visible 
on the countenances of the multitudes as they crowded along the 
Prater, on their way to the several places of entertainment with 
which Vienna abounds—the peasantry to the public gardens, and 
the middle and higher classes to the saals or dancing saloons, 
wher the exquisite bands of Strauss and Lanner beguiled the 
time until evening should summon them to a still higher enter- 
tainment in the Karnthnerthor or opera house. On that evening, 
in compliment to the justly beloved sovereign, the new opera of 
the great Von Weber, the far-famed Freischutz was to be brought 
out for the first time in Vienna, and a new Prima Donna, with 
whose name all Vienna had been for some days ringing, was to 
make her appearance before the public. Only a few favored con- 
noisseurs had as yet listened to her voice, but expectation was at 
its height, for the new soprano was said to be as good as she was 
gifted and beautiful, and had been for years a pupil of the Abbe 
Vogler, a learned and accomplished musician, once the instructor 
of Von Weber himself, and a universal favorite with his fellow- 
citizens. 

Among the varieus groups who were seeking either their own 
homes or the public gardens, was one consisting of three individ- 
uals, a young girl, and a middle-aged man and woman, clad in 
the dress of substantial citizens, yet evidently belonging rather to 
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the inferior class of artizans, than to that of burghers or tradesmen, 
who affected great exclusiveness in their social intercourse, and 
eagerly sought occasions of access to the circles of wealth and 
fashion immediately above them. 

“Well, Annette,” said the man, turning to his younger com- 
panion—* what think you of our gracious emperor and his royal 
palace? Saw ye ever the like of that, in the old castles of the 
Tyrol ?” 

“Tt was indeed a goodly show, and the emperor, whom may 
God preserve ! is indeed a right noble and royal prince, but to my 
thinking, there are sights in our old home, for it is yours as well 
as mine, brother, that are finer than all the palaces in Vienna, and 
men and women too as well worth looking at, though they are 
not dressed out in velvets and gold laces and embroidery, like the 
gay birds yonder.” 

“ And what are all these fine sights, my wise sister, for I do not 
remember having seen them, though as you say, I was born under 

‘ the shadow of the Stierbau ?” 

“ Now shame on you, Martin, for asking such a question. Be- 
cause you have become a citizen of Vienna, must you forget to 
carry a T'yrolean heart under your doublet, and a T'yrolean tongue 
between your teeth? Do you not remember the dark mountains 
that stand above our green valleys, like the angel we saw in the 
picture the other day, guarding with his drawn sword the garden 
of Eden—or the clear lakes like crystals set in emeralds, on which 
we used to sail, or those glorious sunsets, with heaven itself shining 
through, and lighting up the clouds, the like of which I shall 
never see again ?” 7 

“Bravo, little one, you talk as well as father Jerome himself. 
But all this has nothing to do with the matter in hand. What 
are hills and lakes and clouds, to emperors and lords and palaces? 
They are no more alike than the leather apron I wear in my work- 
shop, and the stone I polish there for the coronet of a duchess.— 
One would never think of comparing them.” 

“ Well, then, what say you of our grand annual festival, when 
we used to go with our flock and herds to the Alpine pastures in 
the spring and autumn? Have you forgotten the milker or senner 
marching at the head of the procession with staff in hand, and 
his dress decked with gay ribbons, followed by the mayerkuh or 
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champion cow, covered with immense garlands of flowers, and 
wearing round her neck a large bell, who leads in her turn the 
other cows adorned with smaller bunches of flowers, ribbons and 
embroidered straps with little bells, more showy than even the 
gold and silver trappings we have seen to-day? Next came the 
galteter, with the young heifers and calves, then the gaisser or 
goat-keeper, with the goats, next the schafer or shepherd, with 
flocks of sheep, and last of all the saudirne or swine herd, with 
droves of swine closing the sight—and now tell me, brother, can 
one see any thing in this grand city more beautiful to the eye, 
than that long train, with banners flying, and the music of drum 
and fife, as it wound up the long height, now lost and now revealed 
amid the thick foliage? But Iam chattering here, forgetting my- 
self, that I have to dress my young lady for the evening, and 
she alone so long.” 

Thus saying, the young girl left her companions, and hurriedly 
pursued her way through the most retired streets, until she reached 
a small neat dwelling in the Leopoldstadt, surrounded by a gar. 
den, and presenting an air of comfort and neatness, quite unusual 
in the houses of the lower orders in Vienna. She opened the 
outer door, and crossing one or two small apartments, tapped at 
the door of an inner room, whose sole occupant she found so deeply 
engaged in a book which lay before her, as to be at first uncon- 
scious of the entrance of her attendant. Her luxuriant hair fell 
like a veil about her person, almost concealing its exquisite pro- 
portions, and her face was partly covered by the fair hand on 
which she leaned in an abstraction of spirit, which nothing but 
the spell of poesy could have produced. At the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, she raised her head, and seeing the young gitl, ex- 
claimed— 

“Ts it you, Annette? Then it must be later than I had imag- 
ined. Ah, my good Annette, how does the thought of this dreaded 
evening appal and unnerve me !” 

“Do not say so, dear lady—could you but hear how they talk 
of you in the streets, how every one is prepared to welcome and 
love you, all your fears would vanish.” 

“ Ah, there it is, my girl—if it were not for this phantom which 
they call success, and which must depend on the breath of a fickle 
and ignorant crowd, I could give utterance to my soul in song, as 
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freely and as joyfully as yonder caged vocalist, whose warblings 
are prompted only by the spirit of harmony within. But I per 
force must sing for my bread—and I must win applause too, or 
singing is worse than in vain. With so many eyes upon me, how 
shall I be able to forget that singing is my vocation, and listen 
only to the voice of that inner nature which sought and found its 
first impression only thus? Would that we were once more in 
our own dear valley, with the blue sky above us, and the green 
earth beneath our feet,—away from this weary city; it would 
then be sweet to carol with the birds, as untamed and careless as 
they. But now” 

“Think not of it, dear lady—you are only sad to-day for the 
want of air and exercise. One effort to shake off these fancies, 
and you will be your own noble self once more. Night is approach- 
ing, and you have little time in which to prepare for the Karnth- 
nerthor, ‘To-morrow you will smile at these imaginings—believe 
ine, lady, have I not always told you truth ?” 

“You are right, Annette—it is indeed unworthy the name I bear, 
after so many years of preparation, thus to blench when the hour 
of trial approaches. You shall see me all myself, Annette—not 
only here, but in the presence of the Emperor and the assembled 
thousands to-night !” + » 

As she spoke, the lady arose from her seat, and throwing back 
the clustering ringlets from her brow, looked round on her faithful 
attendant, with a glance in which all the pride and courage of her 
race seemed concentrated, while the smile that wreathed her full 
rich lips, spoke a confidence in her own powers, not the offspring 
of overweening vanity, but of that enthusiasm which is the attend- 
ant and fosterer of genius. Under the skilful hands of Annette, 
her preparations for the evening were soon completed, and if, as 
she surveyed herself in the little mirror which hung in the apart- 
ment, the face and form of surpassing loveliness there reflected, 
caused one throb of delight to swell her bosom, it was a transient 
feeling, that soon gave place to other and nobler sentiments. 

It was a magnificent spectacle which met the eye in the immense 
opera house of Vienna, on the evening of the Emperor’s birthday. 
Six rows of boxes round the whole building, were filled with the 
beauty and fashion of the city, while the spacious pit was crowded 
with citizens of the middle class in their holiday garments, every 
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face lighted up with intense expectation. In the royal box were 
the members of the imperial family, surrounded by a brilliant 
cortege of officers and the highest nobility, whose diamonds, flash- 
ing in the light of innumerable chandeliers, made the scene one of 
dazzling splendor. As the last plumed officer of the imperial 
guard swept into his place behind the royal box, and while the 
last note of the grand overture was yet lingering on the ear, the 
curtain slowly rose, and the fair debutante made her appearance 
before the waiting audience. A light form, clad in garments of 
white, so cloud-like and ethereal, that they seemed to float about 
her person, and wearing no ornament save a wreath of starry jas- 
mine interwoven amid her rich brown ringlets, came timidly, but 
gracefully forward, nearly to the footlights, and as the burst of 
applause which greeted her entrance died away, cast her eyes 
hesitatingly, almost appealingly round the immense assembly, and 
commenced her part. 'The first notes of that rich voice, rivalling 
the nightingale’s in depth and sweetness, thrilled to the heart of 
every listener, and the evident embarrassment of the singer, so 
young and so lovely, added to the interest inspired by the perform- 
ance, so that the enthusiasm of the audience could with difficulty 
be restrained till the close of the opening scene. Then it burst 

* forth in a perfect tumult of rapturous and prolonged plaudits, echo- 
ing and re-echoing through the lofty dome, till the huge edifice 
seemed shaken by the torrent of sound. Bouquets, mimic crowns, 
and jewels were showered upon the stage, and a flattering message 
from the Emperor was borne to the prima donna by one of his 
attendants. The success of the debutante was complete. When 
she appeared in the second act, the light that flashed in her dark 
eye, the glow upon her cheek so pale before, and the full firm 
notes that gushed from her lips, spoke the forgetfulness of self, 
essential to the highest triumphs of her art. The remainder of 
the opera was for her, one continued ovation. She was followed 
to the dressing-room by all the musical dilettanti to whom custom 
had given the entree of that privileged spot, and compliments, 
congratulations, and predictions of fame and fortune lavishly 
poured out at her feet by some of the first names in Vienna. But 
in the midst of this intoxicating incense, usually so sweet to its 
object, Constance Brande turned from it with a heart-sickness, felt 
in its intensity only in moments such as these. 
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“Tt was not of this,” she exclaimed, in bitterness of spirit, as 
with clasped hands and streaming tears, she paced the floor of her 
humble apartment—“ it was not of this I dreamed during these 
long years of ceaseless toil and privation. I thought not of the 
frightful crowds who were there to-night to hiss or applaud, as 
caprice might dictate—but of one voice, one look, one smile which 
should more than repay me for all I have endured. Fool that I 
was, thus to revel in dreams, when the realities of life were before 
me, and no earthly arm beside me, on which to lean for comfort 
or protection. Even the faithful Hofer has forsaken me at last, 
for long weeks have passed since one word from him has glad- 
dened my solitude. Oh, Carl—Carl—why must I endure the 
pangs of memory, when all beside seem to have forgotten the past?” 

Little did Constance know, when she thus for a moment sus- 
pected Albert Hofer of having forsaken her, how untiringly that 
humble friend had wrought and suffered on her behalf, since 
leaving the Tyrol on the death of the aged baroness. He hasten- 
ed at once to Vienna, sought out his former friend and fellow-stu- 
dent, the Abbe Vogler, whose life he had once been the instrument 
of preserving, and relating to him the story of the youthful orphan, 
besought him with all the eloquence of deep feeling, to receive her 
as a private pupil, until her musical education should be com- 
pleted. The Abbe had not forgotten his early obligation to Hofer, 
and though a phlegmatic and somewhat avaricious man, was inter- 
ested in the youthful vocalist of the Tyrol, and at length after 
some hesitation agreed to receive her on such moderate terms, that 
the good tutor felt assured of his ability to meet them, by obtain- 
ing some situation as usher in or near the city. Before leaving 
Steinau, he had talked over his plans with Annette Volchen,whose 
native good sense, quick wit, and strong attachment to her young 
mistress rendered her a judicious assistant in carrying them out, 
and from her he learned with pleasure that she had a brother in 
Vienna, a skilful lapidary, with a flourishing business, and who 
would doubtless for a small compensation, receive her young lady 
and herself as lodgers into his own house. All was speedily 
arranged by the old man, to his entire satisfaction, and he had the 
exquisite delight of witnessing the joy and gratitude of Constance 
at this unlooked for fulfilment of her day-dreams, and of conduct- 
ing her to Vienna, where she was placed under the care of the 
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Abbe Vogler, and with her devoted Annette received into the house 
of Martin Volchen. Utterly ignorant of the world and its ways, 
Constance knew nothing of the difficulties surmounted by her 
tutor, or of the expenses attendant on a musical education under 
a teacher like the Abbe. She believed, on the assertion of Albert 
and Annette, that she was received as a pupil by Vogler, on the 
ground of a former obligation to Hofer, and that the services of 
her foster sister were an ample compensation for their residence 
in the family of Martin Volchen. Thus dismissing all worldly 
cares, she resigned herself wholly to a thorough study of her 
favorite pursuit, leading a life so secluded that excepting a weekly 
visit from Hofer, she saw’ no one but her teacher and the family 
of her worthy host. Often indeed, at church and in her daily 
walks, she sought eagerly amid the thousands around her, for one 
well remembered face, for her heart had whispered on leaving 
Steinau, that in Vienna, which to her seemed the world, she might 
meet once more the German student. But weeks and months 
passed away, and still he came not, until hope itself died within 
her, and she looked back on their brief acquaintance as a dream 
which was never to return. At the end of three years of patient 
and unremitting toil, Constance was introduced by her teacher to 
the manager of the royal opera in Vienna, and by him engaged on 
advantageous terms as prima donna for the season. It was an 
experiment, and might prove a failure. But for once, the cold 
Abbe was enthusiastic in his praises of the gifted pupil, whose 
docility no less than her wonderful proficiency had won his heart 
—and when the manager listened to her voice, he felt that such 
talent must command success. 'Tio make assurance doubly sure, 
she was: brought forward, in a private concert at the palace, and 
the warm commendations of the Emperor, rendered certain the 
applause of all his loyal subjects. 'The result has been already 
seen. Never before had an unknown singer achieved so proud a 
triumph—never had the musical furore reached such a height, 
even in Vienna. 

It was to Constance Brande the proudest moment of her life, 
when she was enabled to discharge her long debt of gratitude to 
the excellent Hofer, by removing him from his irksome situation 
as usher, with the assurance that henceforth his services were in- 
dispensable to her, since in her public position, she must have 
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some respectable friend and protector ever near her. In the ful- 
ness of his love and content at her success, the old man would 
have gone cheerfully to the stake, had her interests required it— 
how then could he refuse a request so sweetly and tenderly urged? 
Thus in making the friends of her youth happy, Constance found 
a source of enjoyment still pure and fresh, amid the trials and 
vexations which to one of her sensitive, and refined nature, attend- 
ed the profession she had chosen. Many moments there were. 
when on returning from the scene of her most brilliant triumphs, 
she sighed in weariness of soul for the pure and simple pleasures 
of her childhood—and but for the luxury of benevolence, which 
her position enabled her to enjoy, gladly would she have exchanged 
it for the humblest cottage of the Tyrol, brightened by the smile 
of friendship and love. 

The opera season was drawing toward a close, when the music- 
loving Viennese were roused to enthusiastic excitement by the 
intelligence that the celebrated Von Weber was himself coming 
to Vienna, to superintend the bringing out of his new opera. The 
heart of Constance beat more quickly at the news, for she pas- 
sionately loved the music of Von Weber, and the Abbe had dwelt 
so fondly in her presence, on the admirable qualities of heart and 
mind possessed by his former pupil, that unconsciously to herself, 
he had become her ideal of manly excellence. She had heard 
with delight of his triumphs at Dresden, Berlin, Leipsic, and 
Munich, and now her joy in the thought of meeting him, was 
only tempered by the remembrance of the ordeal through which 
she must pass, in giving voice to the inspirations of genius such 
as his, in the presence of the great composer. 

At length, Von Weber arrived in Vienna, and on the same even- 
ing Der Freischutz was to be performed for the last time during 
the season. Wishing, for special reasons, to preserve a strict in- 
cognito, he went privately and in disguise to the Karnthnerthor, 
and listened to the performance with an intensity of emotion which 
could find expression only in tears. His own conception of the 
part of Constance, had never before been so fully, so faultlessly 
realized, and while he listened to her magic tones, it was difficult 
to believe that those notes, so thrilling, so unearthly in their 
melody, were indeed his own. The soul of the artist was in his 
eyes, as he gazed on the youthful vocalist, who came forward at 
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the repeated call of the audience, with a modest grace which won 
every beholder, to receive the applause showered upon her from 
all parts of the house; and the feeling of impatience was hardly 
to be restrained, with which he looked forward to the introduction 
of the following morning, previous to the rehearsal of the new opera. 

Nor was it with her usual dignified calmness of demeanor, that 
Constance Brande awaited in the little sitting room she had occu- 
pied so long, the call of ceremony which common usage led her to 
expect. In vain she reasoned with herself, and tried to school her 
heart to its ordinary repose. She was about to meet for the first 
time with one of those masters of song whose works had for years 
been to her a source of the purest delight, and spite of her will, 
imagination would busy itself in endeavoring to picture the proba- 
ble appearance of the stranger. While she was thus occupied, a 
step was heard advancing, and the door was thrown open by the 
smiling Annette, who ushered in—not the dreaded Von Weber, 
but Carl, the German student, in the well remembered garb he had 
worm at Steinau. Joy, eagerness, hope, and affection were all 
visible in his face, as he sprang forward and clasping the hand of - 
Constance, pronounced but one word—her name, in a tone so full 
of tenderness, that without a syllable of explanation, the past was 
understood, and her heart felt his truth, before his lips had de- 
clared it. 

* Constance,” he said at length, as he caught her look of bewil- 
dered surprise—* will you not speak tome? Let but one little 
word assure me that I am not quite forgotten—that you are not 
utterly indifferent to my return.” 

“ Ah, Carl,” she exclaimed, and as she spoke, her overwrought 
feelings found vent in tears—“ I am not the happy, careless girl 
you knew in ourdear Tyrolean valley. Life has prest heavily on 
me since then, and all this long, long time I have never once heard 
from you—ought I not then to have forgotten the past ?” 

“Nay, listen to me, dear Constance, before you thus judge.. It 
is now three years since I went back to that blessed spot, on the 
wings of joyous expectation, only to find the castle deserted, and 
the family gone, no one could tell me whither. For many months 
I sought you sorrowing, but never until I heard of you a short 
time since, as the admired prima donna of Vienna, have I obtained 
the slightest clue to your place of abode. Need I say how eagerly 
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I embraced the first opportunity of hastening to the spot where my 
heart had already flown ?” 

The moments sped on unheeded in this sweet intercourse of 
souls, when suddenly Constance exclaimed— 

“It is past the hour that the Herr Von Weber was to be here— 
what will he think, should he find me in this tearful mood 2?” 

“ Constance,” replied her companion with a smile—“ I have a 
confession to make in the name of Carl, and a suit to offer in that 
of Von Weber, on the success of which my future happiness de- 
pends. Von Weber is himself before you—he and the student 
Carl are one. Prompted by a momentary whim, I assumed only 
my baptismal name in traveling through the Tyrol, and after my 
acquaintance with you began, I retained the disguise thus adopted 
for a special purpose. At that time, I had name and fortune both 
to win. As an unknown musician, I could not aspire to what I 
most coveted, the possession of your heart and hand, for how could 
’ Task you to share my poverty and obscurity? But hope whis- 
pered of a brighter future—of fame and fortune which I might 
honorably lay at your feet. Therefore it was that I left Steinau 
without uttering one word of that with which my heart was full— 
therefore I resolved to run the fearful risk of losing you forever, 
rather than by word or look to seek from you an avowal which 
might afterward prove to you a source of embarrassment. Now 
my hopes are fualfilled—my name is not quite unknown, and for- 
tune has smiled upon me—say then, dearest, best beloved Con- 
stance, will you forgive the poor student, and look with kindness 
on Carl Von Weber ?” 

Words could not adequately describe the astonishment of Con- 
stance at the explanation thus given—but her answer, though it 
might have been unintelligible to.a third person, was quite satis- 
factory to her lover, who was eloquent in his expressions of grati- 
tude and joy. 

“ But am I not selfish,” he said, suddenly checking himself, as 
he looked fondly on the lovely being at his side, “ in thus seeking 
to draw you from the brilliant path on which you have so lately 
entered, to share the quiet and humble home which alone is mine 
to offer you? Can you relinquish without a pang, the bright 
prospects opening before you, and exchange the admiration of thou- 
sands, so justly your due, for the homage of one faithful heart ?” 
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“Can I do this? Can the bird who pines in his gilded cage, 
for liberty and the greenwood—when some kind hand opens his 
prison door, fly away with joyful haste to his own dear nest in the 
grove? Oh, Carl, you little know my heart, if you can imagine 
that in giving up this life of splendid captivity, I am making any 
sacrifice to affection. It is the sacrifice made by the exile who 
returns once more to his native land—of the prisoner who springs 
to life and liberty again—of the famishing wretch who is invited 
to partake of a costly banquet. Had the poor student Carl re- 
turned to me with stainless faith and honor, my heart would have 
exulted in his preference—how much then am I ennobled by the 
love of Von Weber !” ; 

The rehearsal of the new opera was no longer a source of dread 
to Constance, now that the eye and voice of love were present to 
encourage and assist her. Its success was almost beyond prece- 
dent, but few among the admiring multitudes who listened nightly 
to the enchanting strains of the prima donna, knew how much of 
her inspiration was drawn from the presence of Von Weber, who, 
calm and silent as the statue of Attention during the performance, 
was always at her side at the moment of its close, to protect her 
from the thousand annoyances to which she had hitherto been 
subjected. At the end of the season, notwithstanding the tempt- 
ing offers made her by the manager, and the flattering solicitude 
of the Emperor himself for a renewal of her engagement, she re- 
tired from the stage, and soon afterward gave her hand to the 
artist lover who had won her heart under the disguise of a student, 
Albert Hofer and the faithful Annette accompanied her to Dresden, 
and became inmates of her happy home ; and never until deprived 
by death of that idolized husband in the midst of his days and his 
fame, did Constance Von Weber know one care from which affec- 
tion the most unbounded could exempt her. The last thought of 
Von Weber, in dying among strangers, was of her—the last word 
on his lips was that beloved name which had power to charm 
away pain and sorrow, and almost to retain his spirit hovering on 
the verge of the grave, that he might die in her arms, in that home 
which her love and care had long rendered an earthly paradise. 
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TO AN EXOTIC. 


TO AN EXOTIC. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Maceniricent exotic! Why the clime 
Of glowing sunshine and perennial bloom, 
Of fervid airs and changeless summer time— 


Hast thou resigned? Why hither hast thou come, 
To these gray skies, cold blasts and sullen gloom 2 


This wintry land befits not such a guest ; 
Amid these dreary scenes is not thy home, 
‘When all is leafless, thou alone art dressed, 


Child of the torrid sun! in summer’s gorgeous vest. 


Luxuriant wanderer ! with tremulous thrills 
Thy velvet leaves are quivering in the blast ; 

Thy fragrance full-breathed and exuberant fills 
The insensate wind that rushes rudely past, 
Like Christian charity on scoffers cast ; 

The sun gleams coldly through the falling sleet: 
With frozen rain the trees are fettered fast, 

And thou wilt wither in this cold retreat, 

Or yield a sickly bloom amid factitious heat. 


Far o’er the waters was thy native land, 
Where Cuba’s isle sleeps on the Southern sea ; 
Where morn and even with delighted hand 
Hang heaven’s arch with gorgeous tapestry ; 
Spices and fruits companioned there with thee, 
And birds of glittering plumage revelled near, 
Caressing zephyrs held a dalliance free, 
And wooed thy sweets when with coquettish air, 


Thy tufted head was tossed above the gay parterre. 


Upon some hillock’s sloping was thy birth, 
Which like an oriental maiden sleeping 
Among rich draperies, lay on the earth 


Embowered in groves. The zephyrs gently sweeping 


Like many voices low-toned council keeping, 
The sun waved ocean to the swelling shore 

In eloquent voluptuousness creeping 
A pleasing torpor to the senses bore, 


Which one would fain enjoy, and never wake from more. 


Upon the summit of the slope I see 
A vine-clad mansion, with verandahs crowned 

And morn and night to watch and cherish thee 

Issues a maiden with elastic bound; 

Her lustrous eyes absorb the beauties round 
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As flowers the air; or in the sultry day 
A group reclining on the grassy mound 
Take their siesta ‘neath the shaded ray, 
Or with romance and song, the hours they while away. 


When evening’s starry scroll upon the sky, 
Like some old blazoned manuscript unrolled, 
Then to the lucid moon and night wind’s sigh 
Thou gav’st thy sweetest fragrance, from the bold 
And garish day withholden, So ‘tis told 
€haldean sages did from Babel’s height 
Their solemn mysteries to the stars unfold. 
With them their musings took sublimest flight 
For meditation deep e’er loves the sable night. 


Here will [ sit, Exotic! and inhale 
The viewless incense of thy fragrant flower, 
Upon thy foliage reading many a tale 
Of love and hate and frantic passion’s power, 
Inspired, matured, accomplished in an hour; 
Or with bright memories thy lone beauty blending 
With Psyche, wandering where tempests lower, 
Wich heaven-born Genius to the earth descending— 
And dream glad summer back, while thus before thee bending. . 
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AND SKETCHES OF A SOJOURN IN SOUTHERN LANDS. 


BY MRS. M A. HOWLAND. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Is this the “ Father of Rivers?” This mighty turbid stream ? 
The rolling Acheron, or the dark, deep Styx, methinks were not 
more dreary or their shores more hideous. How the giant skele- 
tons of trees, once monarchs of the forests, are thrown upon the shore, 
their huge, bare arms, bleached by the elements, enlaced and with- 
ered in a thousand Gorgon forms. Beyond this snag-hedged mar- 
gin, the long grass alone marks the low and marshy shore. ‘It 
waves not, except above the crocodile’s path, for no other sign of life 
is there. Like the gloomy region of the dead—so still, so breath- 
less is allaround. ‘The dismal torrent rolls on noiselessly its resist- 
less waves, against which sail may not make headway. But in 
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these latter days of discovery we laugh at impossibilities. Our 
majestic ship, which has outrode so many ocean storms, is now led 
by a little frail steamer, every stroke of whose engine sends a 
tremor, not only through her timbers, but makes our noble bark 
to tremble. Another ship, a British ship from Liverpool by Hali- 
fax, is our companion, attached to the other side of the steamer, 
and in tow she has a brig from Havana, laden with tropical fruits, 
How temptingly the luscious oranges glow upon her decks, and 
melons and other fruits, quite new to us, are there. The British 
ship has had a tedious voyage, full ninety days from Liverpool, and 
our gentlemen, who have been across to pay her a visit, say that 
her tars have sad yarns to tell of storms and hardships and hunger. 
Her blackened sails, her altogether wretched aspect tell their story 
of fierce contest with the winds and waves, and form a striking con- 
trast to the trim and tidy appearance of our own gallant ship. 

A cluster of strange looking tenements appears upon our right, 
in the very midst of those far reaching savannahs, on either side ot 
a dark bayou, whose yawning mouth presents the same cheerless 
aspect as the mightier Mississippi. A very mockery of Venice on 
its broad canal, is this same Balise, with its unwhitened, ruinous- 
looking houses, supported on poles above the reach of inundations. 
The low spreading roofs, projecting on all sides beyond the dwell- 
ing, and covering wide, open passages, recall the fancics we have 
formed of the huts of the savage islanders of the Pacific. At length, 
trees begin to be scattered along the reedy shore, at first stinted 
and forlorn, with long moss pendant from every bough ; but soon 
a broad expanse of forest clothes the shore ; a very cornucopia of 
vegetation, the hanging moss and misletoe crowding aloft to the 
very topmost branches, while beneath is an impenetrable thicket of 
tangled vines and shrubs, and the broad-leaved palmetto spreads 
its fans along the shore. The forest and the cane-brake is the 
only alternating scenery for the first day’s journey, and until nearly 
night-fall of the second day, when the first clear spot appears, and 
lo, a human habitation ! a low, log tenement, shaded by lofty trees, 
on which the long moss has woven its sable drapery and droops 
pendant like a mourning veil. There is a strange feeling of loneli- 
ness resting upon the very atmosphere, a chilliness, as though the 
damps of death were brooding in the miasma of the shore, and a 
shadow from the wing of death’s angel seems to have fallen upon 
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the surrounding forest. "Thoughts of a lonely grave, and of a life 
almost, lonelier than death itself in these sequestered shades, intrude 
to complete the desolation of the scene. 

The twilight shades are illumined by the burning cane-brakes, 
We glide so near the shore that the forked flames seem to dart and 
leap aloft in mockery of our towering masts and spars, while dense 
clouds of smoke whirl across our sky. Ahead, behind, on our right 
hand and our left the wild flames are dancing, streaming upward ; 
a very whirlwind of conflagration encircles us. On the broad ma- 
jestic bosom of this “ father of rivers” we move on, unscathed, and 
in safety. Above, the red, bewildered heavens, and below the tur- 
bid stream, its waves tinged with the broad, red glare. 

The early morning prospect is of plantations, the low, uncolored 
houses, all embowered in blooming roses and orange groves, stud- 
ded with their bright and golden fruit. For the first time we 
look on slaves at work. Are we dreaming? or do we indeed 
see the original of the picture in our School Geography, which 
so excited our childish sympathies? It is the same long row of 
dark men, half clad, with wide brimmed hats :—in the same indo- 
lent attitude they ply the hoe around the springing sugar cane, 
while behind them, whip in hand, stalks the task-master. The 
rough log houses of the planters, have given place as we ascend 
the stream, to more substantial structures of brick ; large princely 
erections, with balconies and verandahs. Tasteful grounds sur- 
round them, exuberant of a rich variety of flowers. Graceful and 
elegantly dressed ladies appear upon the terraces, watching our 
progress, or sauntering through the luxuriant shrubbery. Fort 
Jackson, the most truly picturesque spot yet reached upon the river, 
is in sight, and how we lament just now the speed which prevents 
our taking a sketch from this most desirable spot. From this point 
commences an almost uninterrupted succession of rich plantations, 
with their noble mansions and gay flowering shrubs. The battle- 
field of New-Orleans is next pointed out, with the identical tree 
beneath which fell and was buried Gen. Packenham. 

But lo—the Crescent City! The primitive forests of this new 
world are no longer seen, but instead, a forest of shipping, while 
about the masts a drapery of smoke from the numerous steamboats 
has replaced the shadowy moss of the woods. Our bark at length 
is safely moored, and we bid farewell to our ocean home, and find 
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ourselves soon in the splendid saloon of the steamer Concordia. 

And now our terror of terrors is to be encountered, a voyage in a 

high-pressure steamboat amid the fearful snags of the Mississippi. 

There is an incessant puffing of steam, like the barking of some 

frightful monster, and every thing about us yields, trembling, to the 

mighty, invisble power; even the very heart seems shaken and 

disturbed in its pulsations. We attempt to rest, but the violent: 
jarring is yet more sensibly felt while in a reclining posture, and 

insures a sleepless night. 

Onething strikes usstrangely ; the freedomof intercourse among 
the passengers. 'Theyare all as sociable as if mutual introductions 
had taken place, and they were met in the parlor of some old friend ; 
and each seems vying with others in making the time pass 
agreeably. When we recover from the surprise this occasions and 
find our yankee reserve and caution wearing off a little, we enjoy 
this exceedingly. 

The river is no longer a desolate Styx or Acheron, for passing 
steamboats enliven its waters, and its shores are lined with plan- 
tations, or skirted with villages, while here and there a high bluff, 
one of the characteristics of western scenery, protrudes its seamed 
and jagged front, and rises far above the stream. ‘There are no 
rocks visible, but the red clay bluffs strongly resemble the sand- 
stone quarries of our northern soil. On the tops of such a bluff is 
spread out the beautiful city of Natchez, while at the foot is the 
business part of the place which presents an unprepossessing 
aspect from the river. Grand Gulf, a miserable collection of 
dilapidated buildings, is next passed, near a dangerous and unfath- 
omable eddy at the mouth of the Big Black River. Vicksburg, our 
place of destination, is situated in the midst of broken bluffs, and 
appears as if just disarranged and: upturned by an earthquake. 
The red clay shines redder in the light of the setting sun, while 
elegant mansions, brick store-houses and wretched hovels are min- 
gling together in heterogeneous confusion. 

To-morrow we take the cars and receive our first impressions of 
the interior of Mississippi. 
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SIGH OF THE SEA SHELL. 


BY MISS C. BURTON. 


I sian for my home in the far-away sea, 

Where the blue billows frolic in beautiful glee— 
Where the sun-rays descend, like swift arrows of gold, 
Through the Ocean’s vast deepness of fathoms untold! 


I sigh for my home—where the sea-rushes wave 
Their delicate stalks in my own native cave,— 
Where the green mossy rocks and the silvery sand 
Mosaic the “ Sea-Temples” lofty and grand ! 


Oh! marvelous things that ye never may know, 
Are hidden those murmuring billows below ; 

There are banners of blue that Sea-fairies unfurl, 
And Halls of the Sea-Monarch pillared with pearl ; 


There are vast coral forests of crimson and white, 
And millions of jewels as bright as the light— 

There are broad ocean-meadows where tall grasses wave 
And deep bubbling founts where the water-sprites lave. 


There are hideous caves where the voice of the deep 
Is muttering thunder in unquiet sleep ; 

There are stalactite grottoes, and sheltering bowers 
Where are tiniest mosses and clustering flowers. 


There are huge rocky mountains, and crystalline peaks 
That blaze in the emerald glory that breaks 

From the chariot wheels of the King of the skies, 

As through the far ether in splendor he flies! 


What have ye of beauty so spirituelle 

As the delicate form of the crimson-lipped shell ? 
Or the sails of white Nautilus wooing the breeze 
That speed the frail pearl-boat, and ripple the seas ? 


My convolute kin, of most beauteous mould, 
Arrayed in the brightest of purple and gold, 

That dwell in rock-crevices strong and secure, 
And lave in the wavelets so sparkling and pure— 


Oh! would I might leave this unmusical shore, 

And list to the murmur of Ocean once more! 

And rejoice with ye all ’neath the deep rushing wave. 
That floats the broad ferns in our sea-girdled cave ! 
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Oh ! when the soft moonlight came shining down, 

And the stars gleamed as bright as our Water-King’s crown, 
And gold Dolphin reflected the quivering sheen, 

And snowy-plumed Cygnus sailed forth as a Queen. 


And myriad hosts in the depths of the sea 
Rejoiced in their element native and free, 

A gentle wave-melody broke from each shell, 

And a deep heaving anthem arose with the swell! 


I sigh for my home in the far away sea, 

Where the blue billows frolic in beautiful glee~- 
Where the sun-rays descend, like swift arrows of gold, 
Through the Ocean’s vast deepness of fathoms untold! 


POPE PIUS IX. AND ITALY. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF SECCHI DE CASALL 
BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


Tue encyclical letter of Pope Pius Ninth, ought to be read by 
every Italian, this being the best document, which could be ob- 
tained, to teach them the actual state of our country, and the dan- 
ger in which the Church at Gaeta finds itself; the Pope himself 
is obliged to confess that the ancient machinery of the papacy is 
threatened with immediate ruin, by the progress of the age, and 
by the enemies and scandals of the clergy themselves! ‘The last 
hour of the papacy has struck, God has at length listened to the 
prayers of an oppressed people, of a nation which has been for so 
many years the victim of tyranny, spoiled and made to serve, at 
the caprice of him who has arrogated to himself the title of the 
representative of God on earth. Certain that the people will no 
more give credence to his treacherous words, Pius Ninth directs 
attention to the strengthening of his tottering power, and counsels 
the bishops and confessors, to use every means by which its exis- 
tence may be prolonged ; that-is to say, he counsels the revival of 
the ancient Gregorian policy, by availing themselves of religion as 
a mantle for their secret intrigues—creating anew a system of 
politico-religious espionage, and by means of the confessional, in- 
sinuating into the minds of their dupes, corrupt ideas, which can 
bring forth nothing but evil to their authors themselves. 
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The calumnies thrown out against those Roman matrons, who 
by their philanthrophy and wonderful courage, have acquired a 
world-wide fame, as worthy rather of him who has pronounced 
them, than an insult to those excellent women who have borne a 
part so important in the defence of the Roman Republic. When 
a Pontiff dares make use of terms so infamous and vulgar, it must 
ne essarily be believed that his own soul is far from pure. He 
loses sight of the humble and charitable language of the gospel, 
and of Him who amid the agonies of the cross, prayed for and 
pardoned His enemies. Pius Ninth hurls his anathemas against 
Protestantism as the true origin of republican sentiments, he de- 
nounces the Bible Society, and if he could destroy and annihilate 
the pages of that divine book, or conceal it forever from the eyes 
of all mankind, he would need to have recourse to no other means 
of re-establishing his power. We, who respect all religious beliefs 
—we, whose mission is not to meddle with theological theses, or 
to maintain that black is white, and white is black, we would 
give to every one the liberty to follow in matters of religion his 
own opinions ; but the fact is undeniable, that the free circulation 
of the Bible in an intelligible language, is the best means of pro- 
moting the religious instruction of the people, and the best means 
by which we ourselves, may know and see what is truth, without 
the aid of a false priest, who comes to interpret it according to his 
own self-interest and caprice. ‘That Protestantism is more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of republicanism, than the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, the courts of every day serve more clearly to manifest; 
and it is only necessary to cast an impartial glance over Protest- 
ant countries to convince ourselves of the fact. Here in this Pro- 
testant land of America, the greatest political and religious liberty 
is enjoyed, men of different opinions find perfect toleration, no 
system of faith imposed upon any one, but all are at liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
without fear of the inquisition, censure or tortures. The Jesuits 
better than any others know this, since they have already laid 
here the foundation of their perverse order, paving thus a mortal 
poison into the heart of a pure and holy democracy. If Cath- 
olicism had been the universal or predominant religion of this 
happy land, America to-day would have no liberty of which to 
boast, or it would already have fallen into a state of decay, in- 
stead of going forward in its present path of gigantic progress. 





SUNSET-HYMN. 


From the Oratorio of “The Waldenses.°? Words & Music by A. Abbot. 
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“BY FAST FLOWING KIDRON.” 


Composed by J. S. Britten. Arranged for the Piano by A. Abbot. 


By fast - flow-ing Ki-dron the wil - lows droopsad-ly, Their 


long hanging branch-es are dipped in the wave; And the 


o Tt 


bird that once war - bled his car-ols so glad -ly Has 
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hushed his sweet song near the Is - raelite’s grave. 








Ye daugnters of Salem, sing softly in sorrow, 
Sing softly, as by the loved places we go; 

Lest the echoes ye waken your chorus should borrow, 
And join in your desolate accents of wo. 


By fast-flowing Kidron the seraph no longer 
Is watching the bones of the wandering race ; 
For the arm of the foe and the Gentile is stronger, 
And the God of our fathers has hidden his face. 


Ye daughters of Salem, sing softly in sorrow, 
Sing softly, as by the loved places ye go ; 
Lest the echos ye waken your chorus should borrow, 





And join in your des - o-late ac-cents of wo. 

















“NEVER GIVE UP.” 


BY REV. CARLOS SMITH 


“ Never close thine eye upon golden hope. Never sink down 
into discouragement. Discouragement never did any good. A 
faint heart never brought a man to the sweetness of success.— 
Despondency is a state to which God never intended the mind of 
man should come, in a world like this, where all manner of suc- 
cess is proposed to the resolute and persevering, who are not to be 
frightened with the stern aspect of difficulties which God of set 
purpose has placed between human beings and all valuable enjoy- 
ment, for the purpose of drawing out their faculties. The arm is 
not strong without exercise. The heart is not strong without 
exercise. No man has energy, but as the overcoming of difficul- 
ties has given itto him. In any laudable enterprize, no man fails 
of success who is worthy of success. Therefore, never give up.” 
Let this suffice for a paraphrase of my motto. 

Most men go through the world without being fairly aware of 
what they could accomplish, would they but vigorously and per- 
severingly use their faculties. On every hand of them are lurk- 
ing blessings, a little out of sight, inviting them—“ come seek me ;” 
a little removed and difficult of reach, that men may have the 
benefit of struggling for them, and enjoy them the more when 
obtained. But most men are all unconscious of it; plodding along 
through life in a sort of maze ; wondering themselves, and giving 
others cause to wonder why they were made. And when occa- 
sionally one of them opens his dull eye and gets it upon some one 
of the many excellent ends set before humanity, and begins to 
make a few struggles toward it, he is but too ready to. faint before 
the intervening difficulties, and because he cannot saunter up to 
his end, conclude it was never meant for him, and give up, and 
become as before, listless and worthless. Why, my friend, you 
have within you powers, capable of compassing any end truly 
desirable. Accurately define your end, and the means appropriate 
for coming to it ; then seriously propose it; if you live, you shall 
come to it. “The kingdom of heaven,” saith scripture, “suffereth 
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violence, and the violent take it by force.” The kingdom of 
nature must suffer the same violence. She yields ngt her bless- 
ings but upon very energetic persuasion. ‘They are not like ripe 
cherries, ready to fall into the mouth if one but open it. They 
are had only with firm and energetic painstaking. 

Reader, what is that end you would compass? Is it truly de- 
sirable and good? I say to you deliberately, doubtless you may 
attain it. No matter how far ofg@and how difficult it seems now : 
no matter though the fluttering heart decides it is too great a bless- 
edness for you to know; you may know it. It is within your 
reach. Dismiss fear. Shake off sloth. Walk forward firmly.— 
You shall come to your end. Do you think any great and excel- 
lent man ever became so all at once? Or did he come to his 
eminence after long and laborious climbing? Perhaps in the 
breast of my youthful reader there burns desire for knowledge ; a 
little of the Promethean fire. You pant for intellectual eminence. 
It is a noble ambition ; infinitely more praiseworthy than the 
raging thirst for gold. Now, how have you been in the habit of 
regarding that intellectual eminence about which you so often 
think, and toward which, distant as it is, you send up sometimes 
an ardent desire, and possibly a light-winged hope? As probably 
unattainable? Youare poor? Have toomuch todo? No friends 
to sympathize with such desires? No books? So that that emi- 
nence is to fall but a bright vision of fancy, never to be realized ? 
I tell you, you are mistaken. There are for you energies within, 
and resources without, sufficient to carry you to that eminence, so 
you have faith to believe in their existence, and firmness of spirit 
to use them, and courage enough to look difficulties in the face, 
and soul enough never to give up. Your end is attainable, if you 
are truly disposed to go to it. The great danger is, that your heart 
will fail, because you cannot be taken and transported to it, as 
though upon wings of angels. 

In my native town I have often seen the remains of the humble 
dwelling where was passed the childhood and youth of President 
Webber of Yale, of mathematical fame. That desire for know- 
ledge that sometimes warms your heart, burnt in his. You talk 
of difficulties; what were his? Are you poor? I dare say he 
was poorer. Are your friends indifferent to your aspirations ? Not 
more so than he found his. Is daily toil imposed upon you? So 
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was it upon him. All without seemed to lower upon him, and re- 
buke his aspirations as presumptuous. But he had within a soul 
that said, “ Never give up.” Difficulties only stimulated him.— 
Amid his unsympathizing relatives, during winter evenings, before 
a pine knot light, did he study such books as he could get; and 
when he followed the plough his book was With him ; and where- 
ever he was and whatever he did, his mind’s eye was upon this 
one end: “I must know something.” He would not be put down. 
He felt he had within, a soul too noble to spend all its energies in 
daily toil for daily bread; there was a brighter, nobler path for 
him, if he had but the spirit to pursue it ; and pursue it he would; 
and pursue it he did; and the world is familiar with the result. You 
may do the same, will you but take for your motto, “ Never give up.” 

I well knew the respectable physician who, a few years since, 
as Chemical Professor in a medical institution, lost his life in the 
making of an experiment. His was a childhood of great poverty 
and hardship. Judging from outward appearances, he was the 
last boy in the parish to be heard of. by and by, as a physician 
and medical professor. But he had a spirit within, that said, “I 
will be something.” He was not to be kept down by the over- 
bearance of wealth, nor the embarrassments of his own poverty. 
He took for his motto, “ where there is a will, there is a way.”— 
The will he had; the way he made. So may you. A bright 
and honorable career of usefulness, and of noble fame, lies before 
the youth who has the soul to enter upon it. 

“ But,” says one, “is there no difference in natural endowments ? 
Are there not men of natural talents such that they cannot be hid ? 
so elastic and honor-seeking, that they cannot be kept down ?”— 
Well, my young friend, upon this matter of natural talent, I will 
state to you one fact. In the class of about one hundred in which 
I went through a college course, there were some geniuses ; bright 
fellows, of whom it was said that they could get their lessons by - 
intuition ; while the rest of us must drudge for it. That class 
furnished some men who at this day, are eminent in the various 
walks of life. We have been most creditably represented in the 
Senate of the United States, in State Legislatures, and in all the 
professions. But our representatives have not been the geniuses. 
All of them, so far as I know, were simply diligent students.— 
Resolution and industry will do the work for any one. 
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A celebrated race came off once, bétween the hare and the tor- 
toise. I presume I need not give an account of it; for its issue 
was so unexpected, and so remarkable, that it has been very much 
talked of, and written about, from that day to this. I only refer 
to it, because resolution and industry brought about the issue. Mr. 
Tortoise won the race, because his motto was, Never give up. 

In any honorable career, our way is all marked with the foot- 
prints of those who have attained to great eminence, carrying loads 
of embarrassment far heavier than ours. In a barn in Scotland 
once, slept for the night Robert Bruce, rightful king; but now, 
deserted of all and helpless. The dawn of morning revealed to 
his eye the labors of a spider weaving its web. With patience did 
the insect persevere in unsuccessful efforts to carry its thread to a 
neighboring beam. The work was accomplished at last; and 
with a wonderful result ; for it seemed to say to the beholder, 
Never give up. He acted upon it; and it brought him to sit upon 
the throne of his fathers. I do not learn that King Alfred ever 
despaired of coming to his right. Even in the hut of the herds- 
man, in the capacity of a menial, his noble soul did not yield to 
despondency. His great end seemed distant indeed ; and the way 
to it very rugged. But he expected to come to it; and come to it 
he did. 

“T bide my time,” is the motto upon the arms of a noble family 
in Scotland. The bearing of the motto was indeed, with the rug- 
ged old chieftain that first adopted it, toward revenge. But it is 
worthy of being taken as his motto, by every one between whom 
and his excellent purpose formidable difficulties thrust themselves 
up. “To be sure,” says he, “I cannot walk up to my end to-day ; 
and it may be the same next week; or next year; but 1 shall 
come to it some day. J bide my time.” “'Through much tribula- 
tion,” says one inspired apostle, “ do we enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Through many a dark season of discouragement, and 
over many a dark mountain of difficulty, do men generally enter 
the kingdom of worldly success. Most popular sayings embrace 
a great deal of practical wisdom. “Fortune favors the brave,” 
seems but a heathenish proverb. But there is deep and instructive 
meaning in it. The goods of fortune, ordinarily so called, are not 
for those that dream about them, and long for them, but for those 
who boldly and strenuously labor for them; and they alone are 
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worthy. Fortune should favor the brave. In plain terms, God’s 
blessings should be only for the energetic and industrious. What 
a change would be wrought over the face of all society ; what a 
change would be wrought in his own personal ‘condition, would 
every man take for his motto, in the pursuit of every thing excel- 
lent, Never give up ! 


“Never give up! There are chances and changes, 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one; 

And, through the chaos, high wisdom arranges 
Ever success, if you’ll only hope on. 


Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup; 
And of all maxims, the best as the oldest, 
Is the true watch-word, Never give up. 





TO A DEAD OAK LEAF. 
FOUND IN “FRIENDSHIP’S BOWER”—MARCH 12h. 
BY MISS Cc. BURTON, 


Sere emblem of Decay! 

What messenger of olus the brave 

Has borne thee from thy kindred’s distant grave 
So far away ? 


. What rude relentless power 
Ungemmed the gorgeous garland-coronal 
Of the proud Forest King, and spread a pall 
O’er leaf and flower ? 


Thou in the joyous morn 
Of June’s bright day, first trembled in the light 
Of ardent Sol, as in thy new-born sight 

His car rolled on! 


t 
How thrilled within these veins 
The healthful current of the parent tree, 
To list the fitful bird-voiced melody 
In gushing strains ! 


How quivered with delight 
Thy fragile stem, beneath the Zephyr’s kiss 
That came to woo thee with its whispered bliss 
By star-lit nighc! 
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How through the summer’s day, 
With sister leaflets clothed in sparkling green, 
Thou, the proud, lofty-arching boughs between 
Wert wont to play! 


And, hid in thy embrace, 
The tender clustering acorns swelled and grew, 
And clinging mosses spread their fibres too 
With gentle grace. 


And when the welcome even 
Dew-diademed thee with its brilliant spray, 
Thy gems reflected many a starry ray 

From far-off Heaven! 


And when the hour drew nigh, 
The witching “ noon of night,” from acorn cup, 
And sleeping flower-bell, quickly springing up, 
The fays would fly, 


And hasten to the sward, 
The fern-bound, moonlit sward beneath thy shade, 
To dance and frolic ’till the gray parade 

Of morn appeared ! 


But one chill mournful night, 
Thy graceful robe of green was torn away, 
And thou in gorgeous colors of decay 
Wert rendered bright! 


In splendid garniture 
Thou clung unto the parent stem, ’till all 
Thy crimson kindred fell—the last to fall 
To ruin sure. 


Then, with demoniac wail, 
A passing whirlwind from thy lowly bed 
Seized thee, and swept thee on, by fury sped 
On Winter’s gale! 


Ill cherish thee, sad leaf! 
For thou a monitor serene and solemn art, 
And whisperest unto my inmost heart 

Of love and grief— 


Thou ever seem’st to say— 
“ The beauteous grace and glory of thy youth, 
And all of earth-born loveliness, in truth 
Shall pass away ! 











THE SCHOOL GIRL. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


BEE ENGRAVING, 


“ WueErE now ?” said Frederick Williams to his friend Charles 
Lawson, on entering his own office and finding the latter carpet- 
bag in hand, awaiting his arrival. 

“ Off for a day or two on a little business affair,” replied Lawson. 

“ Business! What have you to do with business ?” 

“ Not ordinary, vulgar business,” returned Lawson with a slight 
toss of the head and an expression of contempt. 

“Oh! It’s of a peculiar nature ?” 

“It is—very peculiar ; and, moreover, I want the good offices 
of a friend, to enable me the more certainly to accomplish my 
purposes.” 

“Come! sit down and explain yourself,” said Williams. 

“ Hav’nt a moment to spate. The boat goes in half an hour.’ 

* What boat ?” . 

“The New Haven boat. So come, go along with me to the 
slip, and we'll talk the matter over by the way.” 

“Tm all attention,” said Williams, as the two young men step- 
ped forth upon the pavement. 

“ Well, you must know,” began Lawson, “ that I have a first 
rate love affair on my hands.” 

“You !” 

“ Now don’t smile ; but hear me.” 

“ Go on ;—I’m all attention.” 

“You know old Everett ?” 

“'Thomas Everett, the silk importer?” 

“'The same.” 

“T know something about him.” 

“You know, I presume, that he has a pretty fair looking 
daughter ?” 

“ And I know,” replied Williams, “ that when ‘ pretty fair look- 
ing’ is said, pretty much all is said in her favor.” 

“ Not by a great deal,” was the decided answer of Lawson. 


? 
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“ Pray what is there beyond this that a man can call attractive ?” 

“ Her father’s money.” 

“ T did’nt think of that.” 

“Did’nt you?” 

“No. But it would take the saving influence of a pretty large 
sum to give her a marriageable merit in my eyes.” 

“Gold hides a multitude of defects you know, Fred.” 

“It does; but it has to be heaped up very high to cover a wife’s 
defects if they be as radical as those in Caroline Everett. Why, 
to speak out the plain, homespun truth, the girl’s a fool !” 

“ She is’nt over bright, Fred, I know,” replied Lawson, “But, 
to call her a fool, is to use rather a broad assertion.” 

“She certainly has’nt good common sense. I would be ashamed 
of her in company a dozen times a day if she were any thing to 
me.” 

“ She’s young you know, Fred.” 

“ Yes, a young and silly girl.” 

** Just silly enough for my purpose. But, she will grow older 
and wiser, you know. Young and silly is a very good fault.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

“ At a boarding school some thirty miles from New Haven.— 
Do you know why her father sent her there ?” 

“ No.” 

“ She would meet me on her way to and from school while in 
the city, and the old gentleman had, I presume, some objections 
to me as a son-in-law.” 

“ And not without reason,” replied Williams. 

“T could not have asked him to do a thing more consonant with 
my wishes,” continued Lawson. “Caroline told me where she 
was going, and I was not long in making a visit to the neighbor- 
hood. Great attention is paid to physical development in the 
school, and the voung ladies are required to walk, daily, in the 
open air amid the beautiful, romantic, and secluded scenery by 
which the place is surrounded. 'They walk alone, or in company, 
as suits their fancies. Caroline chose to walk alone when I was 
near at hand; and we met in a certain retired glen, where the 
sweet quiet of nature was broken only by the dreamy murmur of 
a silver stream, and there we talked of love. It is not in the heart 
of a woman to withstand a scene like this. I told, in burning 
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words, my passion, and she hearkened and‘ won.” Lawson 
paused for some moments; but, as Williams made no remark, 
he continued.— 

“Tt is hopeless to think of gaining her father’s consent to a 
marriage. He is pence-proud, and I, as you know, am penniless.” 

“JT do not think he would be likely to fancy you for a son-in- 
law,” said Williams. 

“T have the best of reasons for knowing that he would not.— 
He has already spoken of me to his daughter in very severe terms.” 

“ As she has informed you ?” 

“Yes. But, like a sensible girl, she prefers consulting her own 
taste in matters of the heart.” 

“ A very sensible girl, certainly !” 

“Is’ntshe! Well, as delays are dangerous, I have made up my 
mind to consummate this business as quickly as possible. You 
know how hard pressed I am in certain quarters, and how neces- 
sary it is that I should get my pecuniary matters in a more stable 
position. ‘In a word, then, my business, on the present occasion, 
is to remove Caroline from school, it being my opinion that she 
has completed her education.” 

“ Has she consented to this ?” 

“No; but she won’t require any great persuasion. I'll manage 
all that. What I want you to do is, first, to engage me rooms at 
Howard’s, and, second, to meet me at the boat, day after to-morrow 
with a carriage.” 

“ Where will you have the ceremony performed ?” 

“Tn this city. I have already engaged the Rev. Mr. B—— to 
do that little work forme. He will join us at the hotel imme- 
diately on our arrival, and in your presence, as a witness, the 
knot will be tied.” 

“ All very nicely arranged,” said Williams. 

“Ts’nt it! And what is more, the whole thing will go off like 
clock work. Ofcourse I can depend on you. You will meet us 
at the boat.” 

“T will, certainly.” 

“Then good by.” They were by this time at the landing.— 
The two young men shook hands, and Lawson sprung on board 
of the boat, while Williams returned thoughtfully to his office. 

Charles Lawson was a young man having neither principle nor 
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character. A connexion with certain families in New-York, added 
to a good address, polished manners, and an unblushing assurance, 
had given him access to society at certain points, and of this 
facility he had taken every advantage. ‘Too idle and dissolute for 
useful effort in society, he looked with a cold, calculating baseness 
to marriage as the means whereby he was to gain the position at 
which he aspired. Possessing no attractive virtues—no personal 
merits of any kind, his prospects of a connexion, such as he wished 
to form, through the medium of any honorable advances, were 
hopeless, and this he perfectly well understood. But, the convic- 
tion did not in the least abate the ardor of his purpose. And, in 
a mean and dastardly spirit, he approached one young school girl 
after another, until he found in Caroline Everett one weak enough 
to be flattered by his attentions. The father of Caroline, who was 
aman of some discrimination and force of mind, understood his 
daughter’s character, and knowing the danger to which she was 
exposed, kept upon her a very watchful eye. Caroline’s meetings 
with Lawson were not continued long before he became aware of 
the fact, and he at once removed her to a school af a distance 
from the city. It would have been wiser had he taken her home 
altogether. Lawson could have desired no better arrangement, so 
far as his wishes were concerned. 

On the day succeeding that on which Lawson left New-York, 
Caroline was taking her morning walk with two or three com- 
panions, when she noticed a mark on a certain tree, which she 
knew as a sign that her lover was in the neighborhood and await- 
ing her in the secluded glen, half a mile distant, where they had 
already met. Feigning to have forgotten something, she ran back, 
but, as soon as she was out of sight of her companions, she glided 
off with rapid steps in the direction where she expected to find 
Lawson. And she was not disappointed. 

' Dear Caroline !” he exclaimed, with affected tenderness, draw- 
ing his arm about her and kissing ‘her cheek, as he met her.— 
“How happy I am to see you again-! Oh, it has seemed months 
since I looked upon your sweet young face.” 

“ And yet, it is only a week since you were here,” returned 
Caroline, looking at him fondly. 

“T cannot bear this separation. It makes me wretched,” said 
Lawson. 
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“ And I am miserable,” responded Caroline, with a sigh, and her 
eyes fell to the ground. “ Miserable,” she repeated. 

“T love you, tenderly, devotedly,” said Lawson, as he tightly 
clasped the hand he had taken: “and it is my most ardent wish 
to make you happy. Oh! why should a parent’s mistaken will 
interpose between us and our dearest wishes ?” 

Caroline leaned toward the young man, but did not reply. 

“Is there any hope of his being induced to give his consent to 
—to—our—union ?” 

“ None, I fear,” came from the lips of Caroline in a faint whisper. 

“Is he so strongly prejudiced against me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“'Then, what are we to do ?” 

Caroline sighed. 

“'T’o meet, hopelessly, is only to make us the more wretched,” 
said Lawson. “ Better part, and forever. than suffer a martyrdom 
of affection like this.” 

Still closer shrunk the weak and foolish girl to the young man’s 
side, She was like a bird in the magic circle of the charmer. 

“ Caroline,” said Lawson, after another period of silence, and 
his voice was low, tender and penetrating—“ Are you willing, for 
my sake, to brave your father’s anger ?” 

“For your sake, Charles !” replied Caroline, with sudden enthu- 
siasm. “ Yes—yes. His anger would be light to the loss of your 
affection.” 

“ Bless your true heart !” exclaimed Lawson. “I knew that I 
had not trusted it in vain. And now, my dear girl, let me speak 
freely of the nature of my present visit. With you, I believe, that 
all hope of your father’s consent is vain. But, he is a man of 
tender feelings, and loves you as the apple of his eye.” 

“'Thus urged the tempter, and Caroline listened eagerly. 

“Tf,” he continued, “we precipitate a union—if we put the mar- 
riage rite between us and his strong opposition, that opposition 
will grow weak as a withering leaf. He cannot turn from you. 
He loves you too well.” 

Caroline did not answer ; but, it needed no words to tell Law: 
son that he was not urging his wishes in vain. ' 

“Tam here,” at length he said, boldly, “for the purpose of 
taking you to New-York. Will you go with me ?” 
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“ For what end ?” she whispered. : 

“'To become my wife.” 

There was no starting, shrinking nor trembling at this proposal. 
Caroline was prepared for it ; and, in the blindness of a mistaken 
love, ready to do as the tempter wished. Poor lamb! She was 
to be led to the slaughter, decked with ribbons and garlands, a 
victim by her own consent. 

Frederick Williams, the friend of Lawson, was a young attor- 
ney, who had fallen into rather wild company, and strayed to 
some distance along the paths of dissipation. But, he had a 
young and lovely-minded sister, who possessed much influence 
over him. 'The very sphere of her purity kept him from debasing 
himself to any great extent, and ever drew him back from a total 
abandonment of himself in the hour of temptation. He had been 
thrown a good deal into the society of Lawson, who had many 
attractive points for young men about him, and who knew how 
to adapt himself"to the characters of those with whom he associ- 
ated. In some things he did not like Lawson, who, at times, 
manifested such an entire want of principle, that he felt shocked. 
On parting with Lawson at the boat, as we have seen, he walked 
thoughtfully away. His mind was far from approving what he 
had heard, and the more he reflected upon it, the less satisfied did 
he feel. He knew enough of the character of Lawson to be well 
satisfied that his marriage with Caroline, who was an overgrown, 
weak-minded school girl, would prove the wreck of her future 
happiness, and the thought of becoming a party to such a trans- 
action troubled him. On returning to his office, he found his 
sister waiting for him, and, as his eyes rested upon her innocent 
young countenance, the idea of her being made the victim of so 
base a marriage, flashed with a pang amid his thoughts. 

“| will have no part nor lot in this matter,” he said, mentally. 
And he was in earnest in this resolution. But not long did his 
mind rest easy under his assumed passive relation to a contem- 
plated social wrong that one word from him might prevent.— 
From the thought of betraying Lawson’s confidence, his mind 
shrunk with a certain instinct of honor; while, at the same time, 
pressed upon him the irresistible conviction that a deeper dishonor 
would attach to him if he permitted the marriage to take place. 

The day passed with him uncomfortably enough. The more 
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he thought about the matter, the more he felt troubled. In the 
evening he met his sister again, and the sight of her made him 
more deeply conscious of the responsibility resting upon him. His 
oft repeated mental excuse—“ It’s none of my business,” or, “I 
can’t meddle in other men’s affairs,” did not satisfy certain con- 
victions of right and duty that presented themselves with, to him, 
a strange distinctness. 'The thought of his own sister was instantly 
associated with the scheme of some false-hearted wretch, involving 
her happiness in the way that the happiness of Caroline Everett 
was to be involved ; and he felt that the man who knew that an- 
other was plotting against her and did not apprize him of the fact, 
was little less than a villain at heart. 

On the next day Williams learned that there was a writ out 
against the person of Charles Lawson on a charge of swindling, 
he having obtained a sum of money from a broker under circum- 
stances construed by the laws into crime. This fact determined 
him to go at once to Mr. Everett, who, as it might be supposed, 
was deeply agitated at the painful intelligence he received. His 
first thought was to proceed immediately to New-Haven, and 
there rescue his daughter from the hands of the young man ; but 
on learning the arrangements that had been made, he, after much 
reflection, concluded that it would be best to remain in New-York, 
and meet them on their arrival. 

In the mean time, the foolish girl, whom Lawson had deter- 
mined to sacrifice to his base cupidity, was half wild with delight- 
ed anticipation. Poorchild! Passion-wrought romances, written 
by men and women who had neitherright views of life nora purpose 
in literature beyond gain or reputation, had bewildered her half- 
formed reason, and filled her imagination with unreal pictures.— 
All her ideas were false or exaggerated. She was a woman, with 
the mind of an inexperienced child ; if to say this does not savor 
of contradiction. Without dreaming that there might be thorns 
to pierce her naked feet in the way she was about to enter, she 
moved forward with a joyful confidence. 

On the day she had agreed to return with Lawson, she met him 
early in the afternoon, and started for New-Haven, where they 
spent the night. On the following day they left in the steamboat 
for New-York. All his arrangements for the marriage were fully 
explained to Caroline by Lawson, and most of the time that 
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elapsed after leaving New Haven was spent in settling their future 
action in regard to the family. Caroline was confident that all 
would be forgiven after the first outburst of anger on the part of 
her father, and that they would be taken home immediately.— 
The cloud would quickly melt in tears, and then the sky would 
be purer and brighter than before. 

When the boat touched the wharf, Lawson looked eagerly for 
tne appearance of his friend Williams, and was disappointed, and 
no little troubled, at not seeing him. After most of the passengers 
had gone on shore, he called a carriage, and was driven to Howard’s, 
where he ordered a couple of rooms, after first enquiring whether 
a friend had not already performed this service for him. His next 
step was to write a note to the Rev. Mr. B——, desiring his imme- 
diate attendance, and, also, one to Williams, informing him of his 
arrival. Anxiously, and with a nervous fear lest some untoward 
circumstance might prevent the marriage he was about effecting 
with a silly heiress, did the young man await the response to 
these notes, and great was his relief, when informed, after the 
lapse of an hour, that the Reverend gentleman, whose attendance 
he had desired, was in the house. 

A private parlor had been engaged, and in this the ceremony of 
marriage was to take place. This parlor adjoined a chamber, in 
which Caroline awaited, with a trembling heart, the issue of events. 
It was now, for the first time, as she was about taking the final 
and irretrievable step, that her resolution began to fail her. Her. 
father’s anger, the grief of her mother, the unknown state upon 
which she was about entering, all came pressing upon her thoughts 
with a sense of realization such as she had not known before. 

Doubts as to the propriety of what she was about doing came 
fast upon her mind. In the nearness of the approaching event, 
she could look upon it stripped of its halo of romance. During 
the two days that she had been with Lawson, she had seen him 
in states of absent thought, when the true quality of his mind 
wrote itself out upon his face so distinctly that even a dim-sighted 
one could read; and more than once she had felt an inward 
shrinking from him that was irrepressible. Weak and foolish as 
she was, she was yet pure-minded ; and though in the beginning 
she did not, because her heart was overlaid with frivolity, perceive 
the sphere of his impurity, yet now, as the moment was near at 
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hand when there was to be a marriage-conjunction, she began to 
feel this sphere as something that suffocated her spirit. At length, 
in the agitation of contending thoughts and emotions, the heart of 
the poor girl failed her, till, in the utter abandonment of feeling, she 
gave way to a flood of tears and commenced wringing her hands. 
At this moment, having arranged with the clergyman to begin the 
ceremony forthwith, Lawson entered her room and, to his surprise, 
saw her in tears. 

“ Oh, Charles !” she exclaimed, clasping her hands and exten- 
ding them towards him, “'Take me home to my father! Oh, take 
me home to my father !” 

Lawson was confounded at such an unexpected change in 
Caroline. “ You shall go to your father the moment the ceremony 
is over,” he replied, “Come! Mr. B—— is all ready.” 

“Oh, no, no! Take me now! Take me now!” returned the 
poor girl in an imploring voice. And she sat before the man who 
had tempted her from the path of safety, weeping, and quivering 
like a leaf in the wind. 

“Caroline! What has come over you !” said Lawson, in deep 
perplexity. “This is only a weakness. Come! Nerve your 
heart like a brave, good girl! Come! It will soon be over.” 

And he bent down and kissed her wet cheek, while she shrunk 
from him with an involuntary dread. But, he drew his arm 
around her waist and almost forced her to rise. 

“There now! Dry your tears!” And he placed his handker- 
chief to her eyes. “It is but a moment of weakness, Caroline,— 
of natural weakness.” 

As he said this, he was pressing her forward towards the door 
of the apartment where the clergyman (such clergymen disgrace 
their profession) awaited their appearance. 

“ Charles !” said Caroline, with a suddenly constrained calm- 
ness—“ do you love me ?” 

“ Better than my own life!” was instantly replied. 

“Then take me to my father. I am too young—too weak— 
too inexperienced for this.” 

“'The moment we are united you shall go home,” returned 
Lawson. “I will not hold you back an instant. 

“Let me go now, Charles! Oh, let me go now !” 

“ Are you mad, girl!” exclaimed the young man, losing his self- 
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control. And, with a strong arm, he forced her into the next room. 
—For a brief period, the clergyman hesitated, on seeing the dis- 
tressed bride. ‘Then he opened the book he held in his hand and 
began to read the service. As his voice, in tones of solemnity, 
filled the apartment, Caroline grew calmer. She felt like one 
dnven forward by a destiny against which it was vain to contend. 
All the responses had been made by Lawson, and now the clergy- 
man addressed her. Passively she was about uttering her assen- 
tation, when the door of the room was thrown open, and two men 
entered. 

“Stop!” was instantly cried in a loud, agitated voice, which 
Caroline knew to be that of her father, and never did that voice 
come to her ears with a more welcome sound. 

Lawson started, and moved from her side. While Caroline 
yet stood trembling and doubting, the man who had come in with 
Mr. Everett, approached Lawson, and laying his hand upon him, 
said—“ I arrest you on a charge of swindling !” 

With a low cry of distress, Caroline sprung towards her father ; 
but he held his hands out towards her as if to keep her off, say- 
ing, at the same time— 

“ Are you his wife ?” 

“ No, thank Heaven !” fell from her lips. 

In the next moment she was in her father’s arms, and both 
were weeping. 

Narrow indeed was the escape made by Caroline Everett; an 
escape which she did not fully comprehend until a few months 
afterwards, when the trial of Lawson took place, during which 
revelations of villany were made, the recital of which caused her 
heart to shudder. Yes, narrow had been her escape! Had her 
father been delayed a few moments longer, she would have be- 
come the wife of a man soon after condemned to expiate his 
crimes against society in the felon’s cell ! 

May a vivid realization of what Caroline Everett escaped, warn 
other young girls, who bear a similar relation to society, of the 
danger that lurks in their way. Not once in a hundred instances 
is a school girl approached with lover-like attentions, except by a 
man who is void of principle; and not once in a hundred instances 
do marriages entered upon clandestinely by such persons, prove 
other than an introduction. to years of wretchedness. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT—WRITTEN IN EUROPE. 


My heart is sad to night, mother! 
And tears are in my eyes— 

For far beyond the western wave 
Thy low-roofed cottage lies, 

And I am here alone, mother, 
Amid a stranger band— 

No sister’s sweet-toned voice I hear 
Nor feel a brother’s hand. 


I miss thy words of love, mother— 
Thy softly breathed “ Good night !” 

The pressure of thy slender hand 
Upon my brow—the light 

From eyes of thine, so blue, mother— 
Those eyes so used to tears— 

That brow on which are traced 
The sorrowings of years, 


Soft skies are o’er my head, mother, 
And bright eyes gaze at mine 

With brilliance rich and rare—but skies 
And eyes—they are not thine! 

And flowers of every hue, mother, 
With soft eyes look at mine, 

But do not know me—then I turn 
Away and for the home flowers pine, 


Night comes with gentle sleep, mother, 
And swiftly doI glide 
On the soft bosom of a dream, 
Oh! swiftly to thy side! 
I wake to hear the ocean-surge— 
And tears gush from mine eyes— 
Far, far beyond the restless main 
Thy low-roofed cottage lies, 
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Amona the remarkable women of old time, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron stands forth inferior to none in whatever makes a true 
woman memorable either in action or in suffering. Herself a 
prophetess and devoted to a single life, she affords us perhaps the 
first known instance of the Vestal who concerns herself supremely 
about sacred things, and she maintains a most favorable compari- 
son with her two brothers in all that is great and ennobling in 
human virtue. Among the Hebrew women, in the afflictions of 
Egypt, in- the triumph of, the Red Sea, and in the perils of the 
wilderness, she towers resplendent with beauty and grace and 
queenly dignity, and affords the best model we can conceive for 
the fictions of a Pythoness, or a Cassandra ; even as the daughter 
of Jephtha has received the echo to her fame in the tale of Iphi- 
genia devoted to death by her father, but snatched away from the 
altar by divine power and consecrated a priestess to the shrine of 
Diana. 

While man plays the hero or the sage upon the theatre of active 
life, it is the glory of woman to become mighty through suffering. 
Endued with a feebler and more delicate frame, her sensibilities 
are more exquisite ; and in this harsh world there is little con- 
geniality for her but in retirement and the cares of domestic life. 
Pain and grief in nameless forms must nurse'her for eternal joys, 
and death itself fashion her limbs for the life that has no sorrow 
and noend. Of this few among our race have had ampler expe- 
rience than our prophetess. 

A dark and strange rumor has gone forth from somé satanic 
oracle through the land of Ham that a Hebrew child is about to 
be born who shall humble the dynasty of the Pharoahs and raise 
their long oppressed captives to the highest pitch of earthly glory. 
A cruel edict follows that shall make the Nile run blood for eighty 
years with the slaughter of their male children, and the scaly 
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crocodile shall receive worship through ages for his help in tear- 
ing the limbs and bodies of Israel’s first born that God name holi- 
ness to himself alone; for which the whole land of the Mesraim 
shall one day drink blood to the full. 

A low and plaintive wail is heard in a rural dwelling near the 
Bubastic channel, along whose waters they say the mangled 
limbs of Osiris floated down to the sea when torn of T'yphon ; 
whence no Egyptian will inhabit the accursed shore, and the land 
of Goshen is assigned to strangers whose life as shepherds renders 
them “an abomination to the Egyptians.” Ah! now with what 
joy the little dark-eyed Miriam and her twin brother gaze upon 
the fair countenance and white limbs of the new comer; while 
with suppressed breath they listen lest every whisper of the air 
may bring the sound of hostile feet with it, and a score of those 
tongueless mutes break into the dwelling by night or day to seize 
and carry away to a watery death the helpless being who has 
scarcely yet begun to smile upon his mother! “Shall we die 
too, mother, when they come to kill our little brother, and throw 
his beautiful limbs into the river for the fish toeat?” Such is the 
whisper that often passes the lips of the prattlers ; and their mo- 
ther can only reply, “Our fathers’ God can protect us, my dear 
children ; but if we must die, we shall all meet in heaven, and 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and all the blessed 
patriarchs in the paradise of God."——Three long and anxious 
months have passed away, and it is impossible longer to conceal 
the dangerous child. Yet there remains one more expedient to 
save him from death, and to this the anxious mother turns as to a 
last hope. 

With the Egyptians and other Oriental nations the Ark is a 
sacred thing; since it commemorates the sailing of their first 
ancestors over the waters of the deluge ; their first ancestors hon- 
_ ored afterward as Mediator Gods, and placed among the signs of 
heaven under guise of beasts and birds and fishes. If the lovely 
child can be once reposed in an ark, he may float safely upon the 
waters, and perhaps the worshippers of Osiris will respect his 
sanctuary and save him from a watery grave, when they see him 
exposed upon the river like their own Deity. 

An ark of paper reeds is to be constructed, and the child, ex- 
posed in it to the fury of the waters, must be committed to the 
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same Providence that rescued Noah from the deluge, for the re- 
newing of the earth. Slowly and anxiously by night, the little 
structure rises of closely woven reeds, each compacted with a 
sigh, a prayer, and a vow to devote the child to whatever service 
God may have for him to do. The delicate fingers of Miriam are 
busy in the task, and her young heart beats with anxious fears 
for the little nursling, while she lines the sides with snowy cotton, 
and forms his narrow bed of the softest down, as if it were to be 
his cradle where he should be laid to sleep with the sweet sound 
of his mother’s own song, instead of the roar of waves and the 
tossing of pitiless winds upon the deep. 

*Tis autumn, and the sun rides with the Scorpion above the 
heavens. Now is the time for all Egypt to lament the dissolution 
of the world by water, and the cruel fates that shut up their Gods 
in the Ark. With hair unbound and their clothes rent, they run 
to the temples ; casting dust upon all heads, and crying, “ Alas ! 
alas!” They scar themselves with knives, and cut off hairs for 
Osiris, and their blood rolls down upon the ground ; they roll 
themselves in dust, smiting their breasts, and tearing their bloody 
cheeks with their nails for Osiris, and beat their heads upon the 
ground, crying, “ Alas! alas! what God is like Osiris, the father 
of Gods and men?” .'Thus by night arises on all sides a universal 
clamor of voices celebrating the ineffable orgies of their Gods, and 
they chant in doleful strains how the queen of heaven weeps by 
the shore of the Nile, arrayed in robes of mourning, and to the 
sistunnis clang bewails the mangled limbs of her eternal spouse. 

Alas! another than moon-robed Iris wails now by the shore ; 
and the wife of Amram herself stands dissolved in grief among 
the reeds of Nile, with her daughter by her side, who with her 
tears mingles equal tears. There sleeps the babe in robes of silk 
and fine linen, and in his covered ark of pitchy reeds floats quietly 
by the edge of the stream. “God of the friendless, whose right 
arm and thunder thy children not vainly invoke, here be present, 
and with the hovering of thy cherubs’ wings defend and save !” 
With these words the mother turns away, often looking back 
upon her lost babe until the shore recedes from her view, and she 
reaches her home, now alas! made desolate. The sister stands 
to guard the precious float and its more precious burden ; and 
with sobs and tears wears away the tedious night. 
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At length the sun begins to tinge the hill tops with purple and 
gold, and the wail ceases over all the land of Egypt for the mis- 
fortunes of imaginary Gods. 'The Hebrew maiden stands weep- 
ing by the shore. At length she sees coming that way a long 
train of damsels, bearing mirrors, and fans, and palm branches, 
and vases of perfume, and silken carpets that they spread upon 
the ground before the queenly daughter of Pharaoh, as she draws 
near the shore of the sacred river. Alas! poor Miriam! what 
can she do but retire to a safe distance where she may watch 
them unobserved, and wait the event? God fills her heart with 
sudden hope, and she resolves to see what can be yet done to 
save the child; since, instead of rough men, fair women alone 
approach his hiding place, and these may pity the hapless infant 
and restore him to his mother. 

They come to the shore beneath the arms of ancient willows 
and plumy reeds, of sycamores and figs’ and feathery palms.— 
The keen-eyed devotee to Isis beholds near the sedgy verge of the 
stream the fragile vessel, and sends one of her nymphs to draw it 
upon the land. She opens the casket, and the babe weeps within. 
A sudden emotion of pity causes her tears to flow, and she ex- 
claims, “'This is one of the Hebrew children; but it shall be 
mine, and I will name him Moses, that he may remember when 
he comes to the throne how he has been saved from a watery 
death.” 

Encouraged by this shew of kindness from the enemies of her 
race, little Miriam with trembling and hesitating steps approaches, 
and enquires, “ Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse this child for thee?’ The mother 
herself is called and appointed nurse with gifts, until he shall 
grow to a fit age for the studies of his caste in the colleges of the 
priests, that he may become qualified by all manner of sacred 
learning, no less than by adoption, to sit among the Pharaohs 
upon the throne of Egypt. 

Forty years of mingled hopes and fears are past, and the streams 
still run with the blood of Israel’s slain children. Moses has be- 
come “ mighty in words and in deeds,” equally wise at the council 
board and valiant in the field. The turbulent Ethiopians are 
driven back to the sources of the Nile ; nor can the most frightful 
leserts filled with pits, and drought, and scorpions, and fiery fly- 
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ing serpents impede for one moment the progress of his arms, 
until Saba itself, the rival to Thebes in magnificence and wealth, 
with its defence of three mighty rivers flowing around it, yields 
up its treasures and its arms, and becomes tributary to the kings 
of Memphis. 

Still the old hatred of the court pursues the heir to the throne ; 
and since he cannot be destroyed either by the assassin’s steel, 
uor the spears of foreign foes, he must be driven into exile, or put 
to death upon some state pretext, which we may be sure will not 
be long wanting, since he openly chooses to cast in his lot with 
his afflicted brethren, and risk his heirship to the Egyptian throne, 
rather than enjoy all the splendors of royalty if they must remain 
enslaved under cruel laws. 

The timid and trembling girl has become a woman of ripe age, 
and her heart breaks with longing for the return of her race from 
Egypt to the promised land. Endued with the gift of prophecy, 
she knows the time not distant when this shall be done ; but she 
must see that brother no more until he returns from Horeb to lead 
their armies through the sea. A sword pierces through her soul 
at the thought that another generation must toil and suffer and 
bleed and die beneath the lash, before the Gods of Nile, with all 
their worshippers, shall stand judged and punished as a terror to 
all ages. 

At length the fatal day is come. The fugitive has seen God in 
Sinai, and received commission to work wonders in the land of 
Ham, and lead forth the sons of Abraham to their promised rest. 
Miriam is there, when before the princes of Israel he changes his 
rod to a serpent, and pours the waters of the river upon the land 
that they may become blood. She too is present when the river 
Gods fly screaming from their ancient shrines, and the streams 
roll with blood throughout every part of the land. She sees when 
the sacred frogs thicken over the land, and roll in floods from 
every stream to fill the houses both of men and Gods ; or when a 
strange malady breeds vermin upon the bodies of their foes, and 
a horrible mixture of insects corrupts the whole land, destructive 
alike to men and beasts. She too is not far off when a sudden 
horror and sickness smites alike the Gods and the victims before 
their altars, as well as the herds and flocks of all Egypt ; or when 
the sprinkled ashes from the sacrifice of red-haired men to Typhon 
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scattered sores and boils and scalding blisters over the bodies of 
all Egypt’s sons. 

Miriam sits by the lattice, and looks out of her window to be- 
hold the gathering tempest when neither Osiris presiding over fire, 
nor Isis the guardian of water, can defend the fields and the fruits 
of Egypt from the thunder and lightning and hail of Israel’s Jeho- 
vah. She notes with what sudden horror and blackness infinite 
swarms of locusts come borne upon a strong east wind over the 
sea to devour all green things in the land. She too is not last 
when three days of darkness come over the realms of Nile, and 
the solemn rites of the Passover are preparing ; or when the first- 
born fall beneath the avenging arm of the Almighty, and every 
brutish deity breathes out life by his shrine. Among all the 
women she stands proudly eminent when they leave the grim 
walls of Rameses, or stand by the shores of the Red Sea beneath 
the flashings of the cloudy pillar, when they pass “through the 
deep as through the wilderness,” or stand upon the Arabian shore 
to behold far off upon the waves the wreck of their ancient foes, 
and with a shout of millions at once they sing, “Jehovah hath 
triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea.” 

And now follows the forty years’ march of the chosen race 
through that great and terrible wilderness, where even the Ara- 
bians scarcely pitch their tents upon the burning soil. She is 
present when the multitude cry for thirst at the bitter wells of 
Marah, and are ready to stone their deliverer again at the palm 
trees of Elim as formerly by the shore of the Red Sea, when the 
hosts of Pharoah were pressing fast behind them in the gorge of 
Hiroth. She beholds when clouds of quails fly low at evening 
about the camp, and when the morming brings manna like a fall 
of snow flakes thick over the ground. She hears the cry of an- 
guish that marks the approach of the wild robbers from Amalek, 
and with the sistrum’s sound leads again the dance of loose-haired 
women about the altar that they name Jehovah-nissi, and rear it 
huge, of unhewn stones where the battle raged and the lawless 
hordes of Agag fell by the sword. 

When the thirsty rock pours out water for their fainting hosts 
in Rephidim, and when all the camp trembles in Sinai, she is 
there to behold with mortal eyes the terrible glories of Israel’s 
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Jehovah, and afterward is present to bewail the dead who fall 
slain of the divine wrath about their golden calf, or when the two 
sons of Aaron fall dead before the bolts of offended justice for the 
offering of incense with forbidden fire; or when the pestilence 
sweeps away such myriads who loathe the food of angels in 
Hazeroth ; where she too is smitten with a direful disease, and 
healed by the prayers of Moses. She hears the murmurings of 
the crowd at the report of the spies, and bewails their sad exclu- 
sion from the promised land who for their fault must perish in the 
wilderness ; or beholds with horror when the earth opens her 
mouth to swallow up the sedition of Horah. 

At length a hundred and twenty years are well nigh past since 
that wailing babe was laid in his ark of rushes ; when his sister, 
(who never seems to us as one that grows old,) must end her 
mortal life, and find a grave in the mountains of Sin, as Aaron 
shall ere long in Hor, and Moses in Pisgah, and not one of them 
find a place or even a grave in the promised land, because they 
are figures of that worldly discipline that conducts men only to 
the sight of heavenly things, while Jesus alone can give his be- 
loved rest beyond the grave. 

Thirty days they bewail the prophetess about her new-made 
grave, and are purified without the camp by the sprinkling of 
blood and running water, and the ashes of a red bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke; that they may thence urge forward their 
tedious and solemn march towards the borders of Canaan, where 
they shall behold the sun and moon stand still in the midst of 
heaven a whole day; leaving Miriam to rest her canonized bones 
far from the graves of her kindred in an unknown land, until the 
last trumpet shall call the dead from both land and sea, and they 
who in all ages have loved the appearing of the Son of God shall 
be caught up into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. 
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NIGHT. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


’Tis Sabbath eve in Summer’s tide. The world 
Is still, and night far on its watches, yet 
I wake. The trees in silent grandeur stand, 
Or if anon a stirring leaf is seen, 
*Tis as some guardian spirit, hovering near, 
Had lightly brushed it with its wing, and left 
It trembling. 
Are not spirits round me now ? 
On just such nights as this, do they not love 
To come, and whisper their sweet messages 
Of love and peace into the dreamer’s ear ? 
And more—to those who wake bestow a glimpse 
Of glories that lie far beyond this world 
E’en their own blest domains of bliss, and grant 
Them rich communion with celestial things ? 
Yes, on such nights as this: for, streaming through 
The openings in night’s sable curtain, see 
The light of the Celestial City clear, 
To guide them on their distant way to earth; 
And nearer, Luna pours a flood of light 
To bear them thither, and to make the earth 
Perchance, in beanty, peace and loveliness, 
So like their home. 
I cannot, cannot sleep ! 
This is the hour when new ideas have birth; ~ 
When every genial, fostering influence 
Attends them as they ripen into thought, 
And, raising them high heavenward, imparts 
To them of the divine. They throng me round: 
And though my weary frame impatient sighs 
For rest, my spirit—better, vital part— 
On swiftest wings of thought would fly, nor heed 
These mortal wants, 
Icannot stay her flight; 
Impelled by all the influences of night— 
Of such unseen, yet dear companionship ; 
Of scenes like those from which I late returned, 
And such a teacher as before me lies— 
This withering boquet.. The tiny bud, 
The opening petal, and the blossom full 
The stalk from which the last bright leaves have fallen— 
How like to those above whose graves they grew— 
In vernal bloom ! 
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And they were strangers. But 
Not all unheeding did I tread above 
Their turf, nor rudely did I pluck these flowers. 
Full well I knew how fond hopes there lay buried; 
How tenderest ties had all been severed there— 
How oft the scalding tear had fallen—how oft 
The heart’s deep fountains stirred, when tears would not 
Relieve. 

There, side by side, lay families, 

Brought hither one by one—Oh! are their souls 
Now joined in one unbroken band in Heaven ? 
Eternity alone shall tell—their dust 
May not reveal the secrets of that home 
To which the weary pilgrim has been borne 
Perchance by stranger hands, 





ADDRESS TO THE ITALIAN PRIESTS. 


FROM THE NEW WORK OF MAZZINI, ENTITLED 
“THE POPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF MAZZINI, BY MRS, 8S. T. MARTYN. 


Tose who have known Mazzini only as a scholar and a 
statesman, will be interested and delighted to find him in the 
_ following pages, pleading the cause of evangelical christianity.— 
That the Pope has in a great degree lost his power, over the 
affections and consciences of his subjects, is evident from the 
tidings that are borne to us upon every breeze. How important 
then that the gospel in its purity should be promulgated among 
those oppressed thousands, who in seeking for the bread of life at 
the hands of their misnamed spiritual guides, have hitherto re- 
ceived only stones and scorpions. 

We commend the following address to the earnest attention of 
every friend of humanity and of the religion of Christ, and trust it 
may be the means of awakening in the minds of our readers a deeper 
interest in the regeneration of beautiful but benighted Italy. 

“Priests of Italy, my words are weighty! If the welfare of 
humanity, if your own faith is dear to your hearts, listen to them 
attentively. We can—this was said by one of yourselves, and 
let this be to you a proof of the spirit which animates us—we can 
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conquer without you, but we wish your aid. Are you not our 
brothers? Was not your first breath drawn in that land of Italy 
which we seek to regenerate, through the medium of love and 
faith? Are you not of the number of that people, educated, until 
now in strifes and mutual distrusts, and whom we wish to see 
reunited in one harmonious family ? In pleading our cause with 
you, we will not have recourse to the artifices of seduction or 
terror; we do not meet our adversaries with the weapons of 
calumny, or counsel you not to read their writings or listen to 
their words ; we only demand of you to listen to us also, or rather 
to listen to the voice of that humanity, confided by God himself 
to your care. 

Between this humanity and the Pope, we will place the Gospel, 
and then distinguishing equally between prejudice and blind obse- 
quiousness, we entreat you to look into your own consciences and 
judge. The invitation we extend to you is sincere. Men subject 
to error, may easily be mistaken in many points; but we will 
never deceive you with hypocrisy. With us is the boldness of 
truth—this the Pope knows, and it is for this cause that he fears us. 

Yes, he who is now addressing you in the name of his brethren, 
can say to you—examine my whole life ; you will not find one 
single act which has betrayed the faith I have taught ; examine 
all I have written for the last twenty years, and say if you find 
one single sentence, dictated by irreligion, or materialism. 'The 
interpreter of a great number of my brethren, hardly had my soul 
opened to the reception of this grand truth, than immediately I 
declared it—that a divorce had too long existed between religion 
and politics, the church and humanity—and this divorce I have 
declared fatal ; that without faith a society based upon fraternity 
is a dream ; that without faith one has neither peace nor true 
liberty ; without faith the corrupt element in which we live, will 
resist always every important reformation, and we shall have 
neither country or any other real blessing. I have said beside, 
that it is absolutely necessary to reunite earth and heaven ; to re- 
establish harmony between the present and the future ; between 
the temporal and the eternal; between man and God the bene- 
factor and father of all men. Now I say still farther, that the 
hour has struck, that the time has fully come, that materialism 

_is vanquished, and that the necessity of a living principle of reli- 
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gion is universally felt; and thanks to you alone, thanks to the 
obstinacy, which urges you to attempt to sustain a crumbling 
edifice, and to cherish in the church prejudice and hatred against 
the inevitable progress of humanity, the consciences of men are 
unsettled, and religion is banished from all hearts—thanks to you, 
that in spite of our endeavors, days of discord and deeds of blood 
are in course of preparation, for which you will be held responsi- 
ble before men and before God. 

In the name of God, and for the love of our country, we ask 
you—are you christians? Do you understand the Gospel? Is 
the word of Jesus to you a dead letter, or do you worship in spirit 
and truth? Between the spirit of the Gospel and the word of the 
Pope, are you truly, absolutely determined to abide by the latter, 
without examination, without an appeal to your consciences? In 
fine, are you believers, or are you idolators ? 

In the first of the evangelists, the evil spirit offers to Jesus the 
kingdoms of the earth, and their power and glory, to induce the 
Savior to pay him homage, and thus betray his mission, but the 
temptation was spurned by Jesus Christ with generous disdain. 
When you see the body of your hierarchy forming a compact with 
princes, and cursing for them the people, whose blood they make 
to flow in waves, to preserve their dominion over a portion of our 
land of Italy, do you never remember this page of the Gospel ? 

In another place, Jesus, that soul of love and meekness, the 
tenderest and most ardent that ever appeared on this earth, armed 
himself with a whip, and in a holy burst of indignation, drove 
from the temple the traffickers who were profaning it. Have you 
ever thought seriously on this act, O ye priests, my brethren ?— 
Are there no traders now in the temple? The Pharisees, those 
worshippers of the dead letter, have they all disappeared? Does 
the word of God now shine in all its life-giving purity, such as it 
issued from the lips of Jesus ? 

Priests of the altar, turn your eyes to the scenes around you! 
Why groans the whole earth? Why this loud cry from an agita- 
ted populace, whom no force can compel to obedience, or bind 
down to silence? For how many days—how many months have 
these deep, low murmurs been heard—a manifest and irrefragable 
indication of new necessities, of new events? It is now more 
than seventy years since first they broke the ominous silence, and 
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every day the sound increases. Can you ,point out any hidden 
volcano, any central point, from whence all this agitation comes ? 
It breaks out on all sides, without any fixed centre, among nations 
the most diverse and the most remote, in the midst of people of 
various races and customs, in Italy, in France, and in the Slavonic 
provinces, at Pesth, at Vienna, from the extremity of Sicily even 
to St. Petersburgh. 

Not one month goes by, without a movement, without an at- 
tempt at insurrection ; not a single day passes, but from some 
part of Europe, a voice announces to you some new peril, some 
new persecution. How many times have these and similar agita- 
tions been repressed ? Ten, twenty, fifty times. All the armies, 
all the forces of old Europe, all the artifices of diplomacy, have 
been employed to stifle them, and stifled, men have often believed 
them ; but after a little they have madé themselves more tremen- 
dously felt. By what means has the number of agitators been 
diminished? It is not possible to enumerate them. In every 
corner of the earth they have fallen by thousands, upon the scaf- 
fold, under the axe of the executioner, upon the field of battle, 
united by hunger and the anguish of exile. How have they died? 
Nearly all, with a smile upon their lips—with defiance upon their 
brow—with the calm serenity which belongs alone to a conscious- 
ness of a mission fulfilled, they have died as martyrs die. 

And do you dare to call such a rising of the people an insurrec- 
tion? Are you able to see in it only the work of a few factious 
individuals? For myself, it is to me an upheaving of humanity 
caused by the thunder of the finger of God ; it is the revelation of 
an epoch marked out by providence itself, to prepare for which, 
you ought to prostrate yourselves before the Father of men, and 
supplicate him to enlighten you in regard to his designs, in regard 
to those new destinies which he reserves for his children, to teach 
you the character of that transformation, for which he is preparing 
the human family. 

And what is the cry of the newly awakened people? Our 
country, liberty, equality, fraternity, confederacy; holy words 
which prophecy a new order of things, which announce a com- 
plete translation of those words of Jesus Christ, “ Ye are all one,” 
Some, like Poland and Greece, rise up. with the cross upon their 
standards ; others, like Italy, rise in the name of a Pope, who now 
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fulminates his anathemas against them. That first movement— 
how free was it from all vengeance ; how grand from its forget- 
fulness of the past; how holy from its love, its enthusiasm, its 
faith. Those very victims who have themselves suffered upon 
the scaffold, might, had they so chosen, have condemned. theit 
enemies to the same fate. 

If one isolated act has occurred to stain this noble cause, it took 
place afterward, under the impulse of a fierce reaction and a sense 
less resistance ; besides, this act was condemned by all. If any 
Utopian dream, if any anarchical cry has been heard in the midst 
of the excited people, it is the cry of desperate men, a hundred 
times deluded in their just hopes by the inexorable will of a caste 
or of a king, and all these clouds will instantly vanish, as you 
well know, when liberty shall triumph. 

And what, O Italian priests, is the voice of our common country? 
“ We wish to reunite the twenty-six millions of mén who inhabit 
the land of Italy, into one single family, governed by one law, 
. under the shadow of the same national banner. We wish to walk 
in the footsteps of our fathers, and to open to our sons a path of 
honor which shall not end in exile, or on the scaffold, or in an 
Austrian dungeon. We wish, for the good of humanity, that our 
intellects should be free, our words free, our actions powerful.— 
We bow not before falsehood, but truth—we seek authority it is 
true, but it is an authority founded on law and order, not on the 
arbitrary caprice of an usurper—we seek guides and directors, but 
we seek them among the people, indicated only by their intelli- 
gence, their virtue, their devotion to the common good—we de- 
mand, in brief, the bread’ of the spirit—education for all—the 
bread of the body, labor for all—that upon the earth as in heaven, 
the will of God may be done. 

Will you still resist the dictates of humanity, the voice of your 
country, the will of your God? You are then irrevocably lost.— 
Religion is eternal, and so is the church of true believers, but the 
reformation in religion and the church, to effect which we ask 
your aid, and which in this way might be effected by a solemn 
and peaceful revolution, will cost the world fearful struggles, and 
the tears and blood of millions of martyrs. God will descend into 
your midst, not like the gentle dew upon the thirsty grass, but in 
the voice of the whirlwind, and girded with terrific thunders, as 
fortherly upon the summit of Sinai.” 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


I xnow that this is a trite subject to write upon---the Abbey ! 
How many pens have written in its praise, and how many are 
destined yet to write! But it is a subject that will never grow old, 
however much written upon—the grand burial place of England’s 
kings and warriors and poets! For royalty, and especially dead 
and buried royalty, 1 have little admiration,—and I confess it, 
though it be singular, for warriors, unless it be those who have 
fought for liberty and right when no other course was before them, 
I have also little respect ; but for poets, for the poets of our father- 
land, for Shakspeare, for Milton, for Chaucer and Spencer, for 
“ Rare Ben Johnson,” and Cowley, and a score of others, I have 
that admiration which I can give to few beside. And then there 
are great statesmen side by side in the Abbey—Fox and Sheridan 
and Pitt and Chatham and Canning! What heart ever stood in 
the great and solemn aisles of the Abbey, and bent over the grave 
of the Earl of Chatham, and did not quiver with solemn delight? 
What American ever stood there without thinking how once he 
stood up in the House of Lords—only a few rods distant—and 
poured forth his thrilling eloquence in favor of our native land; 
without remembering his “ You cannot conquer America !” spoken 
prophetically in the ears of the mad dotards there assembled ? 

As a piece of architecture the Abbey is magnificent and beauti- 
ful. It is built in the form of a cross, and its length from east to 
west is over four hundred feet—from north to south two hundred. 
The towers which rise gracefully on its west end all reach two 
hundred and twenty-five feet in height. ‘To look at it from the’ 
adjoining park through the leaves of the trees is an exquisite 
sight, and more than once have I in summer days stood in the 
shade of some beautiful tree, and gazing at the noble and aged 
structure, indulged in delicious thoughts of its age, and the kings 
who built it, and then demolished it, and again rebuilt it in its 
present form. I have thought too of the names engraved on 
marble there; the great kings who once commanded armies, and 
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whose voices made millions tremble ; of the millions who fought 
and bled for liberty, and some of them against the right and good 
for the sake of honor and the praise of a king; of the mighty 
statesmen who lived 


“In the brave days of old,” 


and wrestled valiantly, some for country and home and liberty, 
and others who, to build up themselves, brought everlasting misery 
upon the nation—like Pitt the younger, and his brilliance surely 
we all admire, but who that knows any thing of the awful debt 
that hangs about the neck of the English nation can admire his 
statesmanship? And then there were, last but not least, the glo- 
rious constellation of poets in “ the Poets’ Corner !” There was 
something awful too in the thought that when America was one 
wild wilderness, this structure was here as it is now; the very 
bleak day on which the Pilgrim Fathers 


“Moor’d their bark 
On the wild New England shore,” 


there were people who stood inside the walls of Westminster 
Abbey and pondered over its wonderful age! For then a thous- 
and years had rolled away since Lucius, the first king of Britain, 
first erected a chapel here, which was the commencement of 
the present splendid structure. Then as now pilgrims from afar 
knelt at its altars, and said in their hearts— How many ages 
have come and gone since upon this spot for the first time Chris- 
tian prayers were said. How many generations have lived and 
died, and yet we behold it with our eyes—it lives yet !” 

And since then have generations appeared upon the face of the 
earth and passed away to make room for succeeding ones, which 
have likewise gone down silently into the grave. It seems as if 
that structure were unlike any thing else in the world. Time it 
laughs at, and like mother earth it grows beautiful with age !— 
Very beautifully does Washington Irving moralize upon the age of 
the wonderful Abbey. 

I started one afternoon with a friend to visit the House of Com- 
mons. It was a time of great excitement, for the great Chartist 
agitation was then at its height. That afternoon Feargus O’Con- 
nor was to make his “ monster petition” motion, and as it would: 
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call forth a famous discussion, I with a friend armed myself with 
a member’s order, and proceeded down Whitehall from Charing 
Cross about four o’clock one pleasant afternoon in April. ‘The 
House was besieged by a crowd of Chartists and curiosity-mon- 
gers, and when we presented our order for admittance we were 
told that the ‘Strangers’ Gallery’ was full to overflowing, and 
not only that, but a hundred at least with orders in their pockets 
were waiting to go in, and were before us on the list. 

Seeing that it was impossible to hear the evening debate, and 
as the sun was several hours’ high, my friend said— 

“Let us go and see the Abbey—this beautiful western sun will 
throw enchantment over the marbles of the great there—have you 
ever been inside of it ?” 

I confessed that I had not, and was waiting for a time when I 
could see it at my ease, and with a friend who could point out to 
me things which being a perfect stranger I might pass by unob- 
served on a first visit. So with a glad and joyous spirit I set out 
with my friend for the entrance of the grand Abbey, whose walls 
looked splendidly from the position in which we then were. 

We entered by a northern transept, and I think that never in 
my life was I so overpowered as by the wondrous vision that burst 
upon my sight. The great and solemn aisles, the lofty arches 
and ceilings were gilded with the colors of the rainbow, for the 
sun poured a flood of light into the great windows on the western 
side of the Abbey, and they were painted in every color and in 
‘every form that artistic skill could invent. 

“Let us go at once to the Poets’ Corner,” I said to my friend— 
for that is the spot where strangers always go first. Kings and 
warriors—they are forgotten where lies a Shakspeare! And the 
first monument I gazed at was—SuaksPeaRe’s! How often 
had I longed for this moment of exquisite enjoyment, for though 
the ashes of the poet were never disturbed from their quiet slum- 
bers on the side of the gentle Avon, yet in the very spot where I 
stood once stood the great dramatist—the prince of poets. And 
Pope stood there when they asked him if he would write an epi- 
taph for the monument, and he answered—“ No—I cannot write 
it. J cannot praise Shakspeare! Take his own lines.” 

And there before us we read the epitaph which his own fingers 
wrote—those lines which have many times thrilled the world, 
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“ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 


True, oh! wondrous poet—but until “the great globe itself 
shall dissolve,” thy name shall live and be glorified. Well did 
Ben Johnson write of him: 


“Thou art a monument, without a tomb; 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give.” 


Every year a “Shakspeare Festival” is given by the professed 
friends of the poet at Stratford-on-Avon ; every day some pilgrim 
from afar comes to write his name on the walls of the old house 
in which he lived with his gentle Anne Hathaway, and the whole 
world, now he is dead, weeps at the splendor of his genius. 'There 
are no precious relics of him for the antiquarian to hoard up for 
future generations, but there is a way in which the world could 
better show its love for the genius of the dramatist than by 
weeping over his monument and eating dinners to his memory. 
There is a descendant of the family living in utter poverty in 
Stratford. It is a boy, and he is so like the poet in his physical 
appearance that William Howitt picked him out from all his 
school-fellows as the descendant of the dramatist. His nickname 
was “Bill Shakspeare,” and, said Mr. Howitt to me one day— 
“Tt sounded strange to me to hear the boys calling out—‘Halloo ! 
Bill Shakspeare ! toa ragged urchin whose face and brow were 
a wonderful likeness of the poet’s, and whom I knew to be a literal 
descendant of the Shakspeare family.” 

If the English nobles and literary lions, instead of guzzling 
wine and eating roast beef once a year in Stratford, would put 
their hands in their pockets and take out money enough to give 
“ Bill Shakspeare” a fine education and fair chance to develope 
what talent and genius he may inherit, it would show their admi- 
ration of Shakspeare. It was a long time before his old house 
was bought and paid for, but by the severe exertions of Dickens 
and his compeers the debt has been taken up, and the valuable 
relic secured to the lovers of poetry. 
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Not far from Shakspeare’s monument there is another, that of 
Shakspeare’s best friend. The epitaph is Shakspeare’s— 


“oO RARE BEN JOHNSON!” 


He was Shakspeare’s intimate friend, joked with him many a 
time over a cup of wine, and was without doubt jealous of the 
fame of the greatest intellect of that age or any other. But when 
he had dropt tears over his: new-made grave at Stratford, then in 
his mournfulness he sung— 


“ Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear ! 

But stay! I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there : 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets !” 


Now one half of Ben Johnson’s fame consists in his association 
with Shakspeare, and his praise of him when others were asleep 
to his merits. The two monuments are not far from each other, 
and it is well that such “hale friends” should not be parted in 
death ! 

As the sun went down among the trees in the park west of the 
Abbey and the steeples and towers of the west end, the light be- 
came more chaste and fit for such a scene and place—the Poets’ 
Corner. 

Passing on a little, I came in sight of Milton’s monument—the 
grave of the splendid and brilliant Milton, the poet, the chaste 
and exquisite prose writer, the fearless republican and democrat ! 
Here now in state like a king he lies, and poor Charles II. is neg- 
lected, while thousands stop to drop a tear over the blind poet 
whom his jackals persecuted. Here lies he now, the author of 
“ Paradise Lost,” in glory on earth and glorious we’may believe 
in heaven. He could afford to suffer while here for such an in- 
heritance. The “five pounds sterling,” paid in three instalments, 
which he got for his splendid poem was not all—the fame and 
love of the world to its final annihilation was his also! He 
died puor—like too many of earth’s brightest sons of Genius, and 
left three daughters for the English nation to cherish—alas ! for 
the fate of poets’ daughters in this world ! 

Not far off from Milton’s tablet sleeps the first, the earliest poet 
of Fngland—Geoffrey Chaucer. He died over four hundred years 
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ago, and yet his ashes lie here. This monument was once a 
beautiful Gothic one, but Time has made sad inroads into its 
beauty, and the inscription upon it is fast being effaced. When 
Elder Brewster set foot on Plymouth Rock, he had been buried 
here two hundred years! And close at hand is the grave of But- 
ler, the author of Hudibras, whom the English nation left to starve, 
and when he was starved, made him a grave by the side of kings! 
A Lord Mayor of London erected his tombstone, and gives his 
reasons for so doing upon it in the following expressive sentence : 
“That he who was destitute of all things when alive, might not 
want a monument when dead.” How appropriately might these be 
affixed to a majority of the tombstones of the gifted dead! But, 
alas! many of them have no marble to mark the spot where 
they lie. 

And near to Milton’s tomb is the tablet erected in memory of 
Gray, and on it is this inscription :— 


“No more the Grecian Muse unrivalled reigns, 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 
She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” | 


. 


I looked every where to see a tablet to the memory of Byron— 
but looked in vain. ‘Then I remembered how Macauley says in 
his splendid essay on the proud, poor poet, that the tears came to 
the eyes of the nation as they saw the corpse of the great poet go 
past Westminster Abbey. It is a shame to England that he 
does not lie here. What if he was not good, must the nation who 
made him bad by its cruel treatment refuse him an honorable 
grave? Byron should have his place here and will some day.— 
It made me think of Chatterton’s fate. Some worshipper of his 
genius had erected in beautiful Redcliffe Church in Bristol—that 
church in which he used to wander when young, and where he 
forged the Rowley Poems—a slight monument to his memory, 
but a few years ago the church-going people of Bristol, upon 
“second sober thought,” which told them that he was a suicide, 
deliberately tore down the monument to their everlasting disgrace 
in the eyes of all just and honorable men. 

Below Butler’s monument, “Fancy Queene” Spencer sleeps, 
and the inscription on his tombstone is a beautiful one. It is as 
follows :— 
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“Here lies (expecting the second coming of our Saviour Jesus Christ,) the 
body of Edmund Spenser, the Prince of Poets in his time, whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works which he has left behind him. He was 
born in London 1553, and died in 1598.” 


He has been dead two centuries and a half, and yet his genius 
shines brighter than it did on the day of his death ! 

There is one epitaph in the Poets’ Corner which shocked me as 
it does almost every body—it is on the tomb of John Gay, and 
was written by himself. It is as follows :-— 


“ Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


I presume no observing man ever entered Westminster Abbey 
without noticing these lines, and remembering them ever after- 
wards, so indelibly will a thing which shocks affix itself to our 
memory. 

Not far from this shocking epitaph is the grave of the author of 
“The Seasons”—James Thomson. And at one side is a name 
on a pretty marble tablet, over which I bent in sweet solitude— 
that of Goldsmith. 

Joseph Addison has a fine statue, and engraved on it are the 
words— 

“ Venerate the memory of Joseph Addison.” 

{saac Ballou—the Chaplain of Charles Il—the poet, lies close 
at hand, and there are many who stop before his monument.— 
And here is the grave of Granville Sharp, whom all good men 
love and will love as long as the world lasts. 

Perhaps one of the finest monuments in the whole collection is 
that of Handel’s. It was the last that Ronbiliac ever executed. 
An angel is playing on a harp in the clouds above, and the statue 
is gazing up at the melody as if entranced. Before it lies open 
the Messiah, at the page which commences the solemn and sub- 
lime air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” The only addi- 
tional inscription is this :— 


“ George Frederick Handel, Esq., born Feb. 23, 1684 ; died April 14, 1769.” 


I paused sadly over the remains of the great musician, whose 
music had many a time entranced me, even before I had seen the 
ocean which divided his native land from mine. 
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And not far away I saw— 
“To the memory of David Garrick” — 


The great tragedian. Sir Isaac Newton has a splendid monu- 
ment, and on it there is this inscription— 


“ Mortals have reason to exult in the existence of so noble an ornament to 
the human race.” 


How very true! when such a man exists the world ought to be 
proud of him. Thecouniry which gave him birth need not alone 
selfishly boast of his greatness, for all nations alike share in it. 

And now I come to the little cluster of statesmen of the age 
passed away. Within a few feet of each other lie six of the 
greatest men the world has ever seen—the Earl of Chatham, 
William Pitt, Charles James Fox, Grattan, Canning, and Sheri- 
dan! Icould stand with one foot on the grave of Pitt and the 
other on that of Fox, and yet in their lives what wondrous ene- 
mies! How year after year did each devote his mighty talents 
for the overthrow of the other—how many subtle arts were used, 
and here they now lie in death side by side! As I stood over the 
grave of Pitt, I thought I could see him in his manly prime, with 
his dark eyes flashing a terrible fire, and his black hair contrast- 
ing splendidly with the marble of his brow! How he fought with 
his brain—how he struggled—how he squandered the people’s 
money! Ah! he was too much in the cabinet like Napoleon in 
the field. He was too ready to sacrifice the people to his own 
demoniac ambition. And Charles James Fox, whom he feared, 
lies close at his side! And Sheridan too is there—that mighty 
genius who could hold a nation in tears and laughter at his 
splendid strokes of or:.tory ; whose wit was like lightning, and 
yet never rankled and stung because of his generosity ; the man 
who, though godlike in frame and spirit, yet debased himself to a 
level with the brutes, and fell into a drunkard’s grave ! 

And Canning: the statesman who died of a broken heart. His 
most intimate friends assert that his death was occasioned by the 
terrible attacks made on him by those whom he once loved.— 
-Whatever his faults of statesmanship were, he was a splendid 
man and genius. What a thrilling time was that when Broug- 
ham, in the House of Lords, made his renowned attack on Cann- 
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ing, which called the great statesman to his feet with the hot cry 
of “ It is false!” Soon after these terrible attacks he died, and 
now he sleeps here and “ sleeps well.” 

Over the great Earl of Chatham’s grave I bent with pride, for 
he was once my country’s advocate against a pack of oppressors. 
I thought of that time when he came as it were in his winding- 
sheet into the House of Lords to expostulate with them on their 
mad course, and when he was nearly done fell back in the arms 
of his attendants a dying man. 

Among the monuments to warriors there was one statue over 
which I wept, and he was once the enemy of my native land—it 
was that of John Andre. George III. erected the monument, and 
it is a fine one. The inscription tells of his unfortunate death in 
America, and a scroll which he holds in the left hand contains upon 
it Andre’s letter to Washington, begging to be shot instead of the 
usual method of hanging. 

I have not room at present to say any thing about the graves of 
the Kings and Queens in the Abbey, nor do I wish to add to what 
has already been written. We care little here about entombed 
royalties, but we do glory in the poets and the statesmen of our 
mother land ! 





THE SONG OF THE SOUTH WIND. 


BY LINA MORRISS, 


Icome! [ come! at the call of Spring, 
For I am her Carrier-dove— 

And I speed away on my sunny wing, 
To scatter her notes of love. 


I fly, I fly from my Southern bowers! 
For Spring is my mistress fair, 

And she bids me now to the Northern flowers, 
Her message of gladness bear. 


She twines my neck with a band of blue— 
W hose hue is the softest sky. 

And while she is penning her billet-doux, 
{ warble a melody. 


I tell her tales of the glowing hours 
That sped like my arrowy flight; 

I whisp.r secrets which birds and flowers 
Have breathed in my ear by night. 
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And she weaves a seng from my joyous lay, 
And spreading her rosy sheet, 

She plucks from my wing a golden ray, 
And dips it in perfume sweet. 


And many a word does she indite 
Of love—and of happiness, 

And many a promise rare and bright, 
Is breathed in her fond address. 


She bids me fly to the lonely dell, 
With her Billets upon my wing, 

And there, where the earliest Violets dwell, 
Her choicest of treasures fling. 


She bids me visit the dreary hill, 
And wake the Forget-me-not,— 

She bids me sing to the silent rill, 
That sleeps in the icy Grot. , 


I have a message of hope and love, 
For mountain and lowly vale, 

The sombre Forest and leafless Grove 
‘Wave gladly, my breath to hail. 


I skim the wave, and I lightly lave 
My breast in the sullen sea, 

And the angry billows forget to rave 
When swept by my pinion free. 


A happy mission is mine I ween, 
For earth at my voice is stirred, 

And Flora comes forth like a lovely Queen, 
To welcome the Carrier-bird. 


All Nature revels in pure delight, 
And greets me with cheerful song — 
And emerald banners unfurl to my sight, 
As ever I float along. 


And oh! a nobler mission is mine— 
I visit the haunts of men, 

And hearts that wearily droop and pine, 
I win to rejoicing again. 


I soar and tap at the casement bar, 
Where sickness has hung her cloud, 

Where love has watched for the “ Rolling Car,” 
And fear has woven her shroud. 


I flutter softly—and murmur low, 
The message of love I bring, 

And pale chee bloom with a healthy glow, 
As I fan them with my wing. 


O, I come! I come at the cal] of Spring! 
For I am her Carrier dove, 

And I speed away on my sunny wing, 
To scatter her notes of Jove. 


‘ 














THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 
BY ASAHEL ABBOT. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Tue period in which we live is likely to be remembered as the 
age of revolutions. Four thousand years have been allotted to the 
successive rise of four great tyrannies, and now the last is falling 
to pieces without the possibility of another to arise upon its ruins 
unless it be that kingdom foreshown by the prophet, when the 
Ancient of Days should sit and his saints possess the empire of 
the earth. It is too customary to speak of each modern revolution 
as an isolated event ; whereas all have one origin and contribute 
to one end. The despotisms of the Old World understand this, 
and with entire consistency curse all revolutionists, as laboring 
for the dissolution of usurped power. Or if they have been less 
on the alert, there is a power, old, dark, and dreadful, at work to 
raise up a succession of destroyers from age to age, ready to lay 
out all its force in annihilating either peaceable republics or worn 
out despotisms. 'The republics of Greece fell before Macedonian 
Philip ; the republics of Carthage and Palestine were subdued by 
the Romans. The Saracens, the Turks, and the Tartars have 

elived out their day in pursuit of the glory that the world accords 
to lawless deeds ; and now the Russian Czar heads the Pope and 
his Holy Alliance in their efforts at repressing the republican move- 
ments of the present age. 

Little could Peter the hermit have dreamed of what he was 
doing against the Papal Supremacy when by his eloquence he 
inflamed the fanatics of his time to the raising of the Crusades. 
And as little could the infallible chairman of the Roman Conclave 
decide, when he sent forth those terrible armies to recover the 
Holy City from the domain of Islam, what spirits he was calling 
“from the vasty deep,” or where the avalanche should rest that 
he was launching into the heart of Asia. The Crusades gave a 
spring and impetus to the mind of Europe that time only enhances. 
Out of the precedent chaos of barbarisms to which the Pope sat as 
umpire, has grown modern nationality. The enterprise of the 
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Italians laid open the New World ; the ingenuity of the Germans 
found out how to diffuse knowledge by the press ; the Monk of 
Erfurth shook off the claims of a presumptuous Pontiff ; a band 
of pilgrims crossed the seas to found new states of just men be- 
neath the setting sun ; one of their sons, by his steam engines, has 
shortened the course of rivers and narrowed the bed of the sea, 
while another, by his electric wires, is preparing to send the light- 
nings through the bottom of the ocean to bear the messages of 
men around the globe. The tyranny of Spain raises up a republic 
in Holland under the silent but dreadful William ; as the misrule 
of Austria has driven the brave Swiss under Tell to conquer the 
freedom of their everlasting mountains, and the folly of faction in 
Britain constrains the American States under Washington to cast 
off the yoke and be free. The imbecile grandson of Louis le 
Grand must lose his head at the hands of a Parisian mob, and 
soon the whole European world shall be shaken to its centre by 
the rising of the people against irresponsible power. 

But of all the revolutions that have agitated Europe, there is 
none that has drawn with it a larger share of sympathy among 
the purest and noblest of our race than that whereby Greece threw 
off the shackles of the Moslem, and stood once more before the 
world in her primitive glory. 

Greece! What heart thrills not at the name that calls up the 
shades of Homer, and Hesiod, and Pindar, and A®schylus, and 
Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle,and Demosthenes, and Miltiades, , 
and Aristides, and a host more, whose memory can never perish? 
Ages have rolled away, but Greece still lives, and the language 
of Achilles and Alexander is still spoken by millions. 'The whole 
power of Persia was exerted in vain to subdue the sons of those 
that defeated the whole east on the plains of Troy ; the Romans 
became civilized by their late and difficult subjugation of the last 
wreck of Alexander’s empire ; and now the terrible Osmanlis, 
under their Mahmoud and his ferocious progeny, have been baf- 
fled in their attempts at riveting their fetters irrefragably upon 
the limbs of the Hellenic race. y 

Still Greece has never triumphed without compromising her 
independence. She might roll back the tide of oriental invasion 
at Marathon, or Platza, but she could not avenge it unless she 
accepted the supremacy of Philip’s son. So now she cannot set 
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free her limbs from the chains of Turkish misrule without sub- 
mitting to be bound in the threefold cords of the Holy Alliance. 
In the former case, her republics sunk before the factions of Mace- 
don and Rome, and now her grand republic, not of Athens or 
Thebes, of Argos or Sparta alone, but of all Greece, is fain to dis- 
semble and accept the caricature of a king from Germany at the 
beck of the great powers that fought the bloody and horrible bat- 
tle of Navarino, to break the power of the Turks and render Con- 
stantinople an easy prey to the Russians, rather than to afford 
release to the Greeks from the servile condition in which for cen- 
turies they have been held under the sway of the sons of Bajazet. 
For the gigantic power of Russia is urged forward by a mysterious 
impulse to universal dominion, and a prophecy has long remained 
treasured up among her people that she is to follow the course of 
the old barbarians from the banks of her Dwina and Volga, and 
from the plains of her Siberia and the Chinese wall, to destroy the 
last vestiges of what was the Roman empire under the Cesars. 
Putting herself forward as head at once of all the Slavonic and 
Tartar races and of the Grecian religious faction that under Pho- 
tius hurled back the anathemas of Nicholas at Rome, she meditates 
to put as head of the world that race whose universal anarchy has 
given the name servant or slave to all such as have been made 
captives in war, and held to labor for new masters, at the same 
time that she will punish the impudence of the Roman Pontiff by 
displacing his supremacy for that of the more ancient and less 
corrupt hierarchy of the oriental patriarchs. 'The chief obstacle 
to the carrying out of her system is found in the Turkish power ; 
and hence with a vigilance that never sleeps, she watches for 
opportunity to weaken that power. She clutches at Finland and 
the Polish provinces at the west, at the same time that she is 
wresting the provinces of the Euxine coast from her old foe in the 
east, moving the Barbary States, Egypt, Palestine and Greece, by 
her intrigues to shake off the Sultan’s yoke, and sending her 
armies against the Circassian freebooters in the Caucasus, or south- 
ward to the help of Austria against the valiant Magyars ; know- 
ing the day not distant when Turkey must perish, and the way 
of the oriental kings be made open to the Indies and the shores of 


the Chinese. 
So long since as 1770, the empress Catharine incited the Greeks 
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to revolt, though she left them to the vengeance of their old mas- 
ters through fifty years, and contented herself with burning the 
Turkish fleet at Tchesme. They indeed, without arms, rose upon 
their oppressors with terrible slaughter, took Navarino, and cleared 
the whole Morea of the Turks, except such as had the good for- 
tune to hold the fortresses of that country. But in 1774, the des- 
picable Russian abandoned the victims of her soulless intrigues, 
and for a long time the Divan was on the point of utterly extermi- 
nating the whole race of the Greeks. 

In the mean time the American colonies threw off their allegiance 
to Britain, and Napoleon mounted the pale horse of the Gallic in- 
surrection to emulate Death himself in affording prey to the raven- 
ous birds. The Russian invasion was quickly followed by the 
exile to St. Helena, but Turkey was all along at liberty to oppress 
and murder her captives without a remonstrance from one of the 
Christian powers. At length it came the turn of suffering Greece 
to vindicate her own wrongs by the sword ; and the power of the 
Turk was forced to yield up her independence in the face of all 
Europe. 

Indeed it was only in the plains and the islands of her Archipe- 
lago that Greece had yielded to the Osmanlis; for still in the 
mountain districts of AXtolia, Acarnania, and Doris, and the chains 
of Gta, Pindus, and Olympus, as well as a small district in 
Sparta, and another in the island of Candia, the inhabitants had 
never bowed to foreign masters, but had successfully resisted 
alike the Venetians and the Turks. These, like the old Scottish 
M’Gregors, were used to a roving and warlike life, making fre- 
‘quent descents upon the lowlands, and carrying off the cattle and 
‘crops with their Turkish owners. Besides these, there were main- 
tained through the whole country, bands of armed police, under 
‘Greek leaders, that were often employed by the Sultan against his 
rebellious Pachas. Thus there were always large bodies of armed 
men ready to be mustered on any occasion; though a total want 
of discipline rendered them less formidable when acting in the 
presence of regular soldiers. But, undisciplined as they might be, 
they were, in all but-cavalry, more than a match for the Turks; 
for the Janizaries had degenerated and were no longer dreaded so 
‘much in the field as in the Seraglio, and neither the fleet nor the 
army of the Porte was manned by any thing more than a lawless 
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and ignorant rabble, commanded by imbeciles and court favorites, 
whom money and not merit had raised to posts of influence where 
they could afford a laughing stock to all the world. The inhabi- 
tants of several Greek islands became famous for their navigation, 
and grew rich by the trade with the whole Mediterranean ; espe- 
cially since 1774; about which time, by a Russian treaty, they 
were authorized to sail under the Russian flag ; and the sailors of 
Hydra, Spezzia, Ipsara, and other places, by their enterprise suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing the whole carrying trade of the Levant. 
Thus too was formed the element of a fleet that should one day 
become formidable in numbers and activity when they had only 
Turks for competitors. 

A few families in Constantinople enjoyed the privilege of giving 
their children a liberal education ; though the Government usually 
sought to keep the Greeks in darkness and ignorance. From 
these were selected the most promising to act as interpreters to 
the officers of the Court. The chief interpreter to the Divan, or 
the Fleet, possessed great influence ; was loaded with honors and 
wealth, and at last could expect to be made Hospodar of Walla- 
chia or Moldavia, with the privilege of leaving a princely title to 
his sons. These, from residing in that part of Constantinople 
called the Fanar, are named Fanariotes, and, as might be ex- 
pected, they are distinguished far more for the spirit of intrigue 
than for patriotism; though there are some few splendid exceptions. 

A secret society, named the Hetairia, or Brotherhood, one of 
those terrible associations that have exerted such influence in 
modern Europe, had much to do in preparing the people for a 
revolt ; though other circumstances determined the time and man- 
ner of the insurrection. The plan of the Hetairia was upon a 
given day to set fire to every arsenal and ship-yard throughout 
the Turkish empire at the same time with the palace of the Sul- 
tan, and attack every castle in the Morea. But the flame burst 
out too soon, and the Hetairia failed in their plan. 

In 1820, the Sultan outlawed the abominable Ali Pacha, and 


- set in motion the whole power of his empire to crush the power- 
. ful rebel. The brave Suliotes had been driven by him out of 


their native mountains after a thirteen years’ war, and were scat- 


‘tered among the Ionian islands. These were offered peculiar 
. inducements to return and avenge themselves upon their old foe ; 
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but when he had been once securely shut up in his castle by the 
lake of Yanini, the Turkish general refused them permission to 
go and retake their native land from Ali’s soldiers; since they 
were used to boast that Suli was never polluted with the foot of a 
Moslem, nor had ever paid tribute to the Porte, and there was no 
probability that their spirit had left them. Indignant at this 
treachery, they resolved on siding with Ali; and in the night the 
young hero Marco Bozzaris entered his castle ayd proffered his 
aid on condition that he should restore them the fortresses he had 
taken from them. This he could not well decline ; and the Suli- 
otes left the Turkish lines for their native hills. ‘Thus commenced 
the Greek revolution by a movement of some wild mountaineers, 
who in the event perished, but not until their country had repelled 
its usurpers and again taken its place among the nations of the 
carth. 

News of the revolt soon reached the Sultan, and he resolved upon 
driving the revolters to desperation bya step as disgraceful as futile. 
The young and learned Demetre Morousi, his grand interpreter, was 
murdered, with ten others of the first families among the Fanariotes. 
Gregory the Grecian Patriarch, a man venerable for his piety and — 
great age, was seized at the close of Easter service, and hung up 
by the gate of his own palace, where he was left for two days to 
the insults of the Moslems, then dragged by the heels to the sea 
shore and thrown into the sea. A universal massacre of Greeks 
followed throughout the empire. In Constantinople alone nine 
Bishops and several hundred priests were hung, and the blood of 
thousands more flowed like water through all the streets.— 
Churches were broken open, pillaged and defaced, and the pic- 
tures of saints were covered with every kind of filth. But this 
universal massacre only forced the Greeks every where to rise 
against their murderers and make common cause against a com- 
mon foe. The Holy Alliance looked on with complacency while 
the butchery lasted ; but if a rabble of Greeks in spite of their 
leaders ever rose upon: their Turkish prisoners, there were wretches 
even in this land of liberty who could rail on the Greek nation as 
a crew of barbarians and cut throats, while the Turks were ex- 
cused or their atrocities denied ; even as now there are not want- 
ing certain anomalies and nondescripts, who will have the Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, and Irish, a more quiet and law-abiding race 
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than the people of Holland, Switzerland, Scotland, or New Eng- 
land ; or who side with the Russian Autocrat and the butcher 
Haynau against the patriotic Hungarians and Poles ! 

The bloody drama being once opened, there was no retracing 
of steps. What the Grecian fleet wanted in weight they made up 
by the terror of their fire ships. 'The quiet inhabitants of Haivali 
being forced into revolt by the barbarities of their Pacha, were 
murdered by thousands. The brave Suliotes were reduced to 
the last extremity, and: blood flowed in rivers through their 
mountain retreats. Scio, beautiful Scio, was given up to pillage 
and murder and conflagration for seven days, and the horrid 
wretch who commanded the Turks perished in the ruins of his 
own ship before the fire of the intrepid Canaris, with twelve hun- 
dred of his bloody satellites. 

The Pacha of Egypt came to the help of his faithless master, 
and carried devastation, rapineand murder through Candia. They 
assailed the rocky islet of Ipsara, pillaged and burnt the dwellings 
and murdered the inhabitants, leaving the once populous mart a 
blackened waste without inhabitants, save a solitary monk, who 
chose to remain after the massacre, and among the shapeless ruins 
bewail the misfortunes of his country. Our artist has evidently 
selected this from among the most tragical events of that period as 
one of the points where he can best display the heroic coolness with 
which Greeks could face the approach of death in its most appal- 
ling forms. 'The Moslems have landed upon the back side of the 
island, and the inhabitants run in crowds to the shore to escape 
in boats upon the water. Friendly ships are hovering near, and 
m a nook of the shore a group of fugitives have gathered with the 
few valuables they have been able to bear away from their once 
happy homes—those homes to which they shall never return.— 
A bed-ridden old man, exhausted with fatigue, sits listlessly down 
upon a block of ancient stone ; his staff and rosary lie beside him 
on the ground. Mothers with their children sit or stand around. 
Two palms are near, and a shrubbery hill rises in the back ground. 
A boat is advancing towards the shore with the strength of four 
stout rowers from a ship that lies in the offing. Deep anxiety 
mingled with stern resolve is evident in all faces. An ecclesiastic 
holds his crucifix before the eyes of a man in his last agonies ; 
his wife is near ; and a woman is bandaging the right arm of her 
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husband, who bears in his left a flag to attract the attention of 
their friends upon the water. A squadron of Turkish cavalry has 
set fire to the dwellings upon the heights above them, and with 
their wild cry of “Allah hoo!” waving their bloody swords, are 
at full gallop in pursuit of other fugitives. That stalwart and 
athletic form with the carbine reminds us of that genuine and 
uncorrupted Greek, the mountain Kleft, who, disdaining subjec- 
tion to the Moslem, lived amid the wildest and most rugged scenes 
in nature, danced the Pyrrhic dance upon the verge of the Olym- 
pian precipice, and drank wine from _— — “. Turkish 
Pachas upon their knees. - ” 

A dark and dismal night settled over Greece. Their country 
was laid waste, their strong holds were one after another taken ; 
the population, decimated by famine and the sword, were re- 
duced to the last extremity ; and the slender loans their Govern- 
ment were able to negotiate were wasted by the frauds of foreign 
agents. Fleets that were paid for were never built, and only a 
single miserable steamer under Cochrane, and a single frigate 
from America, gave visible evidence that any thing had been 
done by the friends of suffering Greece among the greatest and 
freest nations of the earth. Athens, red with the blood of her 
brave defenders, despairingly submitted; and Greece bled with 
intestine factions more than from the sword of her external: foes. 

Alexander Ipselanti contented himself with issuing pompous 
proclamations and laboring to insure to himself the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs, until he lost every thing and fled the country. His 
brother Demetrius, though a sincere patriot, yet rendered himself 
ridiculous by aiming at supreme power. ‘The Primates of the 
Morea, offended at his preference of the military chiefs, preferred 
ruining his interests to saving their country from the devastations 
of the Turks. Both officers and soldiers would sell provisions to 
the besieged at enormous profits; and when a fortress at last fell 
into their hands, the plunder was appropriated to private use in- 
stead of being confiscated to the state. Colocotroni cared nothing 
forhiscountry,and only sought to aggrandize himself with the spoils 
of captured fortresses. "The Government itself scarcely merited re- 
spect from the chiefs, as it refused its confidence to the most patriotic 
as well as the most mercenary, and granted to its naval and military 
commanders their rank only during the period of any particulas 
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service for which they were engaged. Neither had it the least 
consistency with itself, nor could the friends of order restrain the 
advocates of intestine confusion. Thus at once raged a foreign 
and a civil war, and it is one of the miracles of our time that 
Greece continued to survive in spite of both. 

But there are a few names even in Greece that do honor to their 
country and to universal patriotism. Such are Marco Bozzaris, 
and Germanos, and Mavromichalis, and Cantacuzene, and Mavro- 
cordato, and Miaulis; names that good men will mention in the 
same category with those of Washington, Hamilton, Tell, Kos- 
suth and Lafayette, until the world shall end. 

The sufferings of the Greeks at length touched the sympathies 
of foreign nations, and money and provisions were sent them 
from every part of the world. But this was not deliverance from 
the armies and fleets of the Sultan and his Egyptian rival.— 
At length seven years of toil and sorrow and blood have come 
toanend. Greece will not yield, but must perish unless aid can 
come from other states, and these have all along refused to 
recognize her existence as aught else than a rebellious province 
of the Turkish empire, whose integrity is held to be necessary 
for preserving the balance of power in Europe. But in an unex- 
pected hour the Russian diplomacy masters the Holy Alliance, 
and both France and Britain league with the Autocrat to dis- 
member anew the Turkish empire. Their combined fleets at 
Navarino destroy the Turkish Armada, and Greece has only to 
fear her friends. She is deemed too turbulent for a republic, 
aside from the danger of the experiment to the despotisms of 
northern Europe. A king is set up, who can do neither good nor 
evil except as he is directed by his Masters the Holy Alliance ; 
and Greece must bide her time until she may be able to assert her 
own rights, and take her proper stand with those other republics 
that have shewn themselves worthy of their liberties by first bravely 
contending for them and then using them with moderation. 
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TIME AND THE ACORN. 


TIME AND THE ACORN. 


BY IN1GO JONES. 


I musep by the side of a stream, 
And gaz’d on its silv’ry flood ; 
My spirit dissolv’d in a dream, 
And the scene was chang’d as I stood. 


Far down through the water appear’d, 
As mirrors their images show, 

A form which all ages have fear’d, 
Though scatt’ring repose with its woe. 


Its skeleton frame seem’d to tell 

Of sympathies gone with its breath ; 
Its foreluck and hour-glass reveal, 

With its scythe, its mission of death. 


In silence it held up to view 
An acorn, just rais’d from the sand, 
Which far o’er the Prairie it threw, 
Then wav’d to the glass with its hand. 


The sands in the hour-glass told 
As the scythe work’d fearfully well, 
That a century pass’d ; and behold! 
Stands an Oak where the Acorn fell! 


But its branches wave to and fro, 
Rock’d and torn by an unseen Power; 
The King of the Forest bows low, 
While the sands are telling the hour! 


And the head that it toss’d so high, 
In its pride, is humbled in dust; 
And the roots now point to the sky 
That late had been scorn’d in their trust. 


“ Behold!” cried he with the glass, 
“ The lesson I teach to you all: 
“ The lowliest things, as I pass, 
“ Are rais’d, while the poqusest fall. 


“ A Power, though unseen, controls, 

** And smites, as the wind doth the tree, 
And the Earth, as it onward rolls, 

“To that Power shall bow the knee.” 
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But the sands still flow in the glass! 

The Nations come forth and retire; 
While a thousand centuries pass, 

Strew’d with wars and floods and with fire! 


The Oak is now gone! but instead, 
Where the tree had mouldered away, 
Stands a mound which its roots had made, 

And a vale by the hillock lay ! 


“Lo!” said Time, for ’twas he stood in sight, 
‘** The lesson I teach to your race! 

‘* Your actions bring honor or blight ; 
“* The record I never efface ! 


“ The Sun, as it sets in the West, 
Leaves its light reflected behind, 

** And the sins of the guilty breast, 
** Like spectres, appear to the mind. 


‘“ All things leave their track upon Earth ; 
“The ship marks with bubbles its way ; 
“ The tear, to which sorrow gives birth, 
‘* Leaves the salt when it dries away. 


“‘ The deeds, that we think are vain, 
“ Are the seeds of evil or good; 
“ And the mounds and vales that remain 
‘“* Mark the spot where the tree has stood,” 





MARKS OF CHARACTER. 


Pus.iic sentiment and taste are the rule and measure of the 
excellence which most men strive after. When the general cul- 
ture is low, then great things are not likely to be conceived or 
attempted. He however is truly great who loves excellence for 
its own sake, and can proudly pay his devotion to what the world 
despises. He who seeks distinction for other ends is but a hire- 
ling. His greatness is not in himself, but in the clothing and 
badges it wears ; and the pleasure it gives him is the profit or use 
to which he can turn it. It is self that is considered, not what 
makes self great and worthy. 








THE INVALID’SS DAUGHTER. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE RICHOMME. 


BY MRS. Ss. T. MARTYN. 


Ir is now nearly two years since, that I was returning to Paris 
from the village de , where I had been spending the day, 
The evening was magnificent, and I walked on in a reverie, happy 
like any other Parisian in escaping for a time from the tumult 
and eares of a great city. I had passed through a small hamlet, 
and found myself in a delicious path bordered with hawthorns 
and wild mulberries, when I heard behind a tufted hedge, the 
sweet voice of a young girl reading. I stopped and listened ; she 
was reading from the Bible, the touching story of Joseph sold by 
his brethren into Egypt. Curiosity overcame me, and after many 
efforts of which my hands felt the effects, I succeeded in making 
an opening through the hedge. 

The picture which presented itself to my sight, was a recom- 
pense for all my trouble. Upon a stone seat, placed against the 
window of a thatched cottage, was seated a venerable old man in 
the costume of a soldier, leaning on his cane with eyes half closed, 
and listening devoutly to the reading of a young girl apparently 
about eighteen who was kneeling at his side. The distinguished 
air and figure of the maiden, her melodious voice, the elegant 
simplicity of her dress which was that of a villager, the abstrac- 
tion of the aged invalid, all inspired me with a lively interest.— 
Every thing bespoke, on the part of the little family, ease of cir- 
cumstances. The cottage was built with care—and the interior, 
as seen through the window, presented an aspect of neatness and 
taste which a Dutch housekeeper might have envied. The little 
garden was well kept, and near the stone seat was a small wheel. 
According to the word of the wise man, industry and happiness 
seemed to have taken up their abode in this cottage. 

I know not how long I had remained listening to the charming 
reader, when the old man interrupted her by saying—“ My daugh- 
ter, it is late, go dress thyself again.” Immediately she arose and 
fondly imprinting a kiss on the forehead of the invalid, disap- 
peared, singing, in the house. I stood for some moments regard- 
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mg the fine figure of the old soldier who continued seated, think- 
ing undoubtedly of the recital he had just heard, and then pursued 
my route. At the end of the lane I found a travelling carriage 
with a magnificent equipage waiting for some one ; two attend- 
ants in livery walked up and down, while the horses, wearied 
with their long repose, were impatiently pawing the ground be- 
neath their feet. My thoughts were still too full of the ravishing 
vision of the fair reader, to dwell upon the singularity of finding 
a luxurious carriage in such a wild place and at such an hour— 
and I quickened my pace, for night was approaching. Some 
minutes after, the noise of wheels caused me to step hastily aside, 
when turning my head, I saw the same carriage advancing at the 
utmost speed of the fine animals who drew it, and within a young , 
female of elegant appearance. As Icast my eyes upon her, what 
was my surprise on beholding in this great lady,the little villager 
who had been reading the Bible to the aged invalid ! 

My curiosity was so greatly excited, that I resolved on attempt- 
ing to gratify it as soon as possible, and the following morning 
saw me again on my way to the little hamlet. On interrogating 
several of the peasants, I learned that the cottage belonged to an 
invalid soldier, a brave man known throughout the country by the 
name of Father Jerome—the young lady was an infant saved by 
a miracle during the wars of the empire, and who was known 
only by the name of Josephine, the invalid’s daughter. ‘These 
vague accounts were far from satisfying me. JI had been told 
that Jerome came several times each week from the city to this 
cottage, where he spent whole hours with his lovely daughter, 
but in vain I watched for the arrival of the latter. All my jour- 
neys were useless—I saw only the old soldier walking sad and 
solitary in his little garden. 

This singular adventure was nearly forgotten, when some time 
after, I received an invitation to spend the summer with a friend 
whose villa was near the little hamlet de The mysterious 
life of Father Jerome, and his adopted daughter returned to my 
mind, and I resolved to continue my researches. -Every day my 
walks were directed towards the cottage of Jerome, in the hop2 
of seeing ounce more my charming Bible reader. The old soldier 
came alone from Paris, once in every three or four days, but he 
received no visitors. Notwithstanding this, 1 was so often thrown 
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in his way, that at length an acquaintance was formed between 
us, and to my great delight, I was admitted to his cottage. Ah! 
to how many recitals of sanguinary battles, to how many anec- 
dotes of the barracks, how many recollections of the empire was I 
not forced to listen! Not but that these recitals were given in a 
manner sufficiently piquant and original, but my thoughts were 
elsewhere. I dreamed of that beautiful young maiden, half pea- 
sant, half lady, who had appeared to me as it were in a dream, 
and yet I dared not ask any explanations of the old man, who 
never alluded to her, and whom I feared to woung by an imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

One day when we were sitting together on the stone bench, the 
_ favorite seat of Jerome, I ventured to enquire of him if he never 
grew weary of living thus alone. 

“ Oh, no,” he answered with a smile full of joy—*She will now 
soon be back again.” 

“ She !” I exclaimed with well feigned surprise. 

“ Yes, yes, she—my beloved child—my darling !” and he turn- 
ed to me with an air of tenderness and pride. 

“Now,” said I to myself, “all will be explained,” and then I 
confessed to Jerome all my attempts to discover the truth, since 
the day I had first seen in that same spot her whom he called 
his daughter. 

“ Your curiosity has been well punished, has it not?” he re- 
joined smilingly. ‘You have doubtless constructed in your imagi- 
nation a story, mysterious enough, but too improbable. Undeceive 
yourself. The affair is very simple, and if you choose to listen 
to. me a few moments : 

It was the thing I desired most in the world ; accordingly we 
lighted our pipes, and the old man commenced his narrative. 

“In May, 1813, I belonged to the army of Germany, and the 
regiment of artillery in which I served, marched upon Bautzen, 
where we found the enemy, and I was detached with thirty men 
on a secret expedition. A band of brigands, most of whom were 
deserters from the army of the allies, had taken refuge in a thick 
wood, and harassed our convoys. It was necessary to dislodge 
them. The affair was a murderous one. The brigands, fortify- 
ing themselves in an old chateau, made a gallant resistance, and 
it was not without great loss that we gained any advantage over 
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them. It is asad thing, this war,my son. The. chateau was 
sacked, and some poor cabins built around it were set on fire by 
our balls. The signal for retreat had been given, when in pass- 
ing near one of those ruins from which the flames were still curl- 
ing, I heard the cry of an infant. Instantly I rushed into the 
hut, and saw there a beautiful little child of six or eight months, 
lying in a cradle, and half suffocated by the smoke. The inhabi- 
tants had fled without thinking of the poor child, or had been 
slain in the preceding combat. Around its neck was a golden 
cross tied with a velvet ribbon, but nothing else that might serve 
to discover the name of its parents. I caught up the little one, 
(and it was time, for the roof fell in behind us,) and confided it to 
mother Jean, our camp suttler, who took care of it as if it were 
her own child. She followed us through all the horrors of the 
campaign, and I assure you the smoke of the powder did not pre- 
vent her from growing every day. At last came that dreadful 
day of Waterloo—the bullet of one of Blucher’s soldiers sent me 
to the Invalides, and I thought of nothing but of weeping for my 
Emperor, and of educating in a suitable manner my little Jose- 
phine. I had given her this name in memory of our dear and 
good empress. Mother Jean had laid up some money—I was not 
without resources—we were married, and Jean came to this spot 
with her dear child. As for me, the moment I was free, I quitted 
the Hotel des Invalides, and hastened hither to embrace my Jose- 
phine. Oh, what blissful moments were those passed in this 
cottage! The little one, who grew every day in size and beauty, 
believed me her father, and I was careful not to undeceive her.— 
We took care to give her an excellent education ; the reputed 
daughter of Father Jerome was educated like the child of a noble- 
man. And oh, if you but knew with what tenderness, what 
thoughtful care, she repaid our solicitude ! 

“ We lived thus happily all three of us, Jean and myself look- 
ing on Josephine as our daughter, for all the endeavors of my 
colonel to discover her real parents had thus far proved fruitless, 
when one day ah! I shall long remember it, for then I wept 
for the first time in my life—I was at the Hotel; the king had 
come to pay us a visit, when the marshal our commandant, called 
me to another room. I found him in his cabinet, with a Prussian 
officer who was walking about in great agitation. ‘ Jerome,’ said 
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the marshal—‘is it not you who ini 1813, saved the life of an 
infant in a burning hut, near Bautzen ?” 

“ A mortal shivering ran through my veins ; I at once divined 
that they were about to tear away my Josephine. With difficulty 
I answered—‘ Yes, my lord, and the infant has been well cared 
for. I have educated her as my own.’ 

“ At these words the Prussian officer threw himself on my neck, 
and relatéd to me his history. His domestics were all slain, or 
took to flight, abandoning the child of their master, who wore 
upon her neck, he said, a cross of gold on a velvet ribbon. The 
officer then shewed me all the testimonials of her birth up to the 
time of her disappearance—there was no doubt that this was the 
father of the sweet child whom for fifteen years I had been accus- 
tomed to call my own. A carriage was in readiness—we depart- 
ed, the stranger and myself for the hamlet. Ah, my friend, you 
should have witnessed the scene—the father beside himself with 
joy at finding a daughter so lovely—Josephine, timidly receiving 
his caresses and weeping to see me weep, while my poor Jean had 
sunk to the ground overwhelmed with sorrow! The father, a 
good and brave officer, could not restrain his tears. 

“¢] am to remain in France, he said, ‘and shall live in Paris. 
I do not wish to separate you from my daughter, you who have 
been her benefactor, her second father. You shall dwell with us, . 
in the same house while you live.’ 

“J prest his hand gratefully, but answered that this was impos- 
sible. ‘The poor invalid and his old wife, an ancient follower of 
the camp, would be quite out of place in the saloons of a great 
lord. Then it was agreed that I should see Josephine whenever 
I wished, but drawn away by the pleasures and occupations of 
her new life, my poor daughter, (for I shall always call her so,) 
had hardly time to embrace me; she never forgot me, but she 
was constantly at fetes, at balls, at parties, and Jerome often went 
eight days without seeing her. Eight days! It was to me an 
age. Some time after my poor Jean died. Alone in the world, 
sad, weary of life, my only diversion was to come and seat my- 
self on this bench where I had spent so many happy hours— 
alas! too quickly flown. 

“ One day when I was seated here, plunged in bitter reflections, 
I heard the garden gate open, and raising my head I saw Jose- 
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phine, who came to throw herself into my arms. Having embra- 
ced me, she showed me a bundle which, she bore in her hands, 
and making me a sign not to follow, she entered the house. I 
understood nothing of the mystery, when presently I saw my 
child coming out, such as you saw her for the first time, in her 
peasant’s dress, with my old Bible in her hand. 

“* Father, said she to me, ‘ you are too unhappy, there must 
be an end of this. I have. entreated my family until they have 
granted my wishes. Hereafter I will come here three times every 
week, and we will resume our former habits of life. I will work 
at your side, I will read to you, and that all may be as formerly, 
I will wear again that peasant’s dress which will recall the happy 
days of my infancy.’ ; 

“From that time, my Josephine has not once failed of keeping 
her promise. She tells me the-days on which she will come, and 
on my part, I hasten from the Hotel to my dear cottage. Ah, if 
you could know how happy I now am, my friend! It is now six 
weeks since she went with her family to the Baths, but in a few 
days she will return. I am like a child, I count the days. Tell 
me, is not my Josephine as good as she is beautiful ?” 

Two days afterwards, important business called me to Italy. 
where I remained for some months. On my return, I found the 
cottage closed, and learned from the neighbors, the death of the 
good Jerome. I have never seen again the lovely daughter of 
the invalid. 
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How dark soever any dispensation may be to us ; how difficult 
soever it may be to submit to it, or see the wisdom or justice of it, 
yet should we never forget how little we know, how much self- 
love may beguite our judgment, how changed things would ap- 
pear to us, if we could see them as they are, if we could entirely 
renounce and forget ourselves, if we could magnify as we ought 
the wisdom of the Disposer of all events, who often connects our 
choicest blessings with the hardest conditions, yea, often, with 
events from which we can see nothing but evil coming to us. 














RELIGION IN ITS BFFECTS ON THE INTELLECTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY. 


“ RELiaron increases the amount of knowledge in the commu- 
nity. Much of the information which is diffused abroad, is to be 
attributed to the influence of religion, directly or indirectly. It is 
itself a principal part or branch of knowledge. An experimental 
acquaintance with God and his truths, includes the most of that 
which needs to be known,—the essence, the soul, the consumma- 
tion of that which is called scientific knowledge. Science has 
been defined to be “nothing else than the investigation of the 
divine perfections and operations, as displayed in the economy of 
the universe.” When God and his works are known, so as to 
move the affections, and control the conduct, we realize the just 
application, and attain to the true end of all knowledge. But re- 
ligion also increases the amount of knowledge, by being its greatest 
incentive—by furnishing the most powerful stimulus to its acqui- 
sition. 'They who have been enlightened from above, are apt to 
rejoice in every kind of light and knowledge. 'The fact, that the 
mind has been awakened to know itself, and the truth as it is in 
Jesus—that the springs of its activity have been touched, by the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit, is itself an earnest of other acquisi- 
tions, and shows its appetency for truth, wherever truth may be 
found. With the communication of divine, saving light to the 
mind, there is also ordinarily connected a relish for various infor- 
mation ; the study of the works of God, is pleasing to the thought ; 
and converts to righteousness, if they were not before given to 
these pursuits, thus become converts to reading, to information and 
to knowledge. Besides, there is an intimate relation between the 
different branches of knowledge ; so that an acquaintance with 
one, if such acquaintance be extensive, involves a comprehension 
of several others. A knowledge of religion, according to its depth 
and soundness, is the attendant of a proportionally deep and sound 
mind. Furthermore, the improvement of the intellect is sought, as 
a matter of duty and conscience, by all who have just views of 
their religious obligations ; and they who would otherwise bestow 
little attention on the ways and means of perfecting their intellec- 
tual powers, have felt the claims of God, in respect to the general 
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enlargement of their views, by faithful study and observation.— 
Hence it is, that the religious world has supplied its full quota of 
scholars. It hgs furnished some of the very highest in the gifts 
of mind ; since the strong incentive afforded by piety has been 
felt in the very depths of the soul, calling forth its. utmost and its 
unwearied energies. Hence it is, also, that the church of God, in 
some periods, has included within its pale most of the learning 
which was possessed in the community. Such an incentive is 
sufficient—is all, that needs to be applied to awaken the human 
mind to the highest exertion of its faculties. It is all that was wanted 
to call into existence the Miltons, the Newtons and the Lockes of 
a former age, and the Cuviers, Tholucks, and many of the best 
scholars, of the present. If the love of glory, as the supreme mo- 
tive, has excited the intellectual efforts of others, and raised them 
to distinction, it is not because it posseses any advantage over the 
motive now insisted on, but because a better one, as in the case of 
Athens and Rome, was not known, or has not been heeded. 
Religion imparts to the gifts of mind, a desirable modera- 
tion and soberness. It has often been the misfortune of mere intel- 
lectual eminence, to become giddy and erratic. Nothing is more 
common, than for men of genius and erudition to be hurried into 
the wildest excesses through their studies and speculations. ‘They 
have, at times, indulged the strangest opinions, and the most un- 
accountable vagaries, as if mental superiority could be subject to 
no law. A saving knowledge of God, and his truth, has, more 
than any thing besides, checked the tendency to disorder and wild- 
ness in the ardent mind, which science has enlightened and excited 
but never could renovate. What might it not have effected, had 
it been wrought into the moral texture of numbers, who are now 
known only as men of parts and knowledge! The eccentric 
genius of Rousseau might have been formed and moulded into 
beautiful order, had it yielded to the influence of the gospel—that 
gospel, some features of which excited his liveliest admiration, and 
drew forth from his pen a most sublime eulogium. But, rejecting 
that divine system as a whole, it failed to rectify his perverse 
heart. An infusion of religious knowledge, would have saved 
Hume from that foul blot of infamy, which will now stain his 
name so long as his name shall be known, as being the most un- 
fair and sophistical of reasoners, on subjects involving the highest 
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interests of mankind in both worlds. Had a practical acquaint- 
ance with religion been mingled with the stores of erudition, in 
the mind of Gibbon, the dignified historian would not have been 
transmuted into the petty and unfounded caviler, or have conde- 
scended to retail the nauseous impurities of a licentious imagina- 
tion. Suppose the eloquent Buffon to have had a taste of the 
true religion: would that unconscionable vanity have appeared, 
which led him to seek consolation, in the dying hour, from the 
consideration that his name would live when ‘he himself, as it 
has been well expressed, ‘ was forever blotted out from that crea- 
tion, which it had been the object of his writings to describe ?— 
Or, in Byron’s mind, had the knowledge of salvation modified the 
aspirations of genius, should we not have felt, rather the sun that 
illumines and warms, than the lightning, that scathes us? Reli- 
gion only can correct those excesses, into which the unrestricted 
pursuit of knowledge is so apt to seduce its votaries. It makes 
learning what it should be, not a substitute for common sense, but 
an aid to the mind, in the legitimate exercise of its powers. 
Religion enhances the utility of general knowledge. It imparts 
to its highest power of rendering service to the best interests of 
mankind. The history of letters is replete with instruction on 
this point. How useless in their lives, and how unhonored in 
their deaths, have been multitudes of the gifted sons of genius, 
because, at the same time, they were strangers to vital piety !— 
What a waste even of mental power has been witnessed from age 
to age, when it has been separated from its great natural ally, 
religion! A saving, experimental knowledge of the bible, is, 
like the sun in the system of nature, the source of light, and heat, 
and fertility to the mind. It diffuses its healthful influence in 
every department of mental cultivation. Little, comparatively, is 
effected for human weal by science alone. The master spirits, 
who have had so propitious an influence in the world, putting it 
on the career of improvement, have united with their intellectual 
pre-eminence, the higher gift of moral principle. ‘This generates 
the desire for usefulness. It puts the mind upon efforts for the 
advancement of human happiness, by adopting the professions 
which have this object in view ; by making discoveries, that pro- 
mise good to society; by replenishing the national domains of 
literature with immortal works ; or by filling the common walks 
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of life with labors of benevolence and mercy. Religion confers, 
also, in an eminent degree, the power of usefulness on cultivated 
minds. Their great, indeed their only capacity for doing exten- 
sive good, is derived from this source. 'There is no recommenda- 
tion for plans designed to promote the benefit of society, like that 
supplied by religion. The consistency of religious principle, in- 
spires respect in the breasts of every class of people.. Talents win 
their way to favor, most surely and permanently, by means of 
their alliance to integrity. Religious persons, aside from any other 
attribute that attaches to them, are invested with a peculiar power 
of doing good. How much more, possessing the attributes of high 
intelligence, will they be invested with that power! However 
religious people have been calumniated, and whatever infidels and 
scoffers may insinuate against their honesty, in particular; yet, 
when either individuals, or the community, need some special 
service of friendship, on whom has reliance been placed, but on 
these very abused men? It is felt, that nothing can be trusted, 
in the high matters affecting the well-being of immortal man, but 
moral principle, in alliance with intelligence. 

The enjoyment inspired by mental cultivation, is dependent, in 
a great measure, on its connection with piety. The knowledge 
of salvation is the soul of all the gratifications connected with the 
general improvement of the understanding. It heightens every 
natural delight, derivable from this source, as religion heightens 
every other natural delight. It enhances even the pleasure of the 
senses, by the temperahce with which it regulates their indulgence. 
How much more, then, must-it increase the enjoyments conferred 
by the pursuit of knowledge—enjoyments, which, in themselves, 
are more elevated and pure, and have a higher affinity to spiritual 
satisfactions, than any that pertain to the appetites of the body ! 
What class of persons are happier than christian philosophers,— 
men who are acquainted with the God of nature, and the God of 
the Bible,—whose works, in either department, are consentaneous 
to those of the other, and reflect light and glory upon them !— 
How blessed a scene is life, to these privileged men! and how 
supportable a trial is death, the avenue to a still better life! Per- 
sons renowned by their attainments, when these were separated 
from the knowledge of salvation, have felt, as they have confess- 
ed, a degree of disquiet, which their devotion to their favorite pur- 
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suits could not alleviate, even if it did not heighten that disquiet, 
by increasing the sensibility of their minds. . Alas, for these un- 
happy men, when they are summoned to meet the king of terrors ! 
Their intellectual eminence gives them scarcely any advantage 
over the common herd of ignorant and degraded minds. In some 
respects, they must have, as they will feel, a deeper occasion for 
alarm, than can be attached to the less enlightened subjects of 
God’s moral government. The ill-concealed levity or indifference 
which characterized the death-bed of Hume; the gloomy uncer- 
tainty which Gibbon felt, in his departing moments ;. the horrors 
which overwhelmed the mind of Voltaire, in the prospect of meet- 
ing his Judge; and the remorse, and unavailing regrets, which 
have been experienced by other literary, irreligious men, in the 
same condition, may well be held up as warnings against the pre- 
sumption which seeks for enjoyment in the study of the visible 
works of God, without loving his truth, and yielding obedience to 
his will. 'To all this, the happy life and peaceful death of chris- 
tian philosophers, present a perfect contrast ; and none can fail to 
see, in comparing the one with the other, that knowledge is infi- 
nite gain only when united with holiness. 

In fine, the true knowledge of God gives a significance to all 
the results of mere intellectual exertion; and nothing short of it 
can secure, with unerring certainty, the eventual improvement of 
society. It imparts a character to all these efforts, and a charac- 
ter which cannot be mistaken—pure, elevated, consistent, and 
agreeable to the divine will. It recognizes ultimate ends, that 
are great and worthy of God, and his everlasting kingdom ;_ and 
operating in its native, purity and energy, on men of rare mental 
endowments and acquisitions, it stamps on their labors the seal 
of greatness ; the effects are spread from land to land, and descend 
to future time, producing changes in the world of the most impor- 
tant kind ; relieving the various forms of human wretchedness, 
kindling anew, or augmenting the flame of christian philanthropy, 
and in its results tending to the regeneration of society and the 
world ” 
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THE BURNING BUSH, 


“ Wuere shall I lead the flocks to-day ?_ The pasture grounds 
are burnt up by the sun: the weary, panting sheep find only 
ashes where they used to feed! Why not go to the grassy side 
of Horeb, Father Jethro? ‘You call it the Mount of God, your 
shepherds fear to climb it, but surely God is love! He will not 
slay.us if we seek to save our cattle even by the herbage that 
adorns his temple.” 

“ Nay, nay, son Moses,” answered the Priest of Midian, “ Horeb 
is sacred : there God appears, and none can look upon his face 
and live. Go westward toward the sea. There must be green 
valleys yet among the mountains—but go not on the Mount of 
God.” 

Moses left the tent: the air was sultry and the sun was hot.— 
The roots of the grass were like cinders in the earth: hour after 
hour he sought food for his fainting flocks in vain. At length he 
led them to the back side of the desert—to Horeb, the Mount of 
God! He was a Hebrew. He had heard of God’s kindness to 

shis fathers. He shared but slightly in the superstitions of the 
Midianites. He felt that the Author of life would care more for 
the preservation of a perishing flock, than for the sanctity of a 
mountain. With reverence, yet with a filial faith, he turned to 
the ascent. The sheep were soon feeding on the fresh herbage ! 
The shepherd climbed above them to take his station in the sha- 
dow of a rock. Buta strange object on the right arrested his 
attention. A bush on fire. The first thought was, “ Some other 
shepherd is over there, and is burning an offering to God,” but no 
one was in sight, and the bush was green, and though the flame 
shot up from around the roots, and played over the branches and 
leaves, yet the branches were not charred nor the leaves even 
shrivelled—the bush burned but was not consumed! ‘The He- 
brew shepherd paused a moment in wonder and awe; then said 
to himself: “I will now turn aside, and see this great sight why 
the bush is not burnt !”’ But the, moment he turned, the flame 
found a tongue. It spake from the midst of the bush; it com- 
manded him to stop, and put off his sandals—for he stood on 
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holy ground. Moses obeyed : he kneeled and hid his face. The 
voice from the bush proceeded. 

“T am the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. I have 
heard the cry of my people, and have come down to deliver them. 
Come now, therefore, and EF will send thee to Pharaoh.” 

“Who am I, Lord, that I should go?” cried the trembling 
shepherd. The difficulties rose in his mind higher than the 
peaks of Sinai. 

The voice answered—“ Surely I will be with thee. I know 
that the people are down-trodden and feeble like this bush ; that 
their life in bondage resembles its life in the crevice of the rock : 
the traveller’s foot may crush it, or his hand uproot it. I know 
too that oppression is around them—oppression fierce as fire on 
every branch of manhood and every leaf of childhood ; that like 
this bush they seem ready to perish, but they cannot perish for I 
am in the midst of them.” 

The Hebrew shepherd and that living fire talked together on 
the mountain until its shadow stretched far out upon the plain. 
Then the flame shot upward like a soaring bird, and Moses led 
his flock slowly back to the fold of Jethro. 

Tife sun is setting on the Nile: from the brick-yards come the 
Israelites—care-worn, bondage-bound and heart broken. Can ~ 
they be the sons of those who feed their flocks on the broad plains 
of Hebron, who were the allies of kings, the rich, the mighty and 
the free? How fallen! They have been dwarfed to a shrub, 
and the shrub is cast into the furnace. Soon the last hope of the 
Hebrew will expire. So feels the proud Egyptian—so feel many 
of the bondmen. A few cherish the memory of the promises.— 
They have heard what God spake to Abraham and to Isaac and 
to Jacob. By faith they see a day-star which no cloud can ob- 
scure. They watch and pray for the dawn. Listen to their 
conversation as they come from the brick-yard : 

“ Have you heard, Shaphat, that Moses has. returned ?” 

“ Yes, Caleb, but little good will it do us. We hoped indeed 
for a change, when the Princess adopted him, and he grew up in 
the palace; but, alas! there is no change, save from night to 
midnight, for the Hebrews.” 

“Say not so, say notso! The promises are ours. The God 
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who gave them is the God of Gods. He has visited Moses in the 
desert. He has sent him to us. We meet when the moon rises 
to hear his message.” | 

By the light of the moon the bondmen gathered. More were 
attracted by curiosity than by hope. A sad, dispirited company, 
who trembled lest their task-masters should discover the assem- 
blage. Moses could not speak, for he was a stammerer, but the 
eloquent Aaron arose, and rehearsed the sufferings of his breth- 
ren until tears ran down their thin wan cheeks—then he told of 
the promises to their fathers, of the history of the Patriarchs, and 
the power of God ; faith struggled feebly in a few hearts; here 
and there was a gleam of hope, like a gleam of lightning on the 
bosom of acloud. Then he told of the scene on the side of Horeb. 
The bush that grew in the cleft of the rock—how scant and hard 
the soil! how frail and precarious its life ; and every Hebrew felt 
that it was an emblem of their tribes. He told how fire fell on 
this bush, how the flames wreathed like serpents around root and 
branch and foliage with a deadly fierceness—all its greenness 
and beauty must turn to blackness and ashes! 'The Hebrew 
thought of his task-master, his toil, and the cruel edict that de- 
prived him of his children. He felt that he was the burning 
bush! 'Then the speaker told of the great miracle of that scene 
—how the bush, though all on fire, was not consumed! “ And 
why,” he asked—“ It was frail, combustible, and the hot flames 
enveloped it; then why did it stand unburnt—unshrivelled ? 
because God was in the midst of it. So it is with the children 
of the Patriarchs; however weak, however persecuted and op- 
pressed, let us hope on! We cannot perish, for God is in the 
midst of us!” Oh! what a thrill these words sent through the 
assemblage. The people belieyed and were comforted. “'They 
bowed their heads and worshipped.” 

* * * * * * + 

A weary band of emigrants encamp by the Red Sea. They 
have fled from bondage! but their home is far away, and their 
wives and little ones are already worn out with fatigue. They 
feel like a drooping vine in the desert, as they halt on the shore. 
But, hark! what is that rumbling of chariots and tramping of 
steeds ? that clash of weapons, and cry of warriors? ‘The Egyp- 
tians are upon them ; they are hemmed in between their enemies 
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and the sea! All is lost! Moses is a deceiver! God has de- 
serted them! The sun of Israel has set in the morning! But, 
hark, the voice of Aaron—that voice which thrilled their hearts 
while in bondage: “ Remember,” he cries, “remember the bush 
which Moses saw in Horeb—remember the God who spake from 
the midst of it! What though you are girt around by waters 
and. by warriors—though there seems no way of escape, look 
yonder! The pillar of cloud is over our heads! God is in the 
_midst of us! He can lead us through water and fire unhurt ! 
He can save us to-day, as he saved the bush in Horeb from the 
flames !” 

Hope kindled its light in the wanderers’ hearts. Moses went 
forward with the rod that he brought from Horeb. He stretched 
it out over the sea. The waters parted. They stood up like 
walls on either side! The Israelites passed through and were 
saved. The Egyptians followed—the walls fell over them ; the 
tide rushed in like a cataract, and they were drowned. So the 
bush, that burned with fire, was not consumed. 

The Hebrews have entered the wilderness. Their way is over 
burning sands. They are without food and water. Alas! they 
have only come out to die. Within them thirst is burning like a 
flame of fire. ‘They murmur against Moses and against God.— 
Aaron rises to still the tumult. He tells them about their bond- 
age ; how bitter and hopeless itwas. They seemed like a victim 
chained in the flames, yet God had descended and delivered 
them. He described their peril and despair at the Red Sea.— 
Their enemies felt sure of them then—there was not a boat upon 
the shore for their escape, and they could not resist the chariots 
and horsemen of Egypt. But God, who dwelt in the pillar of 
cloud appeared, and they were led in triumph from that place of 
despair! “'Trust still in Jehovah, ye Hebrews! We are the 
burning bush : though the fire is around us, He is in the midst 
of us, and we cannot be consumed!” Next morning there was 
manna all over the sand, and a rock in the desert was sending 
forth water, and the cloud overhead was their canopy. Thus 
day after day the host went on, ever frail as the bush ; ever sur- 
rounded by peril like fire. 

Nothing in all the imagery of the Bible is more beautiful than 
that blazing yet unburnt bush on Mount Horeb. Let the chureh 
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remember it, for the same God is in the midst of her, and no fire 
which man or fiends can kindle has any power to harm her.— 
And let the Christian think often of this burning bush. He is 
weak in himself as it was; he is exposed to temptation ; he is 
surrounded by fiery darts, but if he trusts in God, the indwelling 
Spirit will make his heart like asbestos in the flames. And 
though he should walk though a furnace heated seven times, the 
Son of God will walk with him, and not even the smell of fire 


will be in his garments. 
Indianapolis, July 18, 1850. 





A DREAM. 


BY MRS. 8.M. CLARKE. 


Ir was the charmed hour of midnight still, 

And, dark against the sky, each distant hill, 

Crowned with the giant pine, appeared a tower, 

Where grim, old warriors watched the lingering hour. 
In gloomy pride an ancient forest lay 

Beside a placid, deep, expansive bay, 

Whose trees were seen within its bosom far, 

Between their openings glistened many a star, 

As Cynthia, in her silver robe, the while 

Looked from the water with a pensive smile. 


I stood within a quaint and Gothic hall, 
With deeds of heroes painted on the wall— 
The mystic light of heaven revealed their forms, 
As they did battle with life’s bitter storms, 
Sternly and fierce they iooked in the dark strife, 
Their savage features seemed instinct with life. 
And here had gathered, at the even-tide, 
The young and old; and, seated side by side, 
The aged spake, in tones subdued and low, 
Of all the young must by experience know ; 
Of all the sorrow they must learn to bear ; 
Of all their hope and fear, their toil and care, 
Before their hearts are schooled to heavenly love, 
And they prepared for the bright world above. 
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I turned me from the group and sat apart, 
The lesson pond’ring with a saddened heart; 
And from an open arch I viewed the scene— 
The forests, hills, and winding vales between, 
The calm, clear bay, reflecting all around ;— 
I listened oft for some familiar sound 

Of nightly bird, or forest breeze, or stream ; 
But all was quiet in my peaceful dream; 

Yet all had voices too, that talked with me 
Of the dim past, and of futurity— 
Whispered of mem’ries fondly cherished, deep, 
Of those who in the sileut valley sleep, 

And of reunion, in a happier world, 

When the worn banner of this life is furled. 

My soul was soothed, my sadness passed away, 
As I was borne beyond the brief to-day— 

Oh! never thus had I communed before, 
Never had Nature opened her deep store 
Of mysteries to me, as on that night, 
Filling my being with a new delight. 

I turned a loving eye, from earth,.above,— 
On my rapt vision burst a form of love! 
Before the radiance of that face divine, 

The moon and stars did, one by one, decline, 
*Till it alone from the far zenith shone 
O’er all the earth, from distant Zone to Zone! 


I called to one amid that little band, 
Who leaned upon his staff with trembling hand— 
Who loved his God—whose head was white with years, 
And bade him raise his eye ;—the silent tears 
Fell on his vestment as he mildly said, 
Resting a hand, the while, upon my head, 
As he would ask a blessing for me there, 
While his lips slowly moved in earnest prayer— 
“’Tis He who in the manger once was laid! 
Who with his precious blood thy ransom paid ! 
Who was despised of men he came to save ! 
Who rose, a God! triumphant from the grave! 
It is thy Saviour’s face that thou dost see, 
It beams with boundless love, and smiles on thee !” 


My fettered soul, oh! how it longed to fly 
To meet its Saviour in that peaceful sky. 
Years, years have passed, since that bright dream, away ; 
Yet, when my path grows dark, and not a ray 
Of cheering light, through the deep gloom I see, 
My Saviour’s face still beams with smiles on me. 








THORNBURY; 
OR, ‘HOLD FAST THINE INTEGRITY.» 


BY ALICE CRAIG, 


“THE rosy tints of twilight” had not yet faded from the west- 
ern sky, but the full orbed moon was already above the opposite 
horizon, and her mellow rays penetrated the draperied window of 
a large antique chamber, in which an aged man lay stretched on 
a couch of languishing. The blended lights of night and day 
shed their soft radiance on the figure of the venerable invalid, 
giving to his silver locks a brightness that seemed not of this 
world, and which might have been converted, by one of fancy’s 
feeblest efforts, into a type of that more glorious halo, awaiting 
the brow of the just man, about to be made perfect in his Father’s 
presence. Near one of the windows sat a gentleman, whose age 
might have been guessed as “between thirty and forty,” and 
whose handsome, open countenance belonged to the class of faces 
which invariably create a favorable first impression. He held a 
book in his hand, but was, evidently, not reading—for his eyes 
were turned toward the window, and he appeared absorbed, either 
in his own reflections, or in contemplating the magnificent pros- 
pect that lay extended before him. 

“ Philip,” said the old man, in a feeble voice: the younger one 
arose and approached the bed, displaying, in the action, a tall and 
dignified form, whose true proportions and graceful movements 
corresponded with the prepossessing character of his features.— 
He seated himself near the bed, and prepared to listen, with an 
air of respectful attention, to whatever might fall from the lips ot 
its occupant: the latter proceeded— 

“T have much to say, my son. I may have deferred speaking 
too long—but you have been absent, you know, six weeks : within 
that time, I have thought much of the past—especially with refer- 
ence to your cousin Egbert. I have been too severe with him; 
it is true, he disobeyed me—thwarted me in a favorite and long 
eherished project,—but while punishing him, I should have re- 
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membered that mercy which I implore for myself at the hands of 
my Creator. You are both my children’s children,—your parents 
are in their-graves,—I must soon follow them. In the near pros- 
pect of death, the magic of memory places my boys again before 
me,—brings back the light of their glad faces, the music of their 
young voices,—and, Philip, those voices reproach me for my 
cruelty to the son of my first-born. Confused and painful thoughts 
have haunted my sleepless pillow—one, only, has afforded a ray 
to enliven the gloom with which others have surrounded me— 
that of repairing a portion of my fault, while I have yet the power 
to do so. I knew you too well to doubt your assent to such an 
arrangement: I have employed my poor strength in writing a 
codicil to my will; you will find it in the private drawer of my 
secretary—read it, and see if I have not done you justice.” 

Philip Thornbury did as his grandfather requested ; he found 
the document alluded to, and glanced his eye over it. The old 
man was too much occupied with his own thoughts to observe the 
fallen countenance of his grandson, and continued— 

“T have divided my substance between you, but I have not 
made your cousin your equal in wealth. You have ever been 
submissive to my slightest wish—you have deserved more from 
me, and you have had more ;—your education has been expensive 
and is thorough—the house and its appurtenances are already 
yours by gift, and are not included in the divided property—you 
are established in a lucrative practice—you are already a rich 
man, and can well afford to share with your cousin what would 
have been the inheritance of the parents of both, had they lived 
to lay me in the grave—and you are too generous to grudge a 
sacrifice of wealth, to purchase peace of mind to your grandfather 
on his death bed.” 

This last appeal recalled from their. momentary aberration, the 
better feelings of Philip Thornbury’s really kind nature. He 
pressed the hand of his venerable kinsman, and assured him of 
his cheerful acquiescence in any disposal of the family estate 
which might be most agreeable to his grandfather. 

“JT knew you would say so,” replied the old man, exultingly. 
“You must call in a notary, to-morrow, and have whatever is 
necessary done to render the codicil valid : the world must do you 
justice, as well as I in this matter ; and how shall this be secured, 
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unless you are known to have conferred with and assisted me in 
what I have done ?” 

His strength was exhausted, and he sank to rest, apparently 
happy in the certainty that he should now make amends for a 
severity, the thought of which had disturbed the tranquillity with 
which he would, otherwise, have contemplated the approach of 
death. The stern monarch of the grave was even nearer than 
had been believed ; the rising sun of the following morning shone 
through the eastern windows, on the calm, cold face of the corpse 
of old Mr. Thornbury. He had passed away so gently that the 
nurse, who sat beside his bed, knew not the moment of his de- 
parture. And Philip was the sole heir of his grandfather’s wealth 
—for it was well known to the public that the old gentleman had 
disinherited his other grandson, Egbert, in the fierceness of his 
first anger against the young man, for having, during his senior 
year at college, married a poor girl, the daughter of a carpenter. 
This hasty proceeding was thought, by many, to be discordant 
with the general mildness and justice of Mr. Thornbury’s char- 
acter ; but there were others who knew that the fault of poverty 
was not the only one of which mention had been made concern- 
-ing Egbert’s bride, and the honor of his house was dear as its 
children to the old man’s heart. Philip Thornbury was one of 
those fortunate persons whom all men speak well of. 'The unde- 
viating correctness of the one cousin, and the impulsive virtues or 
delinquencies of the other, had been subjects of frequent discus- 
sion among their acquaintances. Their grandfather’s opinion of 
both was frequently expressed, in substance, as follows : 

“Philip is a good boy, and his cousin a wayward one—but 
Egbert has an affectionate heart, and wants only Philip’s discre- 
tion to be his equal in every respect.” 

Egbert’s unadvised marriage had excited less astonishment 
than the length to which the old gentleman carried his displea- 
sure on hearing of it. “It was expected that Philip would behave 
handsomely toward his cousin, and no surprise was manifested 
when a special messenger was despatched to the town in which 
Egbert resided, to invite him to be present, with his family, at his 
grandfather’s funeral. But the messenger returned alone—bring- 
ing only the melancholy tidings that Egbert, also, was dead: he 
had been drowned, while bathing. on the day previous. Philip 
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was deeply affected by this intelligence; he really loved his 
cousin, and, whatever some might have surmised to the contrary, 
had never, either by word or look, encouraged the old gentleman’s 
severity. He had resolved to carry out the wishes of his grand- 
father, as set forth in the codicil, though he knew that instrument 
to be incomplete, and, therefore, not legally binding. But the 
sudden death of his relative caused him to hesitate; true, Egbert 
had left a son, but that son was only eight years old, and, of 
course, incompetent to the management of “real estate.” Philip 
had never become acquainted with his cousin’s wife—he believed 
the unfavorable reports concerning her, which had so exasperated 
his grandfather; such a woman was not to be trusted with pro- 
perty. Never before had Philip Thornbury been compelled to 
test, so thoroughly, his own integrity. Hitherto, the current of 
his life had been like that of a smoothly flowing river—onward, 
increasing in strength and prosperity as he proceeded. His own 
wishes had coincided, most happily, with his grandfather’s pro- 
jects: nothing had disturbed the harmony of their mutual rela- 
tion. ‘The world applauded and respected him, as it always will 
those who do not need its kindness,—and he believed himself 
fully deserving of its adulation. He believed himself, either mor- 
ally or naturally, incapable of any thing base, selfish, or unjust. 
He looked kindly on all his fellow beings, for none of them had 
ever crossed his path ; he was generous, for he had much to be- 
stow, and “ to give is more blessed than to receive :” he had no 
suspicion that many of the high qualities for which the world ad- 
mired him, were founded, solely on the absence of every thing 
that could create or provoke an opposite temper. ‘This first re- 
solve, after hearing of his cousin’s death, had been—“ Egbert’s 
son shall have his inheritance: his right to it is as strong, in the 
sight of God, as mine to share what falls to me.” But, then arose 
the thought,—“ he is but one—I have five children ; ought I to 
make him richer than any of them can be individually ?” 

It is generally easy to convince ourselves when our arguments 
follow our inclinations. Philip Thornbury soon ended his dia- 
logue with himself. He reasoned in this wise,—“ If report speak 
truth of my cousin’s widow, she is not deserving of more than a 
respectable maintenance. If I allow her this, educate her son 
after the plan which I shall pursue with my own children, and 
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finally, divide my property in such a manner as to make him 
their equal in wealth,—shall I not have discharged, toward them, 
every obligation which the most scrupulous interpreters of duty 
could imposeon me?” And here he abandoned the argument: he 
did not dare assume the responsibility of answering this question, 
but resolved to let time determine his course. The consequence 
of this evasion of the “ golden rule” will furnish the theme of the 
following pages. 

Had Mr. Thornbury known that his cousin’s widow was a 
woman of strong mind, and, despite her humble origen, of fine 
and intense feeling,—that every word that had been uttered 
against her was the malignant invention of an interested enemy, 
—it is possible that he might have acted otherwise than he 
did; but it was in his power to ascertain this truth, and he took 
no pains to do so,—his ignorance was, therfore, no sufficient 
apology for his conduct. Margaret Thornbury, the widow of . 
Egbert, was totally unconscious that any crime but that of pov- 
erty was laid to her charge ; for by this cause alone, she thought, 
her husband’s proud family had scorned her, disowned him, and 
finally robbed him of the fortune to which his birth entitled him. 
She was indignant, perhaps rationally so, at this thought: her 
first impulse was to reject the proffered generosity of Philip, but 
she looked upon her child, and for his sake, curbed her resent- 
ment,—stifle it she could not. Years rolled on, and the widow’s 
son became a handsome and manly youth ; he had profitted by all 
his advantages, and was as often admired for his genius and in- 
telligence, as for his uncommon personal beauty. His mother, 
while urging him to improve the facilities offered him for obtain- 
ing an education, had not been able wholly to forbear insinuating 
a portion of her sense of the injustice that was done them both, in 
their being compelled to receive as chayity that which should be 
theirs by right. 

“ Had your grandfather been less implacable,” she would say, 
“or were your cousin disposed to act as he would wish others 
to act toward him and his, we should not be poor and dependent 
on his bounty.” 

The frequent hearing of thoughts like these, could not fail to 
produce an impression on the young mind of Edmund Thorn- 
bury. He felt his dependence a yoke unjustly inflicted: the im- 
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pression thus received “ grew with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength,’ —and, notwithstanding all that he received 
from his father’s kinsman, he was far from awarding to him the 
gratitude which the world thought due, but regarded him in his 
heart, as one who withheld, by the mere force of the law, an in- 


heritance which ought to be his own without restriction. And: 


what, during the lapse of years, had been the fortune of Philip 
Thornbury ?—In the eyes of his fellow men, still onward and up- 
ward,—waxing strong in riches and honor. But his private path 
had not been altogether without thorns. One by one, three of his 
five children had been removed by death: his wife’s health had 
declined under these repeated bereavements, until she had become 
a confirmed and hopeless invalid. His remaining children,—his 
eldest son, a spirited and promising young man, and a daughter 
several years younger, of rare beauty but of extreme delicacy of 
constitution,—were, in their father’s eyes, all that a parent’s heart 
could wish ; and his solicitude for them exceeded even his ambi- 
tion. His son was about to enter college, and he was hesitating 
to what Alma Mater to consign him, when chance threw in his 
way a former chum of his ill-fated cousin. The conversation 
between them naturally reverted to that cousin, and the loqua- 
cious and warm-hearted Mr. S. not only explained every doubt- 
ful circumstance connected with Egbert’s marriage, but spoke of 
her who was his widow, and of the noble qualities of mind and 
heart of which her son gave promise, in such terms as to force on 
the mind of Mr. Thornbury a more vivid sense of his culpability 
toward those neglected relatives than he had ever before admitted 
there. He resolved, forthwith, to seek their acquaintance ; and, 
to this end, decided that his son should enter college in the town 
in which they resided,—the same college in which their young 
kinsman had already commenced a course of study. Mr. Thorn- 
bury accompanied his son to D—, and introduced himself and 
Alfred to their cousins. Of Alfred, it is sufficient, at present, to 
say—he inherited his father’s prepossessing exterior, and copied 
his persuasive address; both could readily please, where they 
wished to do so. Margaret and her son were first astonished, and 
finally delighted with their visitors ; when they, in their turn, were 
surprised by their graces of person, refinement of manners, and 
intelligent conversation. Former prejudices appeared completely 
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removed from all their hearts, and the young men rejoiced in the 
prospect of having much of each others society. Edmund’s de- 
portment, toward all with whom he associated, was peculiarly 
frank, cordial, and sincere ; Alfred’s manners differed from those 
of his friend, by exhibiting the additional lustre of a somewhat 
higher finish, acquired in a school to which Edmund had not yet 
been introduced. Another difference soon became apparent in 
the demeanor of the cousins,—.Alfred, young as he was, had the 
absurd air of one whose word is power, and who is thoroughly 
aware of his importance. This arrogance was not, at first, so 
marked as to be offensive to Edmund, who generally attributed 
whatever he could have wished otherwise in his friend, to the 
truth that Alfred was the son of a rich man, and accustomed to 
deference from his infancy. But when he saw, or believed that he 
saw, his cousin assuming toward himself an aspect of patronage 
andscondescention, the fancy was by no means agreeable to a 
spirit already chafing under a sense of dependence, and of real or 
imaginary wrong. Alfred’s behaviour was, probably, the result of 
a life-time habit of thinking of his kinsman as the recipient of his 
father’s bounty, a result, it may have been, of which he was not 
himself conscious ; but Edmund’s long-nurtured discontent ren- 
dered him sensitive and suspicious, on this particular point. 
Friendship, of late, had lulled his indignant spirit to repose, but 
this repose was more apparent than profound ; the most trifling 
provocation would dispel it, and this provocation occurred,—un- 
happily, it occurred in public—in the sight and hearing of many. 
No open show of anger marked their breach of amity, but, from 
that hour, the young men gradually became less cordial toward 
each other, and the lively friendship with which their acquain- 
tance had commenced finally subsided into a cold and formal 
courtesy. The college year passed away,and commencement ap- 
proached. -Edmund received, by letter, from Mr. Thornbury, an 
urgent invitation to accompany Alfred, and spend the ensuing va- 
cation with his relations. The invitation was expressed in such 
terms as hardly to admit of being denied, without a more cogent 
reason than Edmund could give for so doing, and he complied. 
It would be difficult to describe his emotion on visiting, for the 
first time and in such circumstances, the house in which his 
father had spent his years of boyhood., He was received with 
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almost a father’s welcome by Mr. Thornbury, who conducted him 
to the parlor, and then left him alone for a few moments, to ac- 
company his son to the apartment of the invalid mother. Ed- 
mund looked around at the spacious rooms, and out upon the ver- 
dant fields and waving woods of the domain of his ancestors, and 
could not repress the reflection,—“ ‘ these fertile plains, that soft- 
ened vale’ were as much the birthright of my father as of him 
who holds them in possession.” 

He stood before the open window, and gazed with clouded brow, 
upon the landscape beneath. A light foot-fall on the carpet in- 
terrupted his agitated revery, while at the same instant, an arm 
was gently passed through his, and a hand, so small and trans- 
parent that it might have been mistaken for a fairy’s, clasped his 
in joyous pressure. Edmund turned to see who had thus greeted 
him, and his surprise was not diminished by the vision of loveli- 
ness which he then encountered. A creature, half child,thalf 
woman, stood beside him, whose exquisite though undefined 
beauty surpassed the most poetic fancies he had ever indulged. 
Her complexion of purest blonde was enhanced by the raven hue 
of her hair, which flowed in profuse curls to her waist: her deep 
blue eyes, sparkling with affection and happiness, opened beneath 
beautiful penciled brows, and were shaded by long, silken lashes, 
of a color as dark as her hair. Her features and her whole figure 
were models of perfect symmetry, combined with a delicacy 
that seemed almost ethereal. But her smile vanished, and 
was succeeded by a crimson blush, as she met Edmund’s won- 
dering glance,—her hand was hastily withdrawn, and the half- 
articulate words : 

“| thought it was Alfred—where is my brother?” at once ex- 
plained the whole. , 

“ He has gone, I believe, to pay his duty to his mother; will 
you not bestow a word or.look upon your cousin ?” 

“ My cousin !” responded the young girl, her face brightening up 
again; “ you are Edmund, then.—I might have guessed as 
much,” and she ¢xtended her hand with the innocent frankness 
of a sister. In another moment she had flown in search of her 
brother, and Edmund was alone again. But he found it strange- 
ly difficult to return to the train of thought from which that fairy 
visit had aroused him ; it was impossible to banish the visit from 
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his mind, and equally impossible to associate such a being even 
in imagination, with aught unholy or unjust. 

We have not time, were we qualified for the task, to describe 
the progress of youthful love, from its dawn to its full strength, 
neither do we know the precise number of hours required for 
such rise and progress : we only know that but few days had elap- 
sed, since Edmund arrived at Mr. Thornbury’s, before he affirmed 
to himself, that the beautiful Constance realized the brightest ideal 
his boyish fancy had ever framed. He yielded, without reserve, 
to the power of her guileless fascinations; every vestige of hos- 
tility toward those who were dear to her vanished from his heart, 
and he revelled in all the poetry of “love’s young dream.” And 
did Constance partake of his intoxication ? We believe not. She 
was still almost a child, and had never assumed to be more: an 
only daughter—an only sister, and looked upon, from infancy, as 
a flower of extreme fragility, she had received, through life, the 
most assiduous attention from all around her ; and probably saw 
little to distinguish Edmund’s devotion from that of her brother. 
His position in her heart was yet to be defined. Mr. Thornbury 
proposed preparing for a fete,—to give Alfred an opportunity of 
paying his compliments to all his neighbors at once, and to intro- 
duce Edmund to their acquaintances. Alfred and Constance were 
delighted ; the arrangements were completed and the day arrived. 
Constance, in her gala dress of white and blue, looked in Ed- 
mund’s eyes more seraphic than ever; and, to judge from ap- 
pearances, he was not the only one whom her beauty and grace 
interested on that day :—one young gentleman, in particular, who 
had been named to Edmund simply as, “ Mr. Vigors, from a neigh- 
boring town,” was much more attentive than mere friendship 
would have demanded. 'To Edmund’s annoyance, he saw that 
this was regarded by Mr. Thornbury and Alfred as a matter of 
course; and that Constance, though she exhibited no remarkable 
pleasure, appeared neither surprised nor disturbed. At a later pe- 
riod of the day he learned, from Alfred, that Mr. Thornbury and 
the father of Mr. Vigors had long contemplated a union between 
their children. 

“ My father,” continued Alfred, “ will do no violence to my sis- 
ter’s inclination, but she is evidently happy in Walter Vigors’ so- 
ciety, and we hope that her girlish predilection will prove the 
foundation of a more permanent sentimenty” 
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Edmund could not but acknowledge that this was possible. A 
sunset excursion on the beautiful lake which partially bounded 
Mr. Thornbury’s estate, was followed by arrangements for a dance. 
Edmund relinquished his first project of soliciting the hand of 
Constance for a minuet, and secured that of Miss Vernon, a young 
lady whose appearance and manners, had his thoughts been less 
occupied with another, would have riveted his sincere admiration. 
A moment after she had engaged herself to Edmund, Alfred 
Thornbury approached Miss Vernon, and requested the pleasure 
of leading her out: She pleaded her engagement, and declined. 

“ My cousin is always fortunate ;” responded Alfred, haughtily. 
“This is not the first time that he has been so at my expense.” 

Alfred’s behaviour, not only throughout this day, but thus far 
during Edmund’s visit at his father’s, had been courteous, rather 
than friendly ; but the sisterly demeanor of Constance, and the 
unqualified kindness of her parents, had atoned for every defi- 
ciency on the part of their son and brother, who had _ not, before, 
been actually uncivil,—and, possibly, Edmund could now have 
forgiven him, for the sake of Constance,—but, unhappily, he had 
all day long been suffering severely on her account. He bore the 
taunt, however, cutting as it was, in silence ; but resolved on re- 
venge. How many of the most bitter of human sorrows may be 
traced to such determinations :—when shall we put on the mantle 
of meekness, and learn to forgive as we would be forgiven? It 
occurred to Edmund that he had heard Constance, in a jesting 
manner, mention Miss Vernon as one whom her brother, in his 
schoo]-boy days, had elected his “ queen of love and beauty ;” he 
proposed to amuse himself and annoy Alfred, by monopolizing her 
for the evening. The young lady, piqued, perhaps, by Alfred’s 
supercilious anger, acquiesced in Edmund’s manceuvres, and he had 
the satisfaction of triumphing in the ill-concealed vexation of his 
wealthy cousin, during several hours. The festival day was at 
length ended, and the guests departed. Long after the family 
had separated for the night, Edmund with moody brow and un- 
quiet breast, was pacing the floor of his apartment. Alfred’s in- 
sult had touched him to the quick,—had' awakened, anew, his 
lately slumbering hostility. But Constance in her gentle loveliness 
floated in upon his angry thoughts, like an angel with charmed 
wing ; and then all his resentment was directed to himself: he 
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censured his late conduet as severely as Alfred could have done. 
Unable to compose himself to rest, he passed from the large low 
window, and sought calmness for his perturbed feelings in the 
“stilly night” without. A single step beyond the antique bal- 
cony brought him to a gravel walk, that wound around the wing 
of the house in which his room was situated, into an extensive 
garden. A piazza stretched along the whole length of that side of 
the house which this garden bounded, affording at all hours a 
most agreeable promenade,—and thither Edmund bent his course. 
He was ascending the nearest flight of steps, to the floor of the 
piazza, when a light, streaming from one of the windows, and the 
shadow of a moving figure within, delineated on the snowy cur- 
tain, informed him that some other inmate of the mansion was 
sleepless as himself. The figure passed and repassed before the 
window ; its outline, as developed by the curtain, was slight, 
—and its motions, graceful as those of the wind-wafted willow, 
caused Edmund’s heart to thrill with the certainty that Constance 
was before him: he paused, fearful of betraying himself and alarm- 
ing her, by his foot-steps. At this moment, the curtain was raised, 
and the young girl emerged into the piazza, arranged the cur- 
tain carefully over the, window, advanced, and leaned against 
the pillar beside which Edmund was standing. This pillar was 
all that concealed him,—by stretching forth his hand he could 
have touched her,—yet he hesitated ; he knew not how she would 
interpret his presence there, at such an hour. A sigh that floated 
to his ear, determined him ; in a tone so low that the syllables 
seemed hardly to escape his lips, he murmured the name of 
“Constance.” She must have recognized the voice, for, though 
she started slightly, she uttered no exclamation of fear. 

“ Are you not well ?” pursued Edmund, in the same low tone ; 
“ you are watching late.” 

“ Perfectly well,” replied Constance; “but my mother has 
been restless. She has just now fallen asleep, and I came out to 
breathe the cool air a moment, before going to my room. I did 
not expect to find my cousin here.” 

“J, also, came hither for the benefit of the cool night air. I too 
was kept awake,—but not, like you, to smooth the pillow of one 
who loves me.” 

“But you have a mother.”— 
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“T have—and she is my world. Of all who live, my mother 
alone cares for me.” 

“ Oh, do not say so,” returned Constance, earnestly, “Iam sure 
you have many friends.” 

“ Friends !” repeated Edmund, bitterly. ‘“'The poor make few 
friends. You forget, Constance, that I am poor.” 

“ But my father will provide for you—I know he will—I have 
heard him say so.” 

A response that must have sounded harsh and ungrateful, to 
Constance, arose to Edmund’s lips,—but he repressed it, and ab- 
ruptly asked— 

“Ts Mr. Vigors rich ?” 

“ His father is, I believe.” 

* And your father will make him rich by giving him his daugh- 
ter.” " 

Constance was visibly startled, but the light in which she stood 
was not strong enough to reveal the workings of her countenance, 
as she asked— 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“Your brother: and I acknowledge that it appeared probable 
eneugh. You were engrossed by Mr. Vigors during the whole 
day.” 

“ Because no one else, for whose politeness I cared, thought 
proper to offer me any attention,” returned Constance, with spirit. 
My cousin,. for instance, devoted much of his time to another.” 

“ Am I to infer that Constance would have wished me to do 
otherwise ?” 

“T certainly did, for my brother’s sake.” 

“ And for his sake alone, probably.” 

“JT will own the truth,” said Constance, frankly, after a brief 
pause. “I was sorry for my brother, and I was afraid, too, that 
I had offended you—you neglected me so entirely. Was I cor- 
rect—what have I done to displease you ?” 

“You have never, until to-day, Constance, in any manner 
grieved or vexed me. On the contrary, your unpretending kind- 
ness has many times led me to forget, as I have never forgotten 
before, all causes of disgust. But to-day—I was no doubt silly 
and unreasonable, but”—here he informed her at length, of what 
we have already communicated to the reader. The young lady’s 
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reply was such as to assure Edmund that she had never been 
aware that her father cherished any such purpose respecting Mr. 
Vigors, as her brother had declared ; and, also, to convince him 
that he had only to thank his own proneness to adopt hasty con- 
clusions, and to return evil for evil, for all his uneasiness of the 
preceding day: his pleasure was greater than he could have 
explained. A few more friendly sentences were exchanged, and 
the cousins separated ; Constance entered her mother’s apartment, 
and Edmund turned to retrace his steps to his own. But he was 
not destined to reach it without farther adventure: a few paces 
from the piazza, he encountered Alfred. He could not repress a 
sensation of alarm, for the curtain that hid Constance from view 
had but just fallen ; his alarm was not groundless,—Alfred had 
caught a glimpse of his sister, and now, angrily confronting his 
cousin, demanded an explanation in the most imperious terms. 
Edmund’s first impulse was to retort in language as haughty as 
that which was addressed to him ; but happily for his subsequent 
reflections, he recollected that appearances extenuated, if they did 
not excuse his cousin’s conduct. He returned a calm and truth- 
ful account of his accidental interview with Constance, but Alfred 
either did not or would not seem to believe him. An hour or two 
previous, Edmund would not have declined a quarrel, but he was 
now sincerely anxious to avoid one; and seeing Alfred deter- 
mined not to accept his explanation, he left him and returned to his 
own room ; confident that he would, in the morning, vindicate 
himself to Mr. Thornbury. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


In the richness and beauty of our natural gifts, God calls us to 
be his own; and in the sorrows and bereavements he gives us, 
he shows how dear a price he sets upon us, and how intent he is 
to gain to himself the rich affections we have to bestow. The 
preciousness, also, of all he has given us, as well as the value he 
assigns to what we may give him in return, are both pledges of 
the greater treasures he has in store for us. 





MEMORY. 


BY BIANCA. 


“ There is no such thing as forgetting possible to the mind; a thousand accidents may and will 
interpose a veil between our present consciousness, and the secret inscriptions on the mind ; but 


alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains forever.” 
ENGLISH OPIUM EATIK. 


Anp is it thus, O Memory! hast thou 
A tablet, upon which our secret thoughts, 
Our waking dreams, and sleeping vagaries 
Are graven with an impress firm and deep, 
That may not be effaced? A fearful scroll 
Is thine—page after page of human deeds 
Is stamped upon it with unerring truth ; 
And as each wayward thought, and vision bright, 
Or darksome dream, in quick succession pass, 
Thy ever ready pen transcribes them all, 
And in the deep recesses of the soul, 
Conceals the faithful record from the sight. 
Awhile, but not forever, it conceals ; 
Else why come thronging back upon the heart 
“The sudden images of vanished things,” 
The parted thoughts, and long-forgotten scenes 
Of earlier days? Why live in memory, 
The noteless acts, and slight ethereal forms 
That danced a2 moment upon fancy’s wing, 
And then we deemed, sunk in Oblivion ? 
Why, through the vista of departed years, 
Moves the mind back, along the lengthened chain 
That joins the past and present, till it lights 
Upon some dim-remembered spot of joy, 
When hopes were fresh, and we had not looked forth 
As yet upon a dimmed and faded world 2 
lt is that Memory holds her sovereign power 
Within, and like a miser, hoards each slight, 
And delicately woven thought that moves 
Upon the restless, ever-changing brain. 
They cannot be forgotten. Yea, there comes 
A day when all shall be revealed. Before 
The Universe, shall every hidden thought 
Be spread, as on a map of wondrous pow’r. 

Oh, well for us, if then the tablature 
That will forever meet the mental eye, 
A bright and stainless surface shail present ; 
Reflecting nought but pure, unsullied traits 
Of thoughts and feelings cherished here—that we 
Through all the endless years to come, may view 
The changeless record with complacency. 











THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYR. 





“SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 





Wuen the excellent Dr. Scott was inquired of with regard to 
the regulation of his family, he replied with characteristic hu- 
mility, “'There are few things which are looked back upon by 
me with less satisfaction than my conduct towards my children, 
except in one particular, which appears to have been the grand 
secret, viz: that I have always sought first fer them, as well as 
myself, the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” By strictly 
adhering to this rule of action, he secured the blessing, and he 
lived to see all his children members of the household of faith, 
and devoted followers of the Lamb. 

The children of a family are to be looked upon in a two-fold 
relation ; as members of civil society, and subjects of the moral 
government of God ; and to qualify them for happiness and use- 
fulness in both these relations, is the design of the domestic con- 
stitution. As members of civil society they are to take the places 
of those who have gone before them, in the various connections of 
life, with their multiplied duties and offices. 'To their care these 
important interests are to be committed, and consequently the 
interests of unborn generations depend on them ; interests which 
the counsels and labors of ages have been employed to secure, 
and which treasures of wealth and seas of blood have been poured 
out to attain and preserve. All must see, that as families are the 
elements of states and nations, so they will decide their character. 
It is evident, too, that in a well regulated family, the future mem- 
bers of society are training, to perform hereafter the offices most 
essential to its welfare. By the habit of dutiful submission to 
parental authority, they are trained to render the same submission 
in all departments of life to superiors. By the mutual attachment 
and kind attentions of brothers and sisters, they are formed to the 
sympathies and accustomed to the offices which bind neighbors 
and citizens together as equals, And when there are domestics 
in the family, or if there are none, when the younger are taught 
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“T have—and she is my world. Of all who live, my mother 
alone cares for me.” 

“ Oh, do not say so,” returned Constance, earnestly. “Iam sure 
you have many friends.” 

“ Friends !” repeated Edmund, bitterly. “The poor make few 
friends. You forget, Constance, that [ am poor.” 

“ But my father will provide for you—I know he will—I have 
heard him say so.” 

A response that must have sounded harsh and ungrateful, to 
Constance, arose to Edmund’s lips,—but he repressed it, and ab- 
ruptly asked— 

“Ts Mr. Vigors rich ?” » 

“ His father is, I believe.” 

“ And your father will make him rich by giving him his daugh- 
ter.” 

Constance was visibly startled, but the light in which she stood 
was not strong enough to reveal the workings of her countenance, 
as she asked— 

* Who told you this ?” 

“Your brother: and I acknowledge that it appeared probable 
enough. You were engrossed by Mr. Vigors during the whole 
day.” 

“ Because no one else, for whose politeness I cared, thought 
proper to offer me any attention,” returned Constance, with spirit. 
My cousin, for instance, devoted much of his time to another.” 

“ Am I to infer that Constarfcee would have wished me to do 
otherwise ?” 

“T certainly did, for my brother’s sake.” 

“ And for his sake alone, probably.” 

“JT will own the truth,” said Constance, frankly, after a brief 
pause. “TI was sorry for my brother, and I was afraid, too, that 
[ had offended you—you neglected me so entirely. Was I cor- 
rect—what have I done to displease you ?” 

“You have never, until to-day, Constance, in any manner 
grieved or vexed me. On the contrary, your unpretending kind- 
ness has many times led me to forget, as I have never forgotten 
before, all causes of disgust. But to-day—I was no doubt silly 
and unreasonable, but”—here he informed her at length, of what 
we have already communicated to the reader. The young lady’s 
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reply was such as to assure Edmund that she had never been 
aware that her father cherished any such purpose respecting Mr. 
Vigors, as her brother had declared ; and, also, to convince him 
that he had only to thank his own proneness to adopt hasty con- 
clusions, and to return evil for evil, for all his uneasiness of the 
preceding day: his pleasure was greater than he could have 
explained. A few more friendly sentences were exchanged, and 
the cousins separated ; Constance entered her mother’s apartment, 
and Edmund turned to retrace his steps to his own. But he was 
not destined to reach it without farther adventure: a few paces 
from the piazza, he encountered Alfred. He could not repress a 
sensation of alarm, for the curtain that hid Constance from view 
had but just fallen; his alarm was not groundless,—Alfred had 
caught a glimpse of his sister, and now, angrily confronting his 
cousin, demanded an explanation in the most imperious terms. 
Edmund’s first impulse was to retort in language as haughty as 
that which was addressed to him ; but happily for his subsequent 
reflections, he recollected that appearances extenuated, if they did 
not excuse his cousin’s conduct. He returned a calm and truth- 
ful account of his accidental interview with Constance, but Alfred 
either did not or would not seem to believe him. An hour or two 
previous, Edmund would not have declined a quarrel, but he was 
now sincerely anxious to avoid one; and seeing Alfred deter- 
mined not to accept his explanation, he left him and returned to his 
own room ; confident that he would, in the morning, vindicate 
himself to Mr. Thornbury. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


In the richness and beauty of our natural gifts, God calls us to 
be his own; and in the sorrows and bereavements he gives us, 
he shows how dear a price he sets upon us, and how intent he is 
to gain to himself the rich affections we have to bestow. The 
preciousness, also, of all he has given us, as well as the value he 
assigns to what we may give him in return, are both pledges of 
the greater treasures he has in store for us. 
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Anp is it thus, O Memory! hast thou 
A tablet, upon which our secret thoughts, 
Our waking dreams, and sleeping vagaries 
Are graven with an impress firm and deep, 
That may not be effaced? A fearful scroll 
Is thine—page after page of human deeds 
Is stamped upon it with unerring truth ; 
And as each wayward thought, and vision bright, 
Or darksome dream, in quick succession pass, 
Thy ever ready pen transcribes them all, 
And in the deep recesses of the soul, 
Conceals the faithful record from the sight. 
Awhile, but not forever, it conceals ; 
Else why come thronging back upon the heart 
“The sudden images of vanished things,” 
The parted thoughts, and long-forgotten scenes 
Of earlier days? Why live in memory, 
The noteless acts, and slight ethereal forms 
That danced a moment upon fancy’s wing, 
And then we deemed, sunk in Oblivion ? 
Why, through the vista of departed years, 
Moves the mind back, along the lengthened chain 
That joins the past and present, till it lights 
Upon some dim-remembered spot of joy, 
When hopes were fresh, and we had not looked forth 
As yet upon a dimmed and faded world ? 
lt is that Memory holds her sovereign power 
Within, and like a miser, hoards each slight, 
And delicately woven thought that moves 
Upon the restless, ever-changing brain. 
They cannot be forgotten. Yea, there comes 
A day when all shall be revealed. Before 
The Universe, shall every hidden thought 
Be spread, as on a map of wondrous pow’r. 

Oh, well for us, if then the tablature 
That will forever meet the mental eye, 
A bright and stainless surface shall present ; 
Reflecting nought but pure, unsullied traits 
Of thoughts and feelings cherished here—that we 
Through all the endless years to come, may view 
The changeless record with complacency: 
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“SEEK PIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS.”’ 





Wuen the excellent Dr. Scott was inquired of with regard to 
the regulation of his family, he replied with characteristic hu- 
mility, “'There are few things which are looked back upon by 
me with less satisfaction than my conduct towards my children, 
except in one particular, which appears to have been the grand 
secret, viz: that I have always sought first for them, as well as 
myself, the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” By strictly 
adhering to this rule of action, he secured the blessing, and he 
lived to see all his children members of the household of faith, 
and devoted followers of the Lamb. 

The children of a family are to be looked upon in a two-fold 
relation ; as members of civil society, and subjects of the moral 
government of God ; and to qualify them for happiness and use- 
fulness in both these relations, is the design of the domestic con- 
stitution. As members of civil society they are to take the places 
of those who have gone before them, in the various connections of 
life, with their multiplied duties and offices. 'To their care these 
important interests are to be committed, and consequently the 
interests of unborn generations depend on them ; interests which 
the counsels and labors of ages have been employed to secure, 
and which treasures of wealth and seas of blood have been poured 
out to attain and preserve. All must see, that as families are the 
elements of states and nations, so they will decide their character. 
It is evident, too, that in a well regulated family, the future mem- 
bers of society are training, to perform hereafter the offices most 
essential to its welfare. By the habit of dutiful submission to 
parental authority, they are trained to render the same submission 
in all departments of life to superiors. By the mutual attachment 
and kind attentions of brothers and sisters, they are formed to the 
sympathies and accustomed to the offices which bind neighbors 
and citizens together as equals. And when there are domestics 
in the family, or if there are none, when the younger are taught 
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to “submit themselves to the elder,” they are prepared to show 
the respect and kindness, due to men in society, as inferiors.— 
“ Here is the world in miniature, or rather in the bud and _ blos- 
som of its being.” 

But these young immortals are, likewise, accountable subjects 
of God’s moral government, and this is by far the most interest- 
ing relation in which they can be viewed. As soon as they are 
capable of knowing his will—indeed, as soon as they can undcr- 
stand the will, and feel the authority of a parent, or have any 
sense of right and wrong, they begin to act as accountable heirs 
of immortality, and as such, “ every one that leaves the circle by 
death, passes into an eternity of torment or bliss.” By nature 
they are sinful, prone to pride, anger, selfishness, and every hate- 
ful passion. Yet at the same time, they are susceptible of such 
moral impressions as will, by divine grace, counteract these evil 
propensities, and “form them after the image of God, in knowledge 
and true holiness.” For this end they depend on parental influ- 
ence. “'The sweet flowers of spring do not more eagerly unfold 
their leaves to drink in the evening dew or the morning beams, 
than these blossoms for immortality open to receive from parental 
lips, parental looks, parental authority, and in a word, parental 
character, that influence which is to form their own.” 

For this purpose, mainly, was the domestic constitution de- 
signed. Every other object is subordinate, and in the comparison, 
ef no account. It was to stay the current of sin, rolling down 
from age to age, bearing condemnation, death, and eternal ruin 
in its course ; to bring the fallen children of men under the gra- 
cious influences of a great salvation, that this wonderful economy 
was designed and made known. “ Did he not make one? And 
wherefore one? That he might seek a godly seed.” Parents, 
then, are solemnly bound to keep in view this main end of the 
domestic constitution, as the object of all their labors in the edu- 
cation of their children. Whatever interferes with it must be 
wrong, however specious in appearance or sanctioned by the cus- 
toms of society ; for religion must be all, or it is worse than noth- 
ing. “ We hear continually of the value and advantages of edu- 
cation, and its connection with happiness and virtue. But of 
what is this affirmed? Of “a thing of shreds and patches,” 
splendid and many colored though it may be, yet not worthy of a 
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better appellation, because not connected with any principle, or 
directed to any end worthy of our being. ‘To open the mind to 
human science, to awaken the pleasures of taste, and to decorate 
the external man with the adornings of civil and refined life, 
might be sufficient to occupy the office of education were there no 
God, no Saviour, and no future being. Were this life not pre- 
paratory, and man not hurrying on to the presence of his Judge ; 
had he no pardon to implore, no law to obey, then this would be 
education ; but most affectingly deficient will the knowledge of 
that youth be found, and negligent, in the highest degree, must 
the parents be considered, if the mind is left unoccupied with 
other objects and unused to higher considerations. They may 
thus rear a whited wall, or build a whited sepulchre, but they 
inclose an uncorrected corruption within. Perhaps they do worse; 
they give play and activity to the powers, without directing their 
movements, and abandon instruments of incalculable energy to 
the stimulus of passions and principles which employ them only 
for the purposes of destruction.” 

Education, undoubtedly, includes whatever may strengthen the 
mind, refine the taste, and regulate the external conduct, but the 
ultimate end of the whole is, “To TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE 
WAY HE SHOULD Go.” “Not merely the training up a child in 
the way he should think, or speculate, or translate, or draw, or 
dance, or argue, but the way he should go ;” the implanting of 
right principles of action, and securing to these ‘the highest possi- 
ble energy and effect in a useful and holy life. This education 
of the heart, this moulding of the character, is in the hands of 
parents, and can never be transferred, or shared with another.— 
Whether they intend it or not, so long as their children are with 
them, they must and will educate them. Their example will 
educate them—-their conversations with others—their business 
transactions—the sentiments they express—these will educate 
them ; the society in which they live will educate them, their do- 
mesti¢s will educate them, and whatever may be their rank and 
situation in life, their house, their table, and their daily behavi- 
our will educate them. To withdraw them from the powerful 
influence of these things without withdrawing themselves from 
them, would be impossible. Mother, you talk of beginning the 
education «f your children ; “ the moment they were capable of 
forming an idea, the education was already begun—the education 
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of circumstances, that insensible education, which is of more con- 
stant and powerful effect, and of far more consequence to the 
habits, than that which is direct and apparent. This education 
goes on at every instant of time—it goes on like time—you can 
neither stop it, nor turn its course.” Whatever these causes have 
a tendency to make your children, that, in a great degree, you 
may be persuaded they will be. You may do all in your power 
for their mental improvement and cultivation, but never forget, 
that the first book they read, the one they will continue to read, 
and by far the most influential, is that of your example and daily 
deportment. If this should be forgotten or disregarded by you, 
then wonder not, if you find hereafter, to your sorrow and vexa- 
tion, and the loss of your domestic peace and happiness, that your 
children only “ know the right, but love and follow the wrong.” 
Seed time and harvest are not more inseparably connected together 
in the economy of providence, than‘are the actions and habits of 
mature years with the impressions of infancy and the lessons of 
childhood. Whatever is sown in the nursery by the father and the 
mother, will assuredly bear fruit in after life, either to glory, honor 
and immortal life ; or to sorrow, shame and everlasting destruction. 
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Ir is impossible to guess what men would be, till they throw 
off the hold, for instance, that a mother has upon a profligate son. 
We must recollect how John Newton managed, and how misera- 
ble he was while a mother lived, to hold the cord entwined about 
his heart. When every other tie had been sundered, the mother 
kept hold of him by this ; when his character was gone, when he 
had descended to the meanness of serving a black mistress, and of 
eating his morsel from her leavings—when her favor was life to 
him, and her frown filled him with deep despair, and he had no 
other friend—then he remembered a mother’s counsels and a mo- 
ther’s prayers ; and then and there gave his heart to the Saviour. 
There, from Africa’s dark soil, and from a condition and character 
darker still, he first lifted his eyes to heaven, and began to breathe 
eternal life; and he lives now, and sings redeeming grace in 
heaven, and tells in every song how hard it is for a sinner to con- 
flict with the restraints of infinite love.—Rev. D. A. Crark. 
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“I SIGH FOR HOME.” 


BY LINA MORRISS, 


You “ sigh for home”—you long to dwell 
Within that hallowed place 

Where pleasant memories ever tell 
Of some familiar face,— 

Where every sound your footfall makes 
Among the haunts of yore— 

A strangely mournful echo wakes 
Of scenes that are no more. 


You “ sigh for home’’—you love to stand 
Beneath the green old tree, 
Where.oft you met a merry band, 
To mingle childhood’s glee. 
And where at noon, you often strayed 
In summer-days of, light, 
To weave amid the waving shade 
A vision of delight. 


You “sigh for home’—each rock and hill 
{s liuked with moments gone, 

And, oh! their brightness lingers still 
Upon each mossy stone. 

Each sunny spot reflects the smile 
Of some gay spirit fled ; 

And wakes within your heart the while 
The voices of the dead. 


You “sigh for home”—you love to gaze 
Wpon the hearth-stone wide, 
Where oft were gathered round its blaze, 
A household in its pride; 
A father’s brow unmarked by care— 
A mother’s undimmed eye— . 
And fond young hearts have met you there 
In happy years gone by. 


You “ sigh for home”—forever gone 
Are days of dear lang syne— 

And friends have parted—one by one, 
‘To dwell with Love divine. 

All silent are their lips of song, 
And hushed each voice of mirth— 

But, oh! their memories ever throng 
About the household-hearth. 


You “sigh for home’—Thus ever sigh 
Our souls whene’er we roam 

From Him who rules the hosts on high 
Yet “ makes our hearts His home.” 

Oh, when shall our dark wanderings cease 
And we with spirits blest, 

Inherit all the Saviour’s peace 
In Heaven—our Home of rest. 








OUR COUNTRY AND ITS LITERATURE. 


BY H. W. CORNING. 


[Tux following communication is from the pen of a young lady of fifteen, 
the daughter of a Home Missionary in the interior of Michigan. With no pre- 
tension to second sight, we nevertheless predict for its youthful author, if faith- 
ful in the process of self-culture, a name and standing in future years among 
those benefactors of their country, whose breathiug thoughts and burning 


words are its rich and imperishable treasures.—Eb. ] 


THERE is no one we presume, in whose veins American blood 
courses, whose earnest aspirations do not ascend for the welfare 
of his country, the happiness of her people and the permanence of 
her institutions—yet those among us who turn from the present and 
gaze wistfully into the future, tremble at the half-formed shadows 
that flit behind its veil. They pretend not to the prophet’s ken, 
but judge of the future by the present, as from the brilliancy of a 
declining sun we argue a bright unclouded morrow, or from the 
gathering clouds foretell tempest and storm. 

The sun in his daily course, illumes no fairer land than the 
broad extent, embracing every variety of climate, surface and 
soil, which we proudly call qur country. No nation has so firm 
a pedestal whereon to erect a name that shall endure to future 
ages, as our own, and none toa greater degree possesses within 
itself the elements that constitute permanent national greatness. 

A voice is heard from the rocky hills of the Granite State, to the 
undulating savannahs of the South and West—from where the 
foam-crests of the Atlantic break in fury upon our eastern coast, 
to where the waves of the Pacific meet the green shores of our 
western border, proclaiming that nature has endowed no land 
more beneficently, more richly than our own. As that voice 
borne on the wind, reaches them, the dark pines wave their 
sombre foliage, the oak tosses his gnarled branches upward in 
reply—the ripened grain bends in acquiesence, and the rustling 
cane and snowy cotton of the South breathes a response. 

Commerce too has unfurled her sails upon our inland waters, 
and the broad ocean bears upon its bosom stately vessels at whose 
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masthead floats our country’s flag. Our intercourse with foreign 
lands, pours luxury and abundance into our coffers, while our 
internr] resources are constantly increasing the sum of national 
wealth. 

In future, when from hill-side and valley, from mountain and 
glen, shall be heard the hum of active life—when under the hand 
of persevering industry, the waste places shall be made to bud 
and blossom as the rose; when our internal resources shall be 
fully developed, when the El-Dorado of the West shall pour into 
our land its uncounted millions, while the lucrative commerce of 
Asia shall here meet that of Europe, what people on earth can 
compete with us ? 

Here genius has founda resting place where she might plume her 
pinions for loftier flights. Here science has reared her temple, 
from whence fountains of knowledge flow free to all, and here re- 
ligion has found an asylum where undisturbed she might erect 
her altars and summon her votaries. 

As we look over the chronicles of past ages, we find that upon 
the infancy of nations now no more, Providence smiled as be- 
nignly as it does upon us, and that their institutions seemed as 
permanently fixed as our own, but they have long since perished 
and passed away as though they had not been. Wealth lavished 
her treasures upon them—-with riches came weakness and effemi- 
nacy—their morals became depraved. Vice usurped the throne 
of Virtue, and weakened, both physically and mentally, they became 
the easy prey of surrounding nations then in their prime, but who 
in the course of time, regardless of the warnings thus afforded, 
gradually followed in their footsteps until they too were lost in 
the gulf of oblivion. The history of the past is fraught with 
deep lessons.to us—as we peruse them may we derive instruction. 

In our hands are placed the means to form our future destiny. 
Shall we be as a brilliant meteor that for a brief time is seen 
in theheavens, dazzling all beholders, but is soon lost in midnight 
darkness, or as a fixed star shining ’mid tempest and storm, 
darkness and mutation ever the same ? 

Shall we disappear from that stage on which the drama of life 
is being performed, with nations for actors, and shall our place be 
filled by those we know not—or shall we remain toact well our part ? 

Shall the nations who build upon our ruins, point the finger of 
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scorn, and with exulting and contemptuous tones ask, “ Where now 
are the people who aspired to build a permanent republic ?” or 
shall we, erecting our national superstructure upon the broad 
basis of honor and piety, exhibit to the admiring world an edifice 
complete in all its parts, perfect in all its proportions, that will 
endure throughout all the convulsions that may agitate the world ? 
Potentates may fall, thrones tremble, dynasties be overthrown 
—and empires hurled from their foundation, but such a republic 
will remain unmoved. 

But to this national greatness and permanence, a pure religion, 
just and equal laws, and a pure literature are absolutely necessary. 
To the last we would especially direct our attention. It is from 
the popular literature of the day, that the great mass of the people 
receive their information ; acquire ideas and form those principles 
which are to guide and direct them through life. And now a 
startling and momentous question meets us,—Is our current liter- 
ature, of the high character which its importance demands? Is 
it such as at the present day is needed to counterbalance the 
moral degradation and impurity which is flooding our land from the 
Old World? Let the vast publishing houses of our cities, the 
innumerable book-stores of our towns and villages, and the fire- 
side of the private citizen utter a reply. In our large publishing 
houses, while many books of a high moral and religious char- 
acter are sent out to the world, much also is published that is of 
doubtful tendency, and mnuch that tends directly to destroy all 
moral principle. 

From thence, these publications of the latter class the creations 
of the impure imaginations of degraded French and English 
authors, and their still more degraded American imitators, are 
disseminated throughout our land, bearing destruction and ruin in 
their train. We meet them go where we may their venders are 
found at all our steamboat landings, in all our rail-road depots, and 
other places of public resort—and even the libraries of our private 
citizens are not free from them, and many a wife, mother or daugh- 
ter reads as she reclines in her softly cushioned chair the last pro 
ductions of Sue, Dumas, George Sand, or their servile American 
imitators. Thus these works, whose tendency is the subversion 
of public and private morality and virtue, and which are fraught 
with poison more destructive in its effects than the famed Upas, 
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gain ready access from their brilliant style or alluring title to the 
homes of too many even of the friends of virtue. The seeds thus 
sown, aided in their growth by the natural evil tendencies of the 
heart, in time bring forth their fruits with which our prisons, 
alms-houses, and penitentiaries are filled. 

Another kind of reading not as pernicious in its effects, yet far 
from being universally beneficial, is the magazine and newspaper 
literature so widely diffused. These periodicals penetrate into 
every family, and although their influence may be nominally upon 
the side of virtue, yet they present such distorted and unreal 
views of life and the world, as must be injurious to the young, 
while there is but little found upon their pages which tends to 
strengthen the mind, or develope the intellect. We seek almost 
in vain, for articles which require that deep thought so necessary 
to unfold and invigorate the mental capabilities. Such is the 
mass of that which constitutes the light reading of the present 
day. Periodicals have been established which advocated purity 
of religion, and of literature, but which, to the shame of the Ameri- 
can people, failed of accomplishing their high mission for want 
of the support which it was in the power of an enlightened pub- 
lic to bestow. Some there are now which stand forth bright bea- 
con-lights amid the moral darkness, and which every American 
hails as the harbinger of a new era in our literary history. 

The vast foreign population which is rapidly filling our land, 
debarred as they have been in the Old World from all mental 
culture, seize eagerly upon every thing in the form of cheap 
reading with which our towns and cities abound. Shall we 
place in their hands the works of Eugene Sue as a standard of 
morality? Shall we give them the productions of the French 
school to form their principles and instruct them in their duty 
to God and their fellow man—or shall they seek amid the col- 
umns of our magazines and newspapers for food to unfold and 
invigorate their newly awakened mental energies? Has Ameri- 
can taste become so depraved, American genius so perverted, or 
American mind so degraded, as to seize and feed with avidity 
upon the impure and demoralizing productions of the Old World 
with which our country abounds ? 

American patriots, who love their country and desire her last- 
ing greatness tremble, as they behold the vast tide of vice sweep- 
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ing over our land, and which unless soon arrested threatens to 
overwhelm the last vestige of national greatness and prosperity. 
This tide may be turned back, and vice compelled to retreat to 
her ancient strongholds, but for this section immediate action is 
requisite. Friends of purity and virtue, rally around you stand- 
ard, and trusting in Him who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions, go boldly forth to the conflict, and right shall triumph. 
Future years may then behold what now so ardently we wish 
—a nation virtuous and happy whose God is the Lord. 





WALKING WITH GOD. 
WRITTEN IN 1691—BY JOHN BYROM. 


To the God of my love, in the morning, said she, 
Like a child to its parent when waking I flee ; 

With a longing to serve him, and please him, I rise, 
And before him kneel down, as if seen by his eyes: 

I resign myself up to his absolute will, 

Which I beg that in me he would always fulfil ; 
That the prayers of the day, by whomever preferred, 
For the good of each soul, may be also thus heard. 


If obliged to attend to some household affair, 

I have scarce so much time as to say the Lord’s prayer 
This gives me no trouble ; my dutiful part 

Is obedience to him whom I have at my heart, 

As well at my work, as retiring to pray, 

And his love does not suffer in mine a decay ; 

He has taught me himself, that a work which I do 
For his sake, is a prayer very real and true. 


At the hoar of night when I go to my rest, 

1 repose on his love like a child at the breast; 

And a sweet peaceful silence invites me to keep 
Contemplating him, to my dropping asleep : 

Many times a good thought, by its gentle delight, 
Has withheld me from sleep a good part of the night, 
In adoring his love, that continues to share 

10 a poor wretched creature, so special a care. 


This, after my heart was converted at last, 

Is the life { have led for these twenty years past : 
My love is not changed, and my innermost peace, 
Tho’ it ever seemed full, has gone on to increase. 
*Tis an infinite love that has filled me, and fed 

My still rising hunger to eat of its bread, 

So satisfied still, as if such an excess 

Could have nothing more added than what I possess. 
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THE RESPECT DUE TO WOMAN. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF SILVIO PELLICO, 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


THE spirit of bantering, jeering cynicism is essentially the 
genius of vulgarity—the Satan of the world, always scattering 
calumnies among the human race, to induce them to laugh at 
virtue, and trample it under foot. He collects all those facts 
which dishonor religion, and concealing the opposite facts, ex- 
claims,—“ Who is God? What is this beneficent influence of 
the Gospel, and religious instruction? ‘They are nothing but 
fanatical chimeras !” 

He collects all the facts which dishonor politics, and exclaims, 
—“whatarelaws? What arecivilordinances? Whatis honor? 
What is patriotism? It is all a war of the strong and the 
cunning on the part of those who govern, or who aspire to gov- 
ern, and of imbecility on the part of those who obey !” 

He gathers together all the faults and follies which dishonor 
celibacy, matrimony, the relations of parent and child, neighbor 
and friend, and exclaims, with infamous triumph, “I have dis- 
covered it all to be egotism, imposture, seasual madness, hatred 
and mutual contempt !” 

The fruits of this infernal and lying wisdom are really egotism, 
imposture, sensual madness, hatred and mutual contempt. 

Is it to be expected, that this base genius of vulgarity, the 
reviler and desecrator of every excellent thing, should be other- 
wise than the supreme enemy of female virtue, and anxious 
always to vilify it ? 

In all ages he has exerted himself to depict woman as an abject 
being, vicious, artful, inconstant and vain: he has denied to her 
the sacred fire of friendship, and the undying flame of love. But 
the generous tendencies of humanity will protect the character 
of woman. Christianity has exalted her, in banishing polygamy 
and unlawful love, and next to the Man-God, presenting, as the 
highest form of created excellence, superior even to saints and 
angels, a pure and virtuous woman. 
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Modern society feels the effects of this spirit of refinement. 
Amid the barbarism of the middle ages, the institution of chivalry 
was embellished by the influence of devoted and disinterested love ; 
and we, rude Christians, sons of Chivalry, respect none but the 
man who honors the sex, in which meekness, the domestic virtues, 
and the graces are found. 

Nevertheless, the ancient enemy of virtue and of woman, is 
still in the world. He has for his followers the whole tribe of 
depraved and debased geniuses, who, having rejected Christianity, 
that sole sanctifier of man, turn away from the light of goodness, 
wherever it is found, and affect to disbelieve in its existence. 

We have seen philosophers, (thus at least they call themselves) 
who sometimes manifested an ardent zeal in the cause of hu- 
manity, and, at others, busied themselves in scattering obscene 
publieations, anxious only to feed the intoxicated senses, with 
infamous poems and romances, with reasonings, anecdotes and 
fictions, designed to destroy all faith in human excellence. We 
have seen the most fascinating of writers,—Voltaire himself, a 
man who gave evidence of some good qualities, but corrupted by 
base passions, and by an unbridled and buffoon-like desire to 
provoke laughter, compose a long poem, in which he makes a 
mock of female honor, and jests with the misfortunes of the most 
sublime heroine who has ever adorned his country’s annals,— 
the magnanimous Joan d’ Arc. Madame d’ Stael justly calls 
this book, “an act of Kigh treason against the nation.” 

From men celebrated and obscure, from authors, living and 
dead, from the imprudence of many women, who have thrown off 
the modesty of their sex,—in fine, from a thousand quarters, the 
cry often swells around us, “ feel nothing but contempt for woman.” 
Reject the infamous temptation, oh, thou, whoever thou art, the 

son of woman, to look upon her with disdain. Turn away thy 
steps from all who do not honor in woman the mother who gave 
them birth. Trample under foot the books that vilify her, thus 
promoting licentiousness. Render thyself, worthy, by a noble 
esteem for female honor, to protect her to whom thou owest 
life, to protect thy sisters, to protect, perhaps, one day, some 
being, who shall acquire the sacred title of the mother of thy 
children. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


BY C. W. TOLLES. 


“Read not to contradict and refute; nor to believe and take for granted ; 
nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider.”—Bacon, 


Ar the Olympic games, thousands assembled from all parts of 
Greece. Merchants, peasants, artizans, warriors, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, were congregated. Their habits, modes of thought, 
scenes of action and subjects of affection, were all diverse, and as 
far as the daily routines of life were concerned, little knowledge 
or sympathy existed between them. But the vast amphitheatre 
is densely crowded. All are eagerly attentive. A faint hum 
arises and immediately subsides, like the flapping of a bird’s 
wings just before she poises herself quietly in the air and skims 
its surface. One arises to whom all eyes are directed. He bears 
a roll of parchment or papyrus and reads. His words fall among 
the vast assemblage “like snow flakes on the sea.” Merchant, 
peasant, artizan, warrior, statesman, and philosopher, yield to 
their influence, and one feeling thrills every breast. The reader 
is delivering a history or a poem of his own composition, and 
thousands who before had nothing in common, now like the orbs 
of one system circle about a single centre. 

Such is the influence of written thought. It creates a bond of 
acquaintance between strangers, like a common country, or a 
common pursuit. These bonds of acquaintance in the present 
age of the world are many. In ancient times, before life had be- 
come intricate and multiplex, there was but one—Nature. The 
Nomadic shepherd, gazing upon the heavens at night from among 
his sleeping flock, and the Egyptian priest constructing a horos- 
cope from those stars which filled his soul with mysterious con- 
templations, for the time were assimilated. But this was the only 
common ground they had. Like circles their lives had but one 
point of contact. 

But as the world grew older, the lives of men became more in- 
terlaced and concurrent. Arts were introduced, cities were con- 
structed, governments were organized, and these all became so 
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many forums or common platforms, where men met and. shook 
hands. At the present time, commerce, inventions, steamships, 
telegraphs and a thousand things have so perforated the world in 
all directions, that sympathy flows unobstructed through mnum- 
erable channels, and leaves not a heart untouched. Egypt’s 
kings and priests might have risen and fallen, dynasties might 
have changed and hierarchies have been subverted ; but what 
cared the shepherd so long as the eternal stars still shone the 
same night after night? Now a rural mob in a distant kingdom 
is heralded over the world ; men sieze the newspapers anxiously 
and feel intensely—if not for the suffering and dethronements it 
may occasion—at least for the effect it may have on stocks and 
cargoes. 

But of all bonds of communion, except Christianity, the greatest 
is written thought. Of all machines for throwing a magnetic 
current of universal, simultaneous sympathy through thousands 
of hearts, the greatest is the press. Of all perambulators in the 
earth, missionaries breathing inspirations kindled at a common 
flame, the most indefatigable and successful are books. Like the 
call of Muezzins from the minarets of a mosque, their voices echo 
through the world, and lo! thousands bow at the sound and obey 
their behests. 

When we look upon the rainbow or an eclipse, we may fancy 
ourselves but units in an extended row of wondering faces 
dotting the earth’s surface, all similarly engaged. So when 
we read a book, we are in sympathy not only with its author, but 
with all his readers. If we would open our ears, we might hear 
a host of laughers when we laugh, a murmur of sighs while we 
are sighing, and could see thousands of faces whose expression is 
but the reflection of our own. I can associate with the great of 
many ages by reading the same thoughts which once coursed 
through their minds. When I take up Virgil, I am a companion 
with Dante, Petrarch and Milton. For the time we are fellow 
travellers. Every book of any worth that enters the worlll be- 
comes a chain binding its own age fast to eternity. Each year 
adds a new link, and each link is forged from the thoughts of 
new minds. 

In the universe not an atom is ever annihilated. Neither is a 
thought ever lost. Let it once coalesce to a human mind, though 
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it disappear like a drop in the ocean, though the page on which 
it was written be consumed, yet it has entered into the composi- 
tion of human knowledge, and there performs an office. Libra- 
ries may be burned, but the thoughts contained within them are 
inconsumable. 'They are dispersed in the elements of a thousand 
minds, and will be there combined in a thousand different forms. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.” This is true in the intellectual, as well as in the 
moral world. 

Thought loses not its power by age, use, or dispersion, In 
matter all power is lost by the communication of motion. Buta 
thought once promulgated continually widens its sphere of action, 
spreading out like rings of water, till it reach the farthest shore of 
humanity. 'T’o each generation it is new, and therefore becomes 
not wearisome to the world through familiarity. 

All thought is creative. Perhaps there are few who cannot 
refer to some particular books which were to them the exhibitors 
of a new world—which rent the vail that had hitherto obstructed 
their vision, and disclosed beyond, a vista interspersed with light 
and shade that attracted and stimulated. These books stood 
like seers, pointing onward, and saying, ‘there is your appropriate 
sphere.’ Dante represents Virgil as conducting him through the 
circles of the infernal region. But doubtless long before Dante, 
wounded in spirit by misfortune, and maddened by exile, con- 
ceived the plan of his weird poem, Virgil had opened to him 
realms of thought and feeling, of which even the Divana Comedia 
affords no adequate description. This is the true glory of author- 
ship—the power of inspiration—of wakening up other minds—of 
guiding them—of impelling them forward to the discovery of new 
cycles of truth and thought. This constitutes the difference be- 
tween a God anda man. He who produces a thought within 
the soul, or who directs it in a path of moral or intellectual utility, 
approximates to the character of him by whom the soul was 
created. It should be matter of public thanksgiving with every 
Christian of extended views in relation to the government of God, 
that he has created and preserved so many thought-ennobling 
books. ‘The intelligent and liberal mind will see the same Provi- 
dence in the preservation of Homer, and of the Bible. 

One of the most grand and elevating, yet melancholy and de- 
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pressing places is a large library. Enter cautiously that mauso- 
leum of the great, and in silence and seclusion sit and meditate. 
How many sleepless nights, how many anguished hours, how 
many high hopes, how much toilsome, unremitted industry have 
worked together in piling up these huge heaps of tomes. Many 
were written in poverty, in hunger and thirst, when animal 
vitality scarce afforded sufficient foundation to sustain the lofty 
monument of hope and fame, which the aspiring author was 
imagining, or slowly constructing. Now call forth the portraits 
of those who after their life of anguish and excitement sleep 
calmly there. What a gallery of pale, wan, melancholy faces ! 
Is not melancholy an element of greatness? When we hear the 
vast rumbling of thunder, or the roar of Niagara—when we sce 
the wide unfolding of the ocean—there is no feeling noisy or vocif- 
erous excited. It is rather melancholy, quiet and pensive. So 
may it be with all great minds. 'The majestic face of Dante, the 
quaint physiognomy vf old Burton, the godlike features of Milton, 
all are impressed with the mournful yet resigned and uncom- 
plaining cast. “ Peaceful and serene and self-enshrined.” Even 
on the rotund head of Shakspeare, and in the eye of humorous 
Lamb, you see no traces of the broad wit or the lurking conceit 
which ere now has thrown the world into convulsions of laughter. 
Now ask, ‘ what feeling—what motive accumulated these vast 
masses? Did ambition—did avarice—did philanthropy? To 
the first two the heart should answer indignantly, no! ‘To the 
last—hesitate before replying. It has a specious appearance, but 
we fear must receive a negative. What wasitthen? If we mis- 
take not, it was the restless, uncontrollable, not to be silenced 
feeling of truth at the heart—ever pressing from within outward, 
and ever demanding utterance. Yes, the feeling of possessing 
the Truth. Many have been deceived. Many have possessed 
but mere simulacra and not realities. But they were sincere.— 
Whatever rigid orthodoxists may say to the contrary, there is a 
natural love of truth in the heart of man. He does not write 
himself a fool designedly. Often indeed he allows his own pre- 
judices to usurp the place of reason, but even these are posted as 
an additional guard against error. Oh! there is something in 
the majestic countenance and attitude of truth, when a man im- 
agines he has a glimpse of her through her cloudy robes, that 
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commands his worship, and compels him to publish abroad his 
vision. Her solemn, still, holy voice rings on the fibres of the 
soul like the “ tingling silentness” of midnight, causing a trem- 
bling agony, unless her words be heard and proclaimed. Her 
large, mild, haunting eyes trouble the heart with a weird indefi- 
nite awe until the gazer rises to obey her behests. 

Let us then reverence books, for they were written under the 
real or imagined suggestion of truth. Let us reverence them on 
account of the travail which gave them birth. Let us reverence 
them because “in books lies the soul of the whole past time—the 
articulate, audible voice of the past, when the body and material 
substance of it has altogether vanished as a dream.” Let us 
reverence them for their own sake. For who cannot find com- 
panionship with them? What loneliness will they not enliven ? 
What sorrow not alleviate? What longings not gratify? What 
perturbations not calm? How favored is he who in solitude can 
move in the great world under the guidance of Shakspeare, Field- 
ing, or Scott! Who in his graver hours can relish the engag- 
ing logic of Cicero, the profound morality of Johnson, or enshroud 
himself in the vision of Dante! Who can revel in the exuberant 
creations of Tasso, Pope, or Byron! Who can travel back the 
path of time with Gibbon, Niebuhr and Thirlwall—viewing 
Greece in her brilliant splendor and her ignoble descent—Rome 
in her magnificent glory and her almost as magnificent decline! 
Whose ear can appreciate the stateliness of Virgil, the lute-like 
tones of Petrarch, and the organ harmony of Milton! Who can 
take up books in every phase of feeling, regarding them not as 
mere lifeless inscriptions or directories, necessary in order to know 
the events and changes which have occurred in this vast grave- 
yard—earth ; mere austere intellectual school-masters,—but as 
voices from the past, coming to his ears like the voices of loved 
friends from the spirit-land—nay, as real, present, living, sympa- 
thizing friends ! 

Since at the present day books are so prodigiously increased, it 
is a question of serious importance with every one, “what shall I 
read?” 'Those whose studies are directed in a particular line 
have a guide ; they of course adopt those most coincident with 
their own pursuit. But for general promiscuous reading the mind 
is often confused in choosing. We think the great fault with all 
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advice on this subject is, that it directs to individuals rather than 
to classes. It lays too much stress upon reading a particular 
book, and too little on the profit of thought which may be gained 
by proper application from any. It is not of so much importance 
what we read as how. A man unobservant of nature may spend 
his days in the midst of most beautiful landscapes, and never 
have the feeling of poetry excited in his bosom. But he who 
looks upon her with a lover’s eye, will weave chaplets of verse 
from a few simple flowers. We have known some who sat in 
idleness for hours, because they could not obtain a particular book. 
They imitate the conduct of the maid who being requested by 
her lover to go through a cane-brake and select the best staff, re- 
turned with one knotty and crooked ; and being questioned as to 
the reason, replied that she saw many which were eligible, but 
passed them in the hope of finding better, till coming to the end, 
she was obliged to take the best that offered. 

We cannot too soon learn the lesson of self-dependence. It is 
as necessary in reading as in intercourse with the world. That 
which is to make us, lies not in books, in men, in beautiful 
scenery or foreign lands. It is encased within our own bodies : 
it never strays from home: it is always at command. 

Many great philosophical discoveries have been suggested by 
trivial circumstances. 'The circumstances were but occasions, the 
attention and habit of thought were the discovery. A thousand 
apples might fall on a bumpkin’s pate without ever shaking up a 
thought. But one, on the head of Newton writes a Principia.— 
So he 


** Who reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equai or superior, 

Uncertain and unsteady still remains ; 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, with a sponge, 

Like children gathering pebbles on a shore.” 


Better than this were it to have a few old, well read manuscripts. 
Better to be Franklin diligently copying and recopying the pages 
of a mutilated Spectator. Better Bunyan, with his two or three 
plain books, elaborating within himself a Pilgrim’s Progress.— 
Coleridge has some remarks applicable and excellent: “ Here! 
(methinks I hear the reader exclaim)—here’s a meditation on a 
broomstick with a vengeance. Now I am in the first place, and 
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I do not care who knows it, no enemy to meditations on broom- 
sticks. In hazarding this confession, however, I beg leave to put 
ina provided always, that the said meditation on a broomstick, 
shall be as truly a meditation as the broomstick is verily a broom- 
stick. For meditation I presume is that act of the mind, by which 
it seeks within, either the daw of the phenomena, which it had 
contemplated without, or semblances, symbols and analogies cor- 
responsive to the same. At all events, therefore, it implies think- 
ing, and tends to make the reader think ; and whatever does this 
does what in the present over-excited state of society is most 
wanted, though perhaps least desired.” 

The principal thing then is not so much to be hyper-fastidious 
in the selection of books, as to make the best use of what we read. 
Education consists in giving self-support to faculties, more than 
in propping them with well chosen stamina, however symmetrical 
or beautiful. Some seem to consider the mind as a feather bed, 
the better as it is more firmly stuffed. But aman may become 
strong by wielding a rude tomahawk, as well as a pair of dumb- 
bells. A mind determined to grow will construct for itself palaces 
and temples of thought, and find its own materials, though its 
only instructor were some proportionless monstrosity, uncouthly 
delineated in a shilling novel. : 

Let thought exercise its proper creative power upon us. Resign 
imagination, reason, feeling, for the time into the hands of the 
author, and let bim lead them as far as he is able. We are too 
apt to let our reading usurp the place of the whole sermon: it 
should never constitute more than the text. No thought of an- 
other is of much value unless it is strong enough to support a 
train of thought to be attached by ourselves. That reading is 
the best which is the most suggestive. Words, figures, and 
thoughts we must press into.our service, not as instructors, but as 
mere pioneers; builders, and workmen. The power of sugges- 
tiveness is perhaps the truest criterion of the merit of an author. 
Some always seem to mean more than they say. ‘Their words 
and figures, though full, distinct and perspicuous, seem to be but 
etchings of the complete meaning. By some indefinable, inimit- 
able intuition of genius, they compress within a nutshell, what 
other minds afterwards expand into intricate and extended sys- 
tems. They are able to confine in a casket the huge genii, which 
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pressing places is a large library. Enter cautiously that mauso- 
leurn of the great, and in silence and seclusion sit and meditate. 
How many sleepless nights, how many anguished hours, how 
many high hopes, how much toilsome, unremitted industry have 
worked together in piling up these huge heaps of tomes. Many 
were written in poverty, in hunger and thirst, when animal 
vitality scarce afforded sufficient foundation to sustain the lofty 
monument of hope and fame, which the aspiring author was 
imagining, or slowly constructing. Now call forth the portraits 
of those who after their life of anguish and excitement sleep 
calmly there. What a gallery of pale, wan, melancholy faces ! 
Is not melancholy an element of greatness? When we hear the 
vast rumbling of thunder, or the roar of Niagara—when we sce 
the wide unfolding of the ocean—there is no feeling noisy or vocif- 
erous excited. It is rather melancholy, quiet and pensive. So 
may it be with all great minds. The majestic face of Dante, the 
quaint physiognomy of old Burton, the godlike features of Milton, 
all are impressed with the mournful yet resigned and uncom- 
plaining cast. “ Peaceful and serene and self-enshrined.” Even 
on the rotund head of Shakspeare, and in the eye of humorous ° 
Lamb, you see no traces of the broad wit or the lurking conceit 
which ere now has thrown the world into convulsions of laughter. 
Now ask, ‘ what feeling—what motive accumulated these vast 
masses? Did ambition—did avarice—did philanthropy? To 
the first two the heart should answer indignantly, no! To the 
last—hesitate before replying. It has a specious appearance, but 
we fear must receive a negative. What wasitthen? If we mis- 
take not, it was the restless, uncontrollable, not to be silenced 
feeling of truth at the heart—ever pressing from within outward, 
and ever demanding utterance. Yes, the feeling of possessing 
the Truth. Many have been deceived. Many have possessed 
but mere simulacra and not realities. But they were sincere.— 
Whatever rigid orthodoxists may say to the contrary, there is a 
natural love of truth in the heart of man. He does not write 
himself a fool designedly. Often indeed he allows his own pre- 
judices to usurp the place of reason, but even these are posted as 
an additional guard against error. Oh! there is something in 
the majestic countenance and attitude of truth, when a man im- 
agines he has a glimpse of her through her cloudy robes, that 
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commands his worship, and compels him to publish abroad his 
vision. Her solemn, still, holy voice rings on the fibres of the 
soul like the “tingling silentness” of midnight, causing a trem- 
bling agony, unless her words be heard and proclaimed. Her 
large, mild, haunting eyes trouble the heart with a weird indefi- 
nite awe until the gazer rises to obey her behests. 

Lat us then reverence books, for they were written under the 
real or imagined suggestion of truth. Let us reverence them on 
account of the travail which gave them birth. Let us reverence 
them because “in books lies the soul of the whole past time—the 
articulate, audible voice of the past, when the body and material 
substance of it has altogether vanished as adream.” Lat us 
reverence them for their own sake. For who cannot find com- 
panionship with them? What loneliness will they not enliven ? 
What sorrow not alleviate? What longings not gratify? What 
perturbations not calm? How favored is he who in solitude can 
move in the great world under the guidance of Shakspeare, Field- 
ing, or Scott! Who in his graver hours can relish the engag- 
ing logic of Cicero, the profound morality of Johnson, or enshroud 
himself in the vision of Dante! Who can revel in the exuberant 
creations of Tasso, Pope, or Byron! Who can travel back the 
path of time with Gibbon, Niebuhr and Thirlwall—viewing 
Greece in her brilliant splendor and her ignoble descent—Rome 
in her magnificent glory and her almost as magnificent decline ! 
Whose ear can appreciate the stateliness of Virgil, the lute-like 
tones of Petrarch, and the organ harmony of Milton! Who can 
take up books in every phase of feeling, regarding them not as 
mere lifeless inscriptions or directories, necessary in order to know 
the events and changes which have occurred in this vast grave- 
yard—earth ; mere austere intellectual school-masters,—but as 
voices from the past, coming to his ears like the voices of loved 
friends from the spirit-land—nay, as real, present, living, sympa- 
thizing friends ! 

Since at the present day books are so prodigiously increased, it 
is a question of serious importance with every one, “what shall I 
read?” Those whose studies are directed in a particular line 
have a guide ; they of course adopt those most coincident with 
their own pursuit. But for general promiscuous reading the mind 
is often confused in choosing. We think the great fault with all 
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advice on this subject is, that it directs to individuals rather than 
to classes. It lays too much stress upon reading a particular 
book, and too little on the profit of thought which may be gained 
by proper application from any. It is not of so much importance 
what we read as how. A man unobservant of nature may spend 
his days in the midst of most beautiful landscapes, and never 
have the feeling of poetry excited in his bosom. But he who 
looks upon her with a lover’s eye, will weave chaplets of verse 
from a few simple flowers. We have known some who sat in 
idleness for hours, because they could not obtain a particular book. 
They imitate the conduct of the maid who being requested by 
her lover to go through a cane-brake and select the best staff, re- 
turned with one knotty and crooked ; and being questioned as to 
the reason, replied that she saw many which were eligible, but 
passed them in the hope of finding better, till coming to the end, 
she was obliged to take the best that offered. 

We cannot too soon learn the lesson of self-dependence. It is 
as necessary in reading as in intercourse with the world. That 
which is to make us, lies not in books, in men, in beautiful 
scenery or foreign lands. It is encased within our own bodies : 
it never strays from home: it is always at command. 

Many great philosophical discoveries have been suggested by 
trivial circumstances. The circumstances were but occasions, the 
attention and habit of thought were the discovery. A thousand 
apples might fall on a bumpkin’s pate without ever shaking up a 
thought. But one, on the head of Newton writes a Principia.— 
So he 


“* Who reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equai or superior, 

Uncertain and unsteady still remains ; 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, with a sponge, 

Like children gathering pebbles on a shore.” 


Better than this were it to have a few old, well read manuscripts. 
Better to be Franklin diligently copying and recopying the pages 
of a mutilated Spectator. Better Bunyan, with his two or three 
plain books, elaborating within himself a Pilgrim’s Progress.— 
Coleridge has some remarks applicable and excellent: ‘“ Here ! 
(methinks I hear the reader exclaim)—here’s a meditation on a 
broomstick with a vengeance. Now I am in the first place, and 
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an I do not care who knows it, no enemy to meditations on broom- 
lar sticks. In hazarding this confession, however, I beg leave to put 
ed in a provided always, that the said meditation on a broomstick, 
1ce shall be as truly a meditation as the broomstick is verily a broom- 
nd stick. For meditation I presume is that act of the mind, by which 
rer it seeks within, either the law of the phenomena, which it had 
ho contemplated without, or semblancés, symbols and analogies cor- 
se responsive to the same. At all events, therefore, it implies ¢hink- 
in ing, and tends to make the reader think ; and whatever does this 
eS does what in the present over-excited state of society is most 
by wanted, though perhaps least desired.” 

e- The principal thing then is not so much to be hyper-fastidious 
to in the selection of books, as to make the best use of what we read. 
ut Education consists in giving self-support to faculties, more than 
d, in propping them with well chosen stamina, however symmetrical 

or beautiful. Some seem to consider the mind as a feather bed, ° 

is the better as it is more firmly stuffed. But a man may become 
at strong by wielding a rude tomahawk, as well as a pair of dumb- 
al bells. A mind determined to grow will construct for itself palaces 


3 and temples of thought, and find its own materials, though its 
only instructor were some proportionless monstrosity, uncouthly 


y delineated in a shilling novel. 

e Let thought exercise its proper creative power upon us. Resign 
d imagination, reason, feeling, for the time into the hands of the 
a author, and let him lead them as far as he is able. We are too 


- apt to let our reading usurp the place of the whole sermon: it 
should never constitute more than the text. No thought of an- 
other is of much value unless it is strong enough to support a 
train of thought to be attached by ourselves. That reading is 
the best which is the most suggestive. Words, figures, and 
thoughts we must press into our service, not as instructors, but as 
mere pioneers, builders, and workmen. The power of sugges- 
tiveness is perhaps the truest criterion of the merit of an author. 
Some always seem to mean more than they say. Their words 
and figures, though full, distinct and perspicuous, seem to be but 
; etchings of the complete meaning. By some indefinable, inimit- 
) able intuition of genius, they compress within a nutshell, what 
other minds afterwards expand into intricate and extended ‘sys- 
tems. They are able to confine in a casket the huge genii, which 
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when the seal of their words is broken, towers and widens into 
gigantic shape and stature. 

Words may be suggestive. ‘There is more in what is techni- 
cally called ‘command of language than the power of bold inver- 
sions, novel meanings, and rhetorical corruscations. Words are 
' properly pictures ; and he who by a single word can present a 

picture the most vivid and corhplete, be that word homely or com- 
mon, is a sovereign in his own right. In this, Shakspeare is un- 
doubtedly preeminent. In the well known passage, “ How sweet 
the moonlight sleeps upon the bank,” the whole beauty of a moon- 
light summer is presented by the word “ sleeps” to the reader, 
with vividness and celerity, as if he had drawn a curtain and 
looked forth upon it. 
Figures are suggestive. Rhetoricians tell us that figures 
must be used only as illustrations. But this like other proverbial 
‘ maxims admits of an indefinite range. Figures have an ezten- 
| sive rather than an illustrative office. They are wedges inserted 
into the cleft of thought to widen and let light farther down into 

its abyses, that we may discern its innermost fibres. When im- 
agination strikes upon the trail of a figure give it the rein. Let 
it whirl you along as Mephistopeles did Faust, over mountain, 
chasm, or ocean. Be not careful, but reckless—not fettered by 
rules, but erratic. 

Milton is an example of suggestive description. No geographer 
can tell the latitude, longitude, or extent of Pandemonium, yet 
who cannot picture it to himself! No physiologist can determine 
the stature of Satan, yet who does not have a distinct visual per- 
ception of him and his infernal legions tossing on the heaving 
molten marl! 

Who has not at times watched the clouds and attempted to 
construct from the scattered fragment figures grotesque or grand ? 
The exercise is delightful. In suggestiveness resides one superi- 
ority of the works of God over those of man. I may become 
heartily tired of seeing the artificial splendor of New-York ; but 
when shall I weary of visiting nature? I may get Shakspeare 
r by heart, but when shall I exhaust the Bible? In nature the 
reason of pleasure is easily told. She is always regular—never 

precise. Always truthful—never minute. Always consistent 
never complete. She presents as much care and rule in the con- 
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formation of a leaf, as in the adjustment of the most stupendous 
object. Yet no leaf is faultless—no two are alike. A thing abso- 
lutely perfect in all detail, gives no scope for exercise of any 
power but mere copying. ‘That which presents the general plan, 
and indicates the rest, affords exercise for invention and ingenuity 
and the mind is pleased at its own success in comprehending and 
translating. Precisely as we study the clouds should we study 
books. The mind returns as much more satisfied and improved 
from such an active pursuit, rather than from mere passive recipient 
reading, as the hunter who has been all day pursuing noble game 
though at the expense of exertion and fatigue, feels happier than 
he who has stood in his window, and with a string snared a few 
unwary pigeons. 
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NATURE’S LESSONS. 
BY MRS, A. J. GRAVES. 

“ WueEn we look on earth, every thing we see reminds us ot 
man ; the opening bud and the scattered petals, the tender foliage 
of spring, the sear and yellow leaves of autumn, sunshine and 
shadow, ruggedness and beauty, barren wastes and fertile fields 
succeed to each day, or mingle together. And from his own 
handiwork, man may read the same lesson on human life—the 
towering edifice fresh from the labors of its builders, and the 
crumbling ruin with its broken columns, its fallen, grass-grown 
walls—populous cities, the sudden growth of a few years, instinct 
with the hum and bustle of vitality, and cities desolate, without 
an inhabitant, and without a name, whose dilapidated temples 
are the only traces left of a long buried forgotten race on this 
earth. Vicissitude and decay are marked upon the works of God 
and the works of his creatures, but when we look above all is 
bright and unchanging,—one eternal Now from the first creation 
of the universe to the present hour. The clouds rising from earth 
may obscure the blue heavens, but it is still the same; the sun 
and the stars roll on, immutable in their lustre, and even the 
changes in the silvery moon are not in herself, but from the vary- 
ing shadows that our own world casts on her surface. The earth 
indeed is the type of man, but the heavens are the glorious emblem 
of Him, who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever !” 














THE HOLIAN HARP. 


BY CELIA, 


Sweer Harp of Holus! 
Oh! play for me again 
The sad and plaintive strain, 
That troubles thus 
The deep and sacred fount of tears, 
And to my yearning spirit bears 
Such pleasant mournfulness ! 


Hark! like a Seraph’s song, 
Heard in a blissful dream, 
Its cadences now seem 
To float among 
The distant stars of radiant even, 
And echoes from the glorious Heaven 
Its rapturous tones prolong | 


And now, with fitful moan, 
As a low, earnest plaint ° 
Of spirits sad and faint, 
It murmurs on ; 
Now breathes a prayerful, tearful cry— 
Then, like the echo of a sigh, 
In silence dies alone! 


But, pealing forth again, 
A joyous pean rings, 
And Liberty now sings 
A noble strain! 
With freest touch she sweeps the lyre— 
In clearer melody and higher, 
Resounds her glad refrain! 


Now playfully it trills, 
With mellow bird-voice singing, 
Or as the merry ringing 
Of fairy bells ! 
Now, like the happy laughter of a child—. 
Then, like the hollow frog-note hoarse and wild 
Discordantly it swells! 
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In sombre monotone, 
Like far-heard Ocean’s roar 
Or bell at midnight hour, 
Now list its moan! 
Now, seems to swell upon our ears 
The music of the “ silver spheres,” 
Through far blue ether borne ! 


Hark! sweetly now it rings 
With Sabbath hymns of praise, 
And solemn, sacred lays 
Serenely sings! 
And list! from dim Cathedral choir 
The distant organ to our ear 
Harmonious echo brings! 


With cadence full and free, 
As the far booming 
Of music coming 
Over the sea, 
Its firm, deep symphonies now rise and swell— 
Then, like the tuneful murmurs of a shell, 
They whisper plaintively. 


When timid Zephyrs play 
Upon its silken strings, 
Sweet wild-wood Music sings 
A silver lay— 
But when the Storm-Fiend strikes the lyre 
It shrieks in accents shrill and dire, 
That, wailing, soar away! 


Such is thy magic skill, 
Thou wild and fitful sprite, 
With sweet and sad delight 
The heart to fill! 
Oh! gratefully my spirit owns 
The influence of thy changeful tones, 
That gently haunt me still. 


Heart! may thy tender lyre 
In sweetest tune be found, 
Forever to resound 
Serener—higher— 
Swept by the gentle hand of Him 
Who taught the holy Seraphim 
Their notes of living fire ! 




















PUNCTUALITY. 
‘ BY MRS. S, T. MARTYN. 


Punctuality ! a word which is in every one’s mouth, but so 
seldom to be met with elsewhere, that its existence is regarded 
almost like that of the fabled Phenix, one of the creations of 
fancy. Let no one, however, lay the flattering unction to his soul, 
that there is no such thing in reality, for there have been some 
shining examples of this virtue in every age, just enough to show 
the practicability of its attainment by all who will stoop to culti- 
vate a quality so common-place and unpretending. 

By punctuality, we mean the strict keeping of our engagements 
of every kind, precisely at the appointed time. The punctual 
man or woman, will be ready at the season of family worship ; 
ready at the hour of meals; ready to go to the house of God in 
due season ; ready to attend the public meeting before the services 
commence ; in a word, ready for the performance of every duty 
in its proper time. That little word, ready—what a talisman is 
it in the domestic circle! It is the healer of discord, the soother 
of strife, the promoter of every good word and work, the sweetener 
of toil and the strong cement of affection. The wife and mother 
who is always ready to meet and fulfil her domestic arrangements 
in their season, is a blessing not only to her own household, but 
to society in general, for those under her influence will imbibe 
her spirit, and be trained up to habits of order and punctuality. 

’ “ Her children shall arise up and call her blessed, her husband 
also, and he shall praise her.” 'The opposite of this character is 
too well known to need description. 'The remissness that suffers 
the fragments of time to escape unimproved—the busy idleness 
that wears the semblance of activity, while nothing is accomplished 
—the feverish bustle which seeks to crowd the duties of a day 
into the last half hour—these are familiar to all who have looked 
upon society in its varied forms, and we need not dwell upon 
them here. The limits allotted to this article, will allow us to 
notice only one of the many phases, which this vice (for such we 
call a want of punctuality) assumes. 
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There are at the present day, so many demands on the time of 
those who are engaged in the various departments of benevolent 
effort, that every moment has its proportionate value. The lady 
who belongs to several different societies, and feels the importance 
of attending regularly the stated meetings of these societies, is able 
by a methodical arrangement of time to give just such a portion 
to the claims of each. A meeting is appointed at a certain speci- 
fied hour. She cannot, without neglecting paramount duties at 
home, be absent longer than the time necessary for the discharge 
of her duties as a member. She is on the spot, precisely at the 
time, but she is there alone, and after a long period of waiting 
another comes in—another—and another, until when the hour 
has nearly expired, a sufficient number have assembled to com- 
mence business. What a loss of precious time does the punctual 
woman sustain! 'The whole weight of vexation falls on her, and 
she leaves, either determining to be found there no more, or re- 
solving to be half an hour behind the time, and thus inflict on 
another the uneasiness she has herself experienced. And what 
has occasioned this loss of time? 'There may be instances in 
which the late arrival was unavoidable, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it is attributable solely to the spirit of tardiness 
which has seized so many of the sons and daughters of Adam. 
But no one is conscious of this defect in themselves, though all 
are ready enough to complain of it in others. Who ever heard 
the honest confession—“ I am late, because it is my nature to‘ be: 
tardy—I am in the habit of putting off to the future what ought 
to be done now, and am therefore always in a hurry at the last 
moment, and always half an hour too late.” ‘The shame of such 
an acknowledgment from the victim of procrastination, might go 
far towards producing amendment, but it has never been, and we 
venture to predict, never will be heard. The veriest “ thief of 
time” has always some plausible excuse for tardiness in meeting 
an engagement, and often succeeds in persuading herself that she 
is the most unfortunate being in having every thing to do, just at 
the wrong time. She has yet to learn one of the first practical 
lessons of life, “a time for every thing, and every thing in its 
time,” and in this respect she will, unless she possess uncommon 
energy of character, belong to that class, who are ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
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Mothers, sisters, daughters, be entreated to cultivate most dili- 
gently the virtue of punctuality. Donot consider it beneath your 
notice, for the want of it will greatly impair both your usefulness 
and comfort. You may go through life without it, and be highly 
esteemed for many admirable qualities, but be assured this defect 
in your character will be severely felt and commented upon, be-- 
cause it is at every step interfering with the convenience and 
happiness of others. You cannot always command your own 
time. ‘Fhe best laid plans may be disarranged by some unfore- 
seen event, but this forms the exception, not the general rule. If 
you have an engagement at any particular hour, where others arc 
concerned, let no ordinary hindrance prevent you from meeting it. 
It is just as easy to keep an engagement at the appointed hour, as 
to be half an hour too late, and the difference to others is so great 
that it is worth while to make even some sacrifice for punctuality. 
It is not a trifle we are pleading for, however some inveterate 
procrastinator may consider it, and could all who have suffered, 
and are suffering from the sad effects of this vice, join their voices 
with ours, the cry would be heard through all the wide extent of 
our country.—“ If thou hast any employment of sufficient impor- 
tance to occupy the attention of an immortal being, it is of impor- 
tance enough to be done just at the right time, for that time once 
past, no other moment can ever be found to take its place, since 
every moment has its: appropriate work which belongs properly 
to it.” 


an 
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THE LAST—THE STRONGEST LINK. 


“Oh! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 

Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 

When girt with sin, and sorrow, and the toil 

Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil— 

Oh! if there be in retrospection’s chain 

One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
i One thought so sweet, we scarcely dare to muse 

On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which scems each instant, in its backward range, 

The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 

And every spring, untouched for years, to move, 

It is—the memory of a mother’s'love.” 
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THORNBURY; 
OR, “HOLD FAST THINE INTEGRITY.» 


BY ALICE CRAIG.—CONTINUED. 


He arose at once, resolved to seek an interview with his host 
as early as he thought one could be obtained. He was hardly 
dressed, when a confused sound, as of many mingled voices, 
reached his ear from another part of the house: the tones were 
those of intense distress, and seemed to approach nearer. Ed- 
mund’s hand was upon the key, when a loud and repeated knock- 
ing threatened to demolish the door of his apartment. He opened 
it immediately, and found himself in the presence of Mr. Thorn- 
bury and three or four of the servants, all looking on him with 
eyes in which grief, anger and suspicion were plainly blended. 

“ Where is my son?” demanded Mr. Thornbury, in a loud and 
agitated voice. ‘“ Keep the money—if you had asked me, I would 
have given it to you—but where is my son ?” 

Edward recoiled in astonishment—we might say horror; and 
while he is slowly gathering the meaning of what he saw and 
heard, we will explain it, more concisely, to our reader. Mr. 
Thornbury still used a private drawer in his grandfather’s secre- 
tary, as a place of deposit for articles of small bulk, but of greater 
value. The drawer was concealed within a recess of the secre- 
tary; this recess was guarded by a small door—which door was, 
in its turn, secured by a diminutive but peculiarly constructed 
lock. On the day preceding the fete of which we have spoken, 
Mr. Thornbury had occasion to look into the recess, but the re- 
quisite key was not to be found. ‘To supply its place, every key 
of a corresponding size belonging to the family was applied to in 
vain ; none answered the desired purpose, until Edmund offered 
the key of a casket in which he usually carried a writing appa- 
ratus. This key fitted the dainty lock—was used, and then duly 
restored to its owner. On the morning to which we have last re- 
ferred, Mr. Thornbury on opening his secretary, saw the door of 
the recess swinging ; looking farther, he found that a large sum 
of money, in bank notes. had been abstracted from the secret 
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drawer. This discovery gave rise to a suspicion, quite as embar- 
rassing to Mr. Thornbury as the loss he had sustained. He asked 
himself what course he should pursue—and, as a first step, went 
to consult his son. Alfred was not in his room—could not be 
found in the house: but in the garden, near the window of the 
room in which the secretary stood, were traces of the footsteps of 
more than one person, and several marks of blood, on the same 
spot, gave evidence that it had been, within a few hours, the 
theatre of a disastrous, if not fatal occurrence. Mr. Thornbury’s 
agitation now amounted to agony : as if to give force to his most 
dreadful suspicions, one of the servants informed him that, hap- 
pening to look out of her window some time during the night, she 
had observed two figures in the garden, one of which she knew 
to be that of Mr. Alfred; “ the other, she had taken for Mr. Ed- 
mund—but, of course, she must, in that, have been mistaken.” 
Mr. Thornbury waited to hear no more, but proceeded at once to 
the apartment of his guest. 

Edmund was committed to prison, to await his trial for robbery 
and murder. Months rolled away, and the dreary walls of the 
“ house of bondage” still echoed the young man’s footsteps. He 
was not alone in his:cell—his mother was permitted to share it 
with him, and the hearts of the parent and child were more closely 
knit than ever by this mutual endurance of evil. The trial had 
been postponed, from time to time, at the urgent request of Mr. 
Thornbury, who, notwithstanding the injury he had received, 
really appeared to suffer more from the thought of the dreadful 
fate that threatened his young relative than Edmund himself.— 
This difference of anxiety was attributed, by those who remarked 
it, to the overflowing kindness of Mr. Thornbury’s character, and 
to an unnatural and guilty apathy on the part of Edmund. They 
did not suspect—they would not have believed had they been 
told that Mr. Thornbury’s solicitude was the result of self-accusa- 
tion, and that Edmund contemplated the fearful prospect before 
him with the tranquility of conscious innocence. The opinions 
of the public with regard to the prisoner were various, but ‘the 
prevailing one pronounced him guilty: the most diligent search 
had failed to discover the body of his victim, but numerous in- 
stances were called to mind, which proved, clearly, that an un- 
friendly state of feeling had existed between the two young men, 
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for some time previous to Alfred’s disappearance. On the day 
immediately preceding that event, this feeling, as we have related 
had betrayed itself in a marked manner. Edmund’s footsteps 
had been traced, in the garden, from a point beyond the scene ot 
the supposed murder, to the window of his apartment ; and, when 
questioned respecting his nocturnal promenade, he had replied 
with evident embarrassment, though he had not denied it. An- 
other circumstance, though apparently trifling, weighed heavily 
against him: a key, which he admitted to be the same that he 
had lent to Mr. Thornbury, had been found on the carpet, near 
the secretary ; he persisted in asserting that he had made no 
recent use of it, and must have lost it accidentally—but this asser- 
tion, of course, was not credited. The day fixed upon for his 
trial came, but was again deferred ;—the angel of death had again 
visited the dwelling of Mr. Thornbury. From the hour in which 
the loss of her son had been made known to her, Mrs. Thornbury 
had been gradually, but certainly, declining in strength: on the 
day appointed for the trial of the suspected murderer, Constance, 
at an carly hour, bent over her sleeping mother, and pressed her 
morning kiss upon her lips. Those lips responded not to that 
affectionate pressure—their icy coldness told the sad girl the heart- 
piercing truth, that her beloved parent slept the long, deep “sleep 
that knows no waking.” 

The year was in its prime, when Edmund was committed to 
prison—the summer leaves had faded into the “sere and yellow” 
foliage of autumn, autumn had given place to winter, and winter 
to mantling spring, before he was, at length, brought face to face 
with a jury of his countrymen, to answer to the heavy charges 
that had so long stood against him. Mr. Thornbury manifested 
much unwillingness to prosecute for the robbery, but the court 
demanded that every circumstance which could have induced 
the commission of the fearful crime of which the prisoner was 
accused should be fully stated,and no abridgment of charges 
was admitted. Edmund pleaded his innocence in the customary 
form, and awaited his doom, with a calmness of demeanor equally 
removed from fear or insensibility. .The trial progressed—day 
succeeded day, and with every setting sun the prisoner’s chance 
for life appeared more desperate than before. Constance, had the - 
newspapers been less faithful.in their details, could have read the 
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dreadful truth in her father’s unwonted discomposure. One after- 
noon, as they rose from their now cheerless tea-table, he remarked, 
as if thinking aloud— 

“Tt will be decided to-morrow.” He did not look at Constance 
as he said this, but could not close his ear to the tones in which 
she asked— 

“Do you think, father, that they will doom my cousin to the 
gallows ?” 

“.I tremble for him, my dear,” replied Mr. Thornbury : “ he is 
in very great danger.” ‘This time there was no response, and the 
father turned toward his daughter: he reached her only in time 
to prevent her falling to the floor. He bore her to the window— 
the air seemed to revive her—she breathed again, but lay motion- 
less in her father’s arms ; and as he pressed her form, of almost 
infantile lightness, to his heart, and gazed on her young, pale face, 
and noted, more closely than he had before done, the havoc which 
mental suffering had made in those fair lineaments, he murmured 
audibl y— 

“T have often thanked Heaven that you, my gentle, innocent 
child, were spared to me—but now, I see that I have killed you 
too. May God forgive me, though I deserve it not.” 

When Constance arose from her father’s breast, her first action 
was to embrace him, with her own childish, affectionate grace ; 
as she did this, she fastened her eyes intently on his, and asked, 
slowly and earnestly— 

* Do you, sir, believe him guilty ?” 

“] did believe him so,” replied Mr. Thornbury, “candidly. I 
dare not, yet, pronounce him innocent, though I would most gladly 
hear the jury acquit him.” 

“ But, father,” pursued Constance, with a fervor that betrayed 
more plainly than her words, how.deeply her heart was interested 
in the cause she was pleading“ he is innocent—he cannot be 
guilty. He would never stoop to theft, and of murder-—my bro- 
ther’s murder”—and she shuddered visibly—* he is as incapable 
as we.” 

“T would give all Iam worth in the world—every thing but 
you, my precious child, to convert the jury to your opinion; but 
God, alone, knows the truth, and—I fear—lI fear.” 

A knock at the door interrupted, them; Constance rose from 
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her father’s knee, as one of Mr. Thornbury’s clerks entered the 
parlor. Henry Somers bowed to Constance with a look of pecu- 
liar sympathy—she returned his salutation with: her customary 
friendliness, and passed.out of the room: 'The young. man’s busi- 
ness with Mr. Thornbury occupied: but a few minutes; when he 
descended the steps from the hall door, he did not take the direct 
path to the road, but turned to the left, apparently preferring to 
reach the gate by a more circuitous route, which would afford 
him an opportunity of seeing a part of the garden, as well as the 
lawn. Had any one taken the trouble to watch his motions, they 
would soon have convinced an observer that it was not'a garden, 
but a single flower, that attracted his footsteps :—the beautiful 
figure of Constance could be seen, in the shade of the arching 
trees, moving slowly along the walk he had chosen. She turned 
on hearing some one approaching :—Henry Somers advanced re- 
spectfully, but with more freedom of manner than he had ever 
before adopted toward his employer’s daughter. Constance was 
surprised, but could not feel offended when he addressed her : 

“Will Miss Thornbury forgive me, if I acknowledge that I 
heard the concluding sentences of herconversation with her father? 
The parlor door was ajar, and I could not, without turning’ back, 
avoid hearing what was:said. I recall it now, merely to say that 
my own opinion was precisely expressed.” 

“Then you do not believe my cousin guilty,” returned Con- 
stance, with instant animation; “there is, at least, one who 
thinks as I do.” 

“ But I am afraid,” said Somers, “that the jury will not agree 
with us—the evidence against the prisoner is powerful.” 

“Then they will kill him,” responded Constance—losing the 
transient bloom which pleasure had'called to her cheek a moment 
before, and clinging to the shrub beside her for’ support. The 
young man looked on her pale face and drooping figure, now 
almost transparent in its fragility, and muttering to himself—* she 
will not live a month—Pll run the risk”—he moved ‘nearer to the 
trembling girl, lowered his voice, and abruptly asked— 

“Would you make a trifling venture, young lady, to save your: 
cousin’s life ?” 

“Would I?” returned Constance, looking up with brightening 
eyes. “Ask, rather, what I would not do—what—at least, that 
is not wrong.” 
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‘ What I propose,” said the other, “ is not wrong—but you may 
think it unpleasant. I would not ask it, if I had time to make 
any other arrangement. It is that you come to this spot, two 
hours hence, prepared to take a short ride.” 

“Shall not my father come with me?” asked Constance. 

“He must not even know your purpose. He is going out, to- 
night—he told me so, a few minutes since ; you can easily elude 
the notice of others; tell no one, and come alone.” 

“T cannot,” said the poor girl—and her head fell, again, on ha 
bosom. 

“ But I tell you,” said Somers, with some vehemence, “ you 
may save life—your cousin’s life. I can put it in your power to 
convince others of his innocence.” 

“Then I will come,” replied Constance, with sudden energy. 
“Tt cannot be wrong, with such a motive ; and I do not care for 
danger.” 

“ You willencounter none. Observe my directions, and, believe 
me, you will never regret having done so.” He disappeared, and 
Constance, almost believing herseif dreaming, returned slowly to 
the house. She was too young to realize any particular impru- 
dence in the adventure which she had undertaken: she dwelt 
only on the thought of learning her brother’s fate, and of saving 
her cousin from an ignominious death. It did not once occur to 
her that her credulity might have been played with by the young 
man, with whom, though he had been her father’s confidential 
clerk for four years, she was but slightly acquainted. She knew 
too little of imposture and treachery to be disturbed by any such 
suspicions ; but she was troubled by the idea of concealing from 
her father the step that she was taking, and she trembled, without 
knowing why, as she wrapped her shawl about her and moved 
stealthily down the steps of the piazza, and along the gravel walk, 
to the tree at which she had promised to meet Henry Somers.— 
He was already waiting : he silently offered his arm to Constance, 
and conducted her without the gate. A short walk brought them 
to a group of trees, whose drooping branches approached the 
ground so nearly as entirely to conceal a horse and a light car- 
riage, in the latter of which, Constance and her companion were 
soon seated, and moving rapidly away from her home. The still 
trembling girl had scarcely time to ask herself whether she re- 
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pented or not, of having been induced to take this, with her, un- 
paralleled step, before Somers opened a conversation by remarkjng: 

“You will, it is probable, hardly credit me, Miss Thornbury, 
when I assert that my risk, in this adventure, is much greater 
than yours.” 

“ How can that possibly be ?” she demanded. 

“T will tell you,” he replied; “it places my freedom from a 
prison, my good name, and perhaps my life, at your disposal.— 
Before we proceed farther, I must obtain your promise—for my 
mother’s sake—I do not ask it for my own—that what I am about 
to relate, shall not be revealed to my injury.” 

The wondering girl gave the required promise, and he continued: 

“ My confession, then, shall be made at once. I robbed your 
father ; I wounded your brother.” * 

. You 2” gasped Constance. 

“J.” he repeated. “ But do not call me a murderer: the robbery 
was premeditated—the injury inflicted on your brother was not.” 

We will leave Constance to recover from the shock of finding 
herself alone, in such circumstances, with one who was declaring 
himself the instrument of the bitter sorrow that had almost des- 
troyed her young life, and, if the reader do not object, precede the 
travellers to a solitary, old-fashioned, but neat and convenient 
farm-house—surrounded by oak, pear, and cherry trees, and loca- 
ted at the distance of three or four miles from Mr. Thornbury’s 
residence. Ina back room of this comfortable domicil, in an arm- 
chair cushioned-with pillows, and, as the night was cool, placed 
not far from a cheerful fire, sat, or rather reclined, a young man, 
in whose handsome but wasted features it was easy to recognize 
our acquaintance, Alfred Thornbury. He was reading, by the 
light of the lamp that stood on a small table, beside him. Sud- 
denly the rumbling of carriage wheels was heard; apparently 
this was an unusual occurrence, for the young gentleman closed 
his book, and asked himself aloud—“What can it mean?” A few 
minutes afterward, the door of his apartment opened, and a re- 
spectable looking, matronly woman entered. 

“Do you feel strong enough, to-night, to receive visitors ?” she 
asked, in a kindly and pleasant voice. 

“T shall be most happy to do so,” he replied, “ provided; of 
sourse, they are not enemies.” 
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“ We shall soon see,” she said. “ Prepare yourself—do not be 
too much overcome.” She withdrew, and Alfred awaited her re- 
turn with feelings which may, perhaps, be more easily imagined, 
when we have related that for seven long months, he had seen no 
human face but that of the skillful and attentive nurse who had 
just left him:, He started nervously at the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and turned toward the opening door a look that betrayed 
as muchsanxiety as hope: but every other expression gave place 
to one of unqualified delight, as his sister—her lovely face divided 
between smiles and tears, glided into the room, bent over her bro- 
ther, and clasped him to her bosom. We leave the scene, and 
the narrative that Constance gave her brother of all that had 
taken place at home, during his absence, to the reader’s own fancy. 
Alfred wept for his mother, and the history of Edmund’s impris- 
onment and trial awakened his liveliest sympathy. 

“ And now, brother,” continued the sweet girl, “ you must pro- 
mise me to forgive Henry Somers, and not to betray him. He 
has proved that, though he has done very wrong, he is not alto- 
gether wicked.” 

“Tam in a mood to forgive and. forget every injury,” replied 
Alfred : “let him come in.” 

In the snug parlor of the farm-house sat Henry Somers, in 
earnest conversation with the kind looking woman of whom we 
have spoken. 

“ And so,” said the matron, “ you have really given to that 
young thing, the keeping of so dangerous a secret.” 

“I have,” replied Somers. “ My resolution to do so was not 
taken until late this afternoon. I called at Mr. Thornbury’s, on 
an errand from the office, and saw Miss Constance, for the first 
time in many months. I was shocked at the change in her ap- 
pearance. I had time for few thoughts, but one of them was, 
that she was dying, and that I should be her murderer. I had 
enough on my conscience, already, and could not resolve to let 
one so young and innocent die of grief and suspense, when it was, 
probably, in my power to save her. I acted as you have seen, 
mother, and do not yet repent of it.” 

The opening door announced the young girl’s return. “Come,” 
she said, “ my brother is waiting to say that he forgives you.” 

Henry Somers entered Alfred’s room with an embarrassed air, 
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and his eye fell beneath that of his employer’s son—who, however, 
extended his hand with a look of friendship, and only remarked, 
“T would not have believed this, Henry.” This ‘mild reproach 
was more effective than a torrent of angry words would have 
been, and the guilty young man wept as he pressed the proffered 
hand. A few questions and answers prepared the way to a tho- 
rough explanation of Henry’s guilt, and Alfred’s misfortune. The 
mother of Henry Somers had been an orphan, and reared in the 
family of old Mr. Thornbury. After her marriage and removal 
to the house in which she still resided, her excellent qualities as 
a nurse caused her to be sent for, by the family in which she had 
so long lived, whenever any among them required the offices of 
such a person. In this capacity, she was summoned to attend 
the old gentleman in his last illness. Of his two grandsons, 
Egbert had been her favorite : she accused Philip, in her thoughts, 
of having, as she termed it, “ undermined his cousin” in their 
grandfather’s affections ; and she watched his behaviour around 
the old gentleman’s death-bed, with a jealous scrutiny which he 
little suspected. She overheard their conversation relative to the 
codicil ; she knew that that instrument, though not legally com- 
plete, clearly informed Philip of his grandfather’s wishes ; we 
have already shewn how far these were carried into effect. Mrs. 
Somers was now a widow, in embarrassed circumstances, and° 
greatly dependent on Mr. Thornbury. She was too prudent to 
risk offending him by revealing what she knew, but could not 
deny herself the gratification of speaking freely on the subject to 
her son, as soon as he was old enough to comprehend her views 
of it. Henry’s father had left his farm subject to a heavy mort- 
gage ; the chief ambition of the son was to remove this mortgage, 
and possess the soil on which he was born, free from any incum- 
brance. He entered, with the quickness of youthful feeling, into 
his mother’s prejudices: Mr. Thornbury was a kind and liberal 
patron, but, in Henry’s view, his right to the wealth which he 
held was very doubtful ; and the young clerk drew from this idea, 
by a sophism of his own, the conclusion that there was little harm 
in defrauding his master. He frequently purloined small sums 
from the office, which -were carefully added to his honest savings, 
to be appropriated to the grand purpose. He was acute and atten- 
tive in business, and was greatly trusted by his employer; he 
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earned, at length, the secret of the concealed drawer in the secre- 
tary, contrived to possess himself of the key, and resolved on a 
bolder venture—for a richer prize—than he had before attempted. 
He was entrusted with the conduct of some important commercial 
transactions in the west, the arrangements for which were com- 
pleted early on the day of the fete to which we have so often 
alluded. The occasion was urgent, and Mr. Thornbury would 
consent to no delay. Henry, however, did delay ; he had fixed 
on that night for his nefarious enterprize ; he hoped, by remain- 
ing out of sight through the day, and leaving home before the 
dawn, next morning, to mislead suspicion effectually, by causing 
his patron to believe him at least thirty miles distant. He accom- 
plished the theft, and was leaving the house from the window by 
which he had entered, when he was observed by Alfred, who 
hastened forward and demanded his errand. No answer was re- 
turned, but Alfred, rightly supposing that such a visit was made 
with no creditable motive, seized the intruder’s arm and repeated 
his question. A struggle ensued ; for some moments, Henry strove 
only to escape ; but finding that impossible, and knowing that 
the danger of being seen or heard from the house grew every in- 
stant more imminent, he became desperate, and struck his oppo- 
nent a blow with his heavy riding-whip, which, falling across the 
forehead, brought him to the ground. Henry turned to leave the 
spot—but the thought that he had possibly committed a murder 
arrested his steps: he bent over the prostrate young man, who 
lay perfectly motionless—the blood gushing from his mouth and 
nostrils. With an indescribable sensation of horror, Henry now 
asked himself, “ what must be done?” 'To leave his victim un- 
assisted, might insure his death; to arouse the family, would 
bring discovery and destruction on his own head—-neither must 
time be lost in hesitation. He bound his handkerchief across 
Alfred’s mouth, raised him in his arms, and was soon beyond the 
gate and beside his own horse, beneath the same trees to which 
he afterward conducted Constance. How he managed to support 
his insensible companion, he could not tell; but the horse bore 
himself nobly under his double burthen—the road was lonely, 
and he reached his home without encountering a single impedi- 
ment. A full confession to his mother (who now heard, for the 
first time, with grief and amazement, of her son’s dishonest prac- 
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tices), was unavoidable. The importance of providing, at once, 
for the accommodation of their senseless guest, was quite as appa- 
rent to Mrs. Somers as to her son; and Alfred Was conveyed to 
the room which he had ever since occupied. The alarming termi- 
nation of his adventure, created the most poignant emotions in 
Henry’s not yet callous heart. ‘The money which had so tempted 
him, now appeared stained with blood: he declared to his mother 
that, for twenty farms, he would not retain a dollar of it; and 
entreated her to invent some method of returning it to his employer. 
She assured him that she should both think and act with greater 
facility, when she knew him to be out of the way of present dan- 
ger; and entreated him to hasten his departure. When the sun 
arose, Henry was many miles from home. Mrs. Somers hoped 
that, after a few hours’ sleep, Alfred would be able to return to 
his father’s : she intended to accompany him thither, restore the 
money, and give a truthful account of the whole matter. She 
believed that Mr. Thornbury, though he might not retain Henry 
in a post of confidence, would so far forgive as not publicly to 
expose him. But Alfred proved to have been more seriously hurt 
than she had suspected ; his life was in danger, and for her son’s 
sake she dared not make the proposed communication. She had 
no near neighbors—her isolated situation and her son’s known 
absence preserved her from the search to which others were sub- 
jected ; domestic in her habits and reserved in her manners, she 
made and received few visits, and was able to devote herself 
entirely to her unfortunate guest. Days and weeks glided into 
months : Henry returned—he had not remained ignorant of what 
was transpiring at home, during his absence, and we will do him 
the justice to record that he was truly grieved that his crime should 
have resulted in so much sorrow to others. He often entered 
Alfred’s room at night, and gazed with inexpressible pain on the 
wasted figure of his sleeping victim ; and these visits went far to 
confirm his repentance and reformation. Alfred’s recovery was 
retarded by his own imprudence ; he attempted to escape from 
his comfortable prison, failed, through weakness, caught cold and 
suffered a relapse. Edmund’s trial commenced: Henry, partly 
to see if a person so thoroughly innocent could be legally con- 
victed of a.capital crime, and partly from fear that Alfred was not 
<et out of danger, awaited the verdict—but intended, should that 
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verdict pronounce the prisoner guilty, to prepare a, faithful state- 
ment of the truth, and leave it with his mother, to be placed in 
Mr. Thornbury’s hand when the writer had withdrawn to a safe 
distance. He called at his patron’s house, and his call was pro. 
ductive of the revolution of purpose whose consequences we have 
related. 

Our narrative is already long,—we will abridge it of a descrip- 
tion of Alfred’s restoration to his home, of the denouement of Ed- 
mund’s trial, and of the happiness—not untinged with sadness— 
of all who were interested therein. Mr. Thornbury listened with 
mingled emotions, to the plainly-worded revelations of Mrs. 
Somers and her son. The so nearly fatal occurrences, whose 
origin could be traced, undeniably, to his departure from the sim- 
ple and visible path of integrity, awakened in his heart a degree 
of self-upbraiding not easily to be portrayed. He had, before, 
accused himself of having caused the crime to which, he supposed, 
an impatience of dependence had prompted his young relative, 
and, also, the unkindly spirit which had, as he thought, resulted 
in his greater loss, and Edmund’s more ‘heinous guilt: but the 
truth was now palpably before him. Edmund was innocent, but 
Mr. Thornbury could not close his eyes to the part which his own 
delinquency had borne in the troubled drama. He was a proud 
man—his humiliation equalled his remorse—no wonder that he 
shrank from the retrospection thus forced upon him. He readily 
extended forgiveness to Henry—but preferred assisting him imme- 
diately to cancel the mortgage on his farm, rather than keeping 
him longer employed in the office. He bestowed on Edmund, 
without farther delay, a larger proportion of his fortune than had 
been mentioned in the codicil, and appeared determined to efface, 
by present generosity, the memory of former injustice. 

Several weeks elapsed before Alfred’s completely established 
health and strength banished all gloom from the grateful house- 
hold. The young men, subdued by suffering, and no longer 
separated by any ideas of a relative position which could wound 
or inflate the pride of either, became again, more as brothers than 
as cousins. In the autumn, they again entered college: they 
strove nobly for the “spoils of learning,”—their aspirations after 
“honors” were successful: Edmund gained the highest, but 
Alfred yielded the palm with excellent grace, and no unworthy 
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jealousy was enkindled by his friend’s triumph. We would glad!y 
close our narrative by recording the happy marriage of our hero ; 
but, as that event has not yet taken place, we can only announce 
the favorable prospect thereof. 

Reader, however darkly your aberrations from the “straight and 
narrow way” may seem hidden—be sure “your sin will find you 
out.” The only “golden rule’—by following which, through 
life, you may not only defy detection and punishment, but insure 
to yourself, when life’s toils are ended, an “exceeding great re- 
ward,” is—* Do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you.” 


DDO eres 


“HOPE ON—HOPE EVER.” 


BY MRS. H. N. COVEY. 


Hops on, though thy young heart is filled with dismay, 
And those that thou lovest are passing away ; 

Though Death unrelenting thy dearest ties sever, 

And friends ali forsake thee—O, hope thou still ever. _ 


Hope on, though thou’st felt all the sorrows of earth, 
And thy youth’s glowing visions fade just at their birth ; 
Though Envy and Scorn round thy pathway shall hover, 
Nerve thy spirit to duty—and hope thou still ever. 


Hope on, though thy cheek hath forgotten its bloom, 

And thy spirit-star sinks ’mid life’s gathering gloom ; 

When Love proves a “cheat” and its last tones shall- quiver 
On thy fast breaking heart-strings—hope on, hope thou ever. 


Hope on, though in hoping life weareth away, 

And leaves in its foot-prints scarce one cheering ray,— 
Though its last sunny gleams on thy spirit-cords shiver 
Cast thine anchor in Heaven, and hope thou still ever. 
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FROM THE “ MEMOIR OF MARY JANE GRAHAM.” 


“TI can tell you that the little musicians of the grove do not at- 
tain their wild and delicate modulations without practice. When 
I lay in bed last summer, unable to speak or move for many 
hours in the day, the song of the birds furnished me with an inex- 
haustible source of amusing observation. I could not but feel 
grateful to the melodious little creatures, who beguiled me of 
half my pain, and made the weary hours of sickness fly away 
upon wings as lightas theirown. As if led by aninstinctive sym- 
pathy, numbers of blackbirds and thrushes came to build their 
nests round our garden ; and the woodpigeons, which had been 
silent the year before, renewed their soft notes in the high-trees 
by the parsonage lawn. However, they were shy, and I thought 
myself fortunate, if once or twice in the day their gentle cooing 
found its way tomy ear. But there was one thrush, whose notes 
I soon learned to distinguish from all the other thrushes ; indeed 
his skill seemed to exceed theirs as much as Cordoba’s exceeds 
yours or mine. Every morning I listened for his voice, which 
was sure to precede the matins of all the other birds. In the day- 
time, his brilliant tones were mingled and almost lost in the gene- 
ral melody ; but as soon as the sun was preparing to set, when 
the blackbirds had either sung themselves to sleep, or were flown 
off to keep’ up their festivities elsewhere, then was my thrush’s 
practising time. He was kind enough to select a tree not far 
from my window, while the other thrushes placed themselves at 
a respectful distance, and edged in a note here and there as they 
could. He opened the rehearsal with a number of wild trills and 
calls, which I could not well understand ; only they were very 
sweet and cheering to me; and he would pause between each, 
till a soft response was heard from some distant bough. But 
when he had fixed upon a little cadence which pleased him, it be- 
came a more serious business. Strange to say, I could always 
tell when this would be ; for what pleased me particularly was 
sure to please him; so true is itthat nature has given the same 
perception of melody to man and to birds. He would chant it 
over in a low tone two or three times, as if to make himself sure 
of it; then he caroled it out with triumphant glee; then stopped 
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short on a sudden, as much as to say to his rivals,—‘ Which ot 
you can imitate my strains? Their notes sounded most sweet 
at various distances during these little intervals ; but they seemed 
conscious of their inferiority to my favorite, who would suddenly 
break out into the very same melody, upon which he had doubt- 
less been musing all the while, enriching it by some little note or 
trill, the wildest and most touching that ever came into a thrush s 
heart. I needed neither concert nor music-master, while I could 
listen to the untaught, but not unpremeditated, harmony of this 
original professor; nor could I quarrel with the sickness which 
had been the means of developing another link in that mysterious 
chain, which binds me to the rest of creation, by opening my ear 
and my heart more than ever to the language of universal nature. 
* * * . * * * + * * 

Every thing in nature has a melody which goes to the heart, 
and from which we may gain some new and delightful ideas. 1 
have called your attention to the song of birds. Then there 1s 
the bleating of flocks, and the lowing of distant herds, and the 
busy hum of insects. Above all, the modulations of the human 
voice afford us a perpetual source of observation. From thence 
we may gather the expression of every stormy passion which 
agitates, and every tender affection which soothes the heart. Nor 
can we listen to the fairy tones of children, their light-hearted 
carols, their bursts of tiny merriment, their mimic griefs, and sim- 
ple told stories, without imbibing some new and charming com- 
binations of harmonious expression. If music brings no lovely 
thoughts and associations to your mind, you are learning it to 
very little purpose. If it does, an intimate acquaintance with the 
music of nature will invest the expression of those thoughts with 
a grace and refinement, which the most persevering practice will 
fail to impart. Take lessons of the winds and of the waters, and 
of the trees ; of all animate and inanimate nature. So shall the 
very spirit of sweet sound and expression enter into your. bosom, 
and lie there, ready to pour itself forth upon the otherwise low and 
mechanical music, which the pressure of your hands produces on 
the instrument. One of Handel’s finest pieces is said to have 
been suggested by the labor of a blacksmith at his anvil ; so suc- 
cessfully didshe watch for the harmony that lies wrapped up in 
the commonest sounds.” 











ATTACK ON THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 
BY MRS. S| T. MARTYN. 


Tue traveler who visits Paris now, sees: in the Palais Royal 
only an epitome of the gay and dazzling capital—an assemblage 
of every thing beautiful and rare in merchandize and art. The 
garden, of an oblong shape, is surrounded on the eastern, northern 
and western sides with buildings, the lower portions of which 
present a brilliant show of every variety of merchandize, while 
the upper stories, supported by stone pillars, form an elegant pro- 
menade, where the fashion and beauty of Paris delight to congre- 
gate. It is no longer the magnificent abode of royalty—its halls 
and saloons echo no longer to the tread of liveried menials and 
bowing courtiers, or give back in multiplied reflections, from innu- 
merable mirrors, the forms of the young and gay who once gave 
life and brilliancy to the scene. All is now changed, but still as 
we gaze upon a spot, rich in so many historic associations, the 
past comes up before us, and we seem again to see the stately 
figures of the Cardinal Richelieu, the haughty Anne of Austria, 
the vain and ambitious Louis Quatorze, with his profligate succes- 
sor Louis Quinze, and lastly, of Philip, Duke of Orleans, whose 
violent death upon the scaffold left this princely resfdence a prey 
to his executioners. 

The Palais Royal, originally termed the Cardinal Palace, was 
built in 1628, by Armand Jean Duplessis, Cardinal Duke de Rich- 
elieu, the prime minister of Louis Thirteenth, at an expense of 
more than four millions of livres. More powerful than his sover- 
eign, the proud and wily Cardinal was resolved to be more magni- 
ficent. All that the taste of the time could devise, when directed 
by absolute power and boundless wealth, was summoned to adorn 
the newly erected palace. Its walls were hung with paintings 
wrought in rich mosaic, and its ceilings covered with flowers, 
ciphers and ‘allegories on a golden ground, while in the oratory, a 
single window, whose frame was of solid silver, served to light 
the apartment. 
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But death, the leveller, found his way even into this superb 
abode of power and arrogance, and on his dying bed the Cardinal 
bequeathed his palace with all its rich appurtenances to the infant 
Dauphin, afterward Louis Fourteenth. After the decease of her 
husband, Anne of Austria, then regent, took possession of this 
magnificent bequest, and removed into it with the young king 
and his retinue. At the suggestion of the Marquis de Prouville, 
who thought it not proper that the king should inhabit the resi- 
dence of a subject, under any circumstances whatever, the inscrip- 
tion above the door-way, placed there by command of Richelieu 
himself, was effaced, and the name Palais Royal substituted in 
its stead. The Duchess d’Aiguillon, niece of the Cardinal, re- 
monstrated warmly with the Queen upon this ungrateful disregard 
to the memory of her illustrious relative, and Anne of Austria 
instantly ordered the restoration of the originalname. But though 
it thus became again on stone, the Cardinal Palace, popular taste 
had decided in favor of the alteration, and by the Parisians it was 
still only known as the PalaisRoyal. After some years, the Palace 
passed into the possession of the younger branch of the royal 
family, and was inhabited by the successive Dukes of Orleans, 
until the revolution of 93, when the wretched Philip, better known 
by his“assumed name of E'galite, paid the forfeit of his vacillation 
and his crimes by a cruel and untimely death upon the scaffold. 
In the splendid apartments and spacious gardens of the Palais 
Royal, the childhood and youth of Louis Philippe, late king of 
France, were passed, but though upon the return of the Bourbons, 
the confiscated estates of the exiled prince were restored to him, 
he has never since inhabited the former residence of his family. 

Our artist has chosen for his scene the moment when the Place 
du Palais Royal is lighted up with combustibles for the purpose 
of burning in the doors that the mob of .February 24th had not 
means to force. Royal carriages, broken furniture, straw couches 
and all else that either men or women could furnish are blazing 
fiercely. The building is on fire in several places, and enshrouded 
in clouds of smoke. Showers of balls have been rattling against 
the walls. Arago and several others, at the risk of their lives, 
approach, and telling the brave defenders that the king has abdi- 
cated, urge them to surrender. They refuse, fearing lest they 
ghall be massacred by the mob and the affiliated National Guard ; 
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but with the parley a pause is made in the fire of the assailants 
as well as the besieged. Supposing they had surrendered, the 
crowd rush into the open square. The defenders of the Palais 
Royal perceive their chance for vengeance, and their fire makes 
murderous havoc among the masses. The fountain pipes give 
way and flood the square. The crowd renew their fire; the 
doors are burned from their hinges. 'The garrison attempt a des- 
perate sally from their strong hold, but are all shot down. Out 
of some one hundred and fifty soldiers, not one survives. The 
firing ceases, and, with a yell of horror for the butchery they have 
perpetrated, the crowd turn away to whatever other tragedies may 
still await their bloody arms. The facade of the Palace isa 
specimen of the mean taste for architecture that prevailed in the 
seventeenth century ; and the attack is only a sample of the use- 
less fury that prevails in French emeutes of the present day 





FLOWERS. 


“ Ye are the scriptures of the earth, 
Sweet flowers, fair and frai. 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woos the summer gale. 


Ye lift your heads at early morn 
To greet the sunny ray ; 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 


Sown in the damp and cheerless earth, 
Ye slumber for awhile— 

Phen waken unto glorious life, 
And bid creation smile. 


Thus, when within the darksome tomb 
Our mortal frame shall lie, 

The soul freed from the bonds of sin, 

Shall join the choir on high.” 
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A PURE LITERATURE 


ESSENTIAL TO THE WELFARE OF OUR REPUBLIC. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


In the Divine arrangement, mind was formed to act on mind, 
and heart on heart. ‘Thought, idea, and feeling burst forth from 
the surcharged bosom to take lodgement in another soul, from 
whence they are again evolved, passing from mind to mind, and 
from heart to heart, with new expansion and increasing weight, 
from generation to generation, until theories are rent asunder— 
systems are demolished, and the world of intellect is shaken by 
the concussion. So lightnings pass from cloud to cloud, with ever 
increasing sound, and more threatening aspect, until overburden- 
ing the skies, they are spent upon the earth, shivering all obstacles 
in their course, and shaking the foundations of the hills with 
their shock. 

He who has power with the tongue or the pen to thrill the 
heart, to awaken slumbering thought, to control the views and 
shape the opinions of. mankind, sits upon a throne higher than 
that of Alexander, more absolute than that of Bonaparte, and 
more lasting than that of the Cesars: for he gives an impulse to 
mind that is universally felt, and felt forever. As the angel in 
the Apocalypse poured his vial into the fountains of water and 
tainted the beverage of mankind, so does he infuse his own spirit 
into the fountain from whence the human intellect is nourished. 

The considerations presented in this article are to be restricted 
to the influence of the pen, by the production of a national litera- 
ture, upon the welfare of our glorious republic. We shall say but 
little of that large portion of our present literature, in which a 
piratical band of reckless adventurers upon the sea of thought, 
without the Bible for a chart or moral principle for a rudder, are 
making predatory incursions upon the republic of letters, and 
dealing out blight and mildew to every thing noble and good.— 
But we shall define a pure literature and show its relations to the 
human mind, and its influence upon our institutions. 

A pure literature consists of whatever is agreeable, graceful and 
true, in human know!edge and human experience, appropriately 
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and impressively exhibited. This will exclude every delineation 
of character and life, unworthy of imitation, unless stripped of all 
false coloring, and held up in the native loathsomeness of vice.— 
It will embrace in matter, every thing in letters of a character to 
improve the mind or purify the heart, every thing truly worthy of 
study or contemplation ; and in manner, every form of expression 
worthy of the thought or emotion to be conveyed. But it is not 
sufficient for our literature that it be pure—it should*be American, 
reflecting the mind and heart of our nation. In external form it 
cannot differ greatly from the present or past literature of the 
old world. External forms are universally the same. Nature, 
physical, social and moral, is the great storehouse of illustration 
and embellishment, and nature is always and every where the 
same. But nations, like individuals, have characteristics of spirit 
and genius, by which they are distinguished. The sweet song- 
sters of the groves all have wings and feathers, but their habits of 
life and notes of song vary almost infinitely. A literature that 
did not reflect manly independence, high practicality, warm 
patriotism, supreme regard for law, liberal public spirit, loyal re- 
gard for merit, a strong: bias for civil equality, and a deep rever- 
ence for religion, if it could be pure would not be American, would 
not be ourown. These are the seven pillars upon which the wisdom 
of our ancestors built the stately fabric of our institutions. Every 
garland culled from the garden of the Muses to bind about the 
capital of these pillars, if not selected with caution, and arranged 
with a propriety suited to their sternness and simplicity, will be 
torn down by the hands of our virtuous sons, or resisting their 
efforts, infuse a decay that will endanger the existence of the 
whole structure. The heroes who stood in defense over the cradle 
of our infancy, were men of sterling virtue. They have transmit- 
ted to us new and peculiar institutions upon which the impress ot 
their own lives and character is deeply stamped. Nay more— 
their own spirit and genius is the very breath that gives vitality 
to these institutions. A pure American literature should breathe 
this spirit, and send it down to posterity. In all its forms, of his- 
tory, philosophy, fiction, poetry, and eloquence, this should be its 
character, that it breathes the national spirit ; and its one great 
function, to react for salutary purposes upon the national mind 
from which it emanates. 
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A flood of light and trashy foreign literature is pouring in upon 
our shores. ‘There is little danger, however, that it will under- 
mine our institutions, except by first destroying our morals. It 
contains too many ingredients repulsive to the American taste, too 
much that is uncongenial to American manners. The sentiment 
of loyalty, the distinctions of caste, the pride of birth, a sense of 
conventional honor, and other relics of feudalism, each and all 
are reflected directly or indirectly in every volume of the current 
literature of the old world. 

Some may question whether there is such a thing as an Ameri- 
can literature. If there is not, there should, and doubtless will 
be. There should be, because no other can be brought to bear 
directly upon our institutions, and we need its invigorating pqwer. 
There will be, for genius and talent and learning are ours—and 
to suppose that these will not produce a national literature, is as 
absurd as to suppose that with food before him, a healthy child 
will not eat and grow. 

Americans are emphatically a reading people. More books 
may be found among a given population in some parts of Europe 
than in America, but books here are in the hands of the people: 
there they are heAped up in the alcoves of the wealthy. Here the 
masses both read and think, and. they form opinions of men, of 
manners, of principles, and are free too to carry out their conclu- 
sions in all their social and civil relations. But they will not 
read every class of books. A literature to reach the mind of the 
mass, must not be abstract or incomprehensible. That faculty 
which holds a middle station between sense and reason—the 
imagination, must be brought-to the aid of the philosopher, the 
economist, the moralist. The feelings must be enlisted by allu- 
sions to the familiar scenes of life. Passion must burn that its 
heat may lift the vapors that float upon the surface of the unedu- 
cated brain. Its warmth must quicken the latent germ of thought 
that ideas, opinions, principles may spring up as it were unbidden 
from the mind. Nature has spread out an infinite store of lovely 
images accessible to all her children. She has hung the moun- 
tain, the valley, the hilltop, and the grove with her rich drapery, 
and bids us draw freely from them to enrich the inner being.— 
She speaks to us with her ten thousand tongues, and enjoins it 
upon us to converse with each other in her language. She assures 
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us that thought and feeling, enshrined in her myriad forms, can 
be conveyed to all nations and transmitted through all time. Let 
not profane man deem it humbling to speak her dialect, Inspira- 
tion has sanctioned and dignified its use. He who spake unlike 
man in all other respects, disdained not while dwelling in flesh 
to convey his Godlike thoughts in her choice imagery. But the 
sentiment conveyed by an author, the impression left upon the 
mind, is the point to be guarded with sleepless vigilance. In the 
livery of heaven, Satan himself may be served. Under the most 
attractive external forms, nay, even under the guise of virtue, may 
lie hid a sly intimation against the reality and importance of reli- 
gion; a sneer at the faith and conscientious strictness of the pious;. 
derision of the scrupulous concern of parents for domestic morals ; 
contempt for the prescribed proprieties of good soeiety—concealed 
daggers with which to stab virtue. Fifty years ago, an eminent 
critic said that the French novelists struck fatally at the existence 
of all virtue by annihilating belief in that religion which is the 
only source and seminat principle of it. A half century has passed 
away, and behold the result, in the moral depravity, the social 
and civil disorders of France. 

A corrupt literature is most injurious.to the young, who have 
seen but little of the stern realities of life. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to beguile them into anticipations which can never 
be realized ; to make them dream of Elysian. fields in the very 
deserts of life ; to create in them a romantic enthusiasm, which 
nothing but a sad disappointment can damp or enlighten. A 
writer, under the fair pretence of the love and advocacy of truth 
and purity, may throw such a halo over vice as to make it par- 
take of the very attractions that attend it. The drunkard, the 
seducer, the murderer, may be made to appear so gallant, so noble, 
so gifted and fortunate, as to serve asa decoy into crime rather 
than a beacon of warning. 

Were the masses inclined to severe and patient thought, the 
danger from such works would be less. Were they as willing to 
study treatises of science, ethics and theology, as they are to take 
up the floating literature of the day, they would soon possess a 
standard of moral and intellectual truth, and mtellectual strength 
and energy to apply it, and thus become, in a measure, secure 
from danger. But the novel reader has no taste for the knotty 
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theorems of Euclid, Gallileo and Newton—the discussions of 
Locke, Bacon and Reid—the theses of Butler, Wayland, and 
Foster—or the appeals of Whitfield, Hall and Edwards. He 
chooses works which possess more attractions at first view, and 
from them he draws his opinions, and they mould his habits of 
thought and feeling. Ought not writers of pure and sound mor- 
ality to avail themselves of this trait in human nature? Some 
insist that truth and purity are sufficiently attractive in themselves, 
and with stoic indifference to the reception of their works, are con- 
tent with knowing that the ideas they advance are correct, never 
asking whether their readers could comprehend them if they 
would, or whether they would be the most useful class of truths 
to them if they did. Virtue and truth are lovely when seen and 
known, but those little acquainted with them, will not be likely, 
we think, to search long and diligently after them. Others dis- 
dain to use those ornaments of language which have been de- 
graded to baser purposes, as if truth could suffer because her gar- 
ments have been worn by error. But the methods which God 
has adopted are surely right and proper, and has He not invited 
us to study his works, not merely by the sublimity of the laws 
which govern them, and the glorious order and harmony of their 
movements, but by the inimitable beauty of their external appear- 
ance? 'The tints of the flower, the hue of the rainbow, the azure 
of the sky, have led millions into the inner temple of nature to 
study her laws, who, had not their notice been attracted and their 
emotions excited by these outward decorations; would have re- 
mained in ignorance of her simplest truths. Thousands of such 
observers have also been led from the contemplation of the order 
and beauty of nature, to the perception and practice of the beauti- 
ful and true in character and conduct. 

But the imagination should not be stimulated by any undue 
use of ornament, since it needs stimulus the least of any faculty 
of man. Still may it not be used to stimulate the other faculties, 
if we can thus arouse the intellect to a wholesome activity, and 
the heart to proper emotion ? 

I have hinted at the influence which a pure literature would 
exert upon our civil institutions. The founders of those institu- 
tions could only bestow them upon*us with their benediction. 
When once in our hands, they are at our disposal. Our fathers 
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planted the tree of liberty, watered it with their Blood, and left 
its culture to us. We may guard and prune it, and water it until 
its branches shelter all nations, or we may cut it down, or graft 
it with foreign scions until the soil, enriched by the blood of our 
fathers, shall nourish the upas in its stead. And this we may do 
ere we are aware. While we are supposing ourselves stretching 
away with prosperous sails upon the sea of prosperity, we may 
be but entering the outer circle of the whirlpool of destruction. 
Our government is an experiment to us as well as others. The 
republics of antiquity were essentially different from ours, so that 
we have no long line of precedents to guide us. Onr own exis- 
tence is but of yesterday. Our growth has been rapid beyond 
a parallel. There has been much in our history to promote.a 
wild speculation. ‘Towns, villages, cities and states have sprung 
up as if by magic, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Our pro- 
gress in wealth, refinement, and the arts and sciences, has been 
beyond what the wildest imagination would have predicted fifty 
years ago. Weare in that period of youth, when individuals 
are so liable to zrial flights, false views and wild anticipations. 
Amid all those comets, meteors, and electric flashes, how many 
will have wisdom to distinguish the true light that should guide 
their way ? how many will have resolution to follow it ? 

The christian religion is the conservative ingredient on which 
we are to rely for the perpetuity of the republic. Without it the 
sad example of the republics of antiquity clearly fore warns us of 
our doom. Vice inherent in the human heart, infuses itself inevit- 
ably into all human institutions, and will sooner or later devel- 
ope its destructive tendency, in their decay and death. Christi- 
anity is the only antidote which can perpetuate our national exist- 
ence. ‘This is the hellebore that can clear the heads of our phi- 
losophers and statesmen. It is the grand modifying principle of 
human society—the author of civilization, of peace, of human 
progress, of permanent amelioration, of enduring happiness. 
Hence, all literature should be in strict accordance with its teach- 
ings. No other can be safe; for the people are the fountain of law, 
and control its administration. It is the business of civil law, to 
define the duties of citizens in their civil relations, and to enforce 
their observance. If it go beyond, and attempt to define and en- 
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force moral and personal duties, it has left its spliere and usurps 
undelegated power. It becomes a tyrant. If it falls short, the 
weak and the innocent must suffer from the outrage of the strong 
and vicious. It fails to afford that protection, which society in its 
very nature is designed to afford, by Him who established it. If 
it rightly defines civil duty, but fails of energy to enforce it ; or 
if from a weak or diseased sensibility it turns away the sword of . 
justice from the head of the offender, if it uses any improper or 
inefficient means to accomplish its ends, in either event it is abor- 
tive. Vice gains strength and courage, its acts become more 
glaring and outrageous, the sword of personal vindication and 
revenge is drawn—sedition and massacre follow, and society is 
swallowed up in the vortex of anarchy and crime. 

In our nurseries, our common and Sunday schools, minds are 
awakened, opinions formed, and character determined, upon which 
our destiny is pending. How important then that nurses, moth- 
ers and teachers, should have correct views of the world, of men 
and things? And what class of persons are more liable to be 
misled by attractive works under whose insinuating garb lies hid 
the subtle poison of licentiousness, and infidelity ; of religious error 
and impiety ? and what can be a better guide to them in their 
duties than a literature in strict accordance with the spirit and 
maxims of the Bible? With a truthful representation of human 
nature, imperfect as it is, and of the trials and dangers incident to 
human life, sufficiently attractive to call their attention and awa- 
ken their interest, and sufficiently explicit to meet their approba- 
tion and approve itself to their judgment. We look with thrilling 
interest to the great public measures of the day—we rely upon the 
sagacity, foresight, patriotism and virtue of our great statesmen 
to preserve our rights unimpaired, and to allay the tempest which 
momentarily threatens to light up the awful billows of revolution. 
Would it not be wise also to watch over the development of the 
arduous impetuous throng, who are pressing forward to take our 
places upon the stage of civil life ? 
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“ANOTHER SUMMER.” 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





“ AnotHer Summer!” say’st thou, friend, 
And then thy plans shall be 
Compteted, and thy fair resolves 
Reduc’d to certainty 7 


Beneath a glorious grove I stood, 
When last the solstice glow’d,— 

Its towering hopes sprang thick around, 
And vigorous promise show’d ; 


And fearless toward the skies it rear’d 
Its canopy of green, 

While groups of bursting flowrets peer’d 
Those sheltering shafts between: 


The woodman’s axe rang sharp and shrill, 
And there in ruin Jay, 
The kingly oak, and all his peers, 
As on the battle day. 
“ Another Summer !” so I spake 
Unto my precious one,— 
The youngest darling of my love, 
My fair, and only son. 


His was the swift, untiring foot, 
The firm, and graceful form,— 

The young, bold heart, that never shrank 
From noon-tide heat, or storm. 


His nineteenth vernal season fled | 
As thus we fondly spake 

Of a new home, ’mid prairies green 
That soon he hop’d to make. 


Bright summer came, and o’er his grave 
In yon secluded spot, 
A mother’s bursting anguish flows, 
But he regardeth not. 
“Another Summer!” Do I hear 
From many a turf-clad mound, 
In hollow murmurs, deep and low, 
The same reproving sound ? 
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Oh Soul! if: there is aught undone 
Of duty, or of love, 

For God, thy neighbor, or thyself, 
A Christian’s truth to prove— 


Haste, and with undeclining zeal 
Fulfil the Law Divine, 

And wisely spend this fleeting hour, 
The next may not be thine. 


Nor load the pang of parting life, 
With that despairing moan— 
“ The summer’s o’er—-the harvest past, 
And my salvation gone.” 
Hartford, July, 1850. 





THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 


BY TENNYSON, 


“ Henceforth 
The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free; 
For she that out of Lethe, scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights and days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planets in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 
Yet in the long years, liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care: 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirsts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full summ’d in their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 
Self reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, , 
But like each other, ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm: 
Thence springs the crowning race of human kind.” 














TAKING A BOARDER. 


BY ALICE CRAIG. 


“]T BELIEVE you decided to refuse Miss Warner’s application ;” 
remarked Mrs. Ryan to the lady in whose parlor she was making 
a morning call. 

“J did :” replied Mrs. Howell,—“ but I confess her look of 
disappointment, and the dejected air with which she took leave, 
almost reproached me. Poor thing-—I am really sorry for her.” 

“So am I: she applied to me, also, for board; and spoke so 
movingly of the trials of her situation, that I was half inclined to 
take her in; but my husband was not willing. It is so much 
more pleasant to be alone, you know.” 

“Yes—I have long ago decided never to receive a boarder. 
I have no doubt Miss Warner would be an agreeable member of 
a family, for she is sensible, refined and amiable; but her resi- 
dence here would confine me more at home than would be at all 
pleasant.” 

“T spoke to her of that, when she called on me; but she re- 
plied that she would be perfectly willing to come, with the under- 
standing that I should be as much at liberty as if she were not in 
the house,—and added, that she would esteem it a favor to be 
received, even with such a reservation.” 

“ She said as much to me; but I know that as a boarder, pay- 
ing handsomely,—which she is willing to do, for whatever she 
requires, she would be entitled to some attention and consideration 
from me. I should neglect her, undoubtedly, but should not 
feel comfortable in doing so: she would soon discover that I 
wished her somewhere else, and be more unhappy than she is 
now, in being rejected.” 

“ Mr. Ryan says he believes her to be an estimable person, 
and, if she asked my assistance in any other way, he should 
wish me, by all means, to afford it: but he thinks the constant 
presence of a stranger in the house, would impose a degree of 
restraint that would become very irksome,—besides the incon- 
venience to which it would subject me. There are plenty of 
boarding houses, he says, in which she can find accommodation. 
I hinted this to Miss Warner, and the tears rose to her eyes 
immediately, but she made no reply. Poor girl! It must be 
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hard, for one accustomed to happier circumstances, to be thrown 
m the world without a home or a protector.” 

“Tt must certainly; 1. pity her, as I said before, but do not 
eel called upon to abridge my freedom of motion, to oblige her. 
She has no claim upon us.” 

“ 'T'rue—she has not.” 

And, having arrived at this very satisfactory conclusion, 
the ladies appeared about to dismiss Miss Warner from their 
thoughts. But this they were not permited to do, as promptly as 
they seemed to propose. The parlor contained another visitor, 
who had hitherto been a silent listener to the conversation which 
we have related, and now engaged in the topic, when the other 
ladies were prepared to abandon it. 'This lady was exceedingly 
fair in person, religiously neat in her attire, and, withal, possessed 
a most benevolent countenance. 

“Permit me, my friends,” she commenced, “to place before 
you another phase of the subject which you have been discuss. 
ing. Did it ever occur to you that, as human beings and as 
Christians, we have a duty to perform toward those who are less 
happily situated in life than we are? Is the injunction— Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you,’ to be obeyed 
only when it is entirely agreeable to ourselves, and disregarded 
when obedience would involve us in a trifling sacrifice of incli- 
nation or convenience? I know that we are all apt tacitly so to 
conclude ;—but are we right in so doing? I fear that many of 
us, when called on to ‘ give an account of our stewardship,’ will 
awake to the startling truth, that we have been culpably selfish 
in our views and actions in this particular. A beneficent God 
has placed us in happy homes, and surrounded us with loving 
and attentive friends. I believe it to be our privilege to enjoy, 
fully, the blessings that he has bestowed,—but, I also believe 
that we abuse his rich gifts, when we suffer them to make us 
forgetful of those who have not the sources of happiness that are 
within our reach. I am not acquainted with the subject of your 
recent conversation, but I infer, from your remarks, that she is 
a deserving person who asks a place in your domestic circle, for 
which she is willing to return a proper equivalent in money. 
Perhaps she is poor—perhaps she possesses a competent income.” 

“ She procures a competence by her own exertions.” 
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“'Then so much the stronger is her claim to our friendly en- 
couragement. Let us, if we can, imagine ourselves bereft of 
many of those whom we now hold so dear, and compelled to 
leave our comfortable dwellings and go forth into the world, 
alone, to win the very means of subsistence by daily toil. We 
could not, it is probable, obtain for our labor sufficient remunera- 
tion to enable us to meet the expenses of housekeeping,—but we 
might, those of boarding. How anxiously then, would we look 
around us for some friendly roof, which would afford us not 
merely a shelter, but a home also. There are, perhaps, boarding- 
houses, which would extend both these advantages to a person 
so situated ; but they are ‘few and far between.’ We might not 
know of—might never find such an one. Generally speaking, 
those establishments are, of necessity, regulated by a stringent 
and exacting economy, and a distinct interest characterizes each 
apartment, that cannot fail to impress a solitary individual, par- 
ticularly an unprotected female, with a sense of indescribable 
loneliness. Which of us would not, like Miss Warner, shrink 
from the thought of entering such an abode. We should quickly 
understand that our only chance of again realizing a single home 
feeling, rested on the doubtful one of obtaining admission to the 
fireside of some sympathizing friend. What, then, would be our 
emotions on hearing one after another reply, to our solicitations 
that they would ‘receive us into their houses.’ 

“¢ We pity you—we esteem you,—but our sympathy is not of a 
quality sufficiently generous to lead us to incur the most petty 
inconvenience, for the sake of affording you an asylum from the 
pelting of the pitiless storms to which your condition exposes you.’ ” 

“How bitterly we should prove the full force of the truth, 
that, though poverty is, in itself, a burthen, ‘heavy and grievous 
to be borne,’ yet circumstances can make even poverty a yoke 
ten times more galling, in some cases than in others. Let us 
bear in mind, that we are by no means secure against those dis- 
asters which are every day befalling many around us. Sooner 
or later, our days of darkness may come,—and when they have 
- come, the recollection of kindness shown to a fellow being, will 
be as a sun ray to brighten up the gloom of our own sorrows. 
Neither of you, I am persuaded, lacks charity; you are acting 
such a part from want of reflection, rather than want of feeling. 
If asked to ‘ give of your portion to the poor, you would respond 
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liberally, according to your own version of the sentence. Give, 
then, to Miss Warner, a share in your home enjoyments; and 
insure, to yourselves, the consciousness of having conferred on a 
worthy person, a favor more valuable than money. Generosity 
declares itself, as frequently and as really, by acts of kindness, 
as by more tangible gifts. Either of you could, I presume, over- 
come, the one, her husband’s scruples, or the other her own,—if 
disposed to make the trial. Make it then, because your friend 
entreats you, if not from a higher motive. Grant me before I 
leave you, the satisfaction of knowing that I have prevailed with 
one of you to entertain a deserving stranger,—and I will confi- 
dently hope you may find, in the end, that you have entertained 
an angel ‘ unawares.’ ” 

“ You have prevailed, my dear Mrs. Crawford,” returned Mrs. 
Ryan, “so far, at least, that I am resolved to make the effort to 
‘overcome my husband’s scruples ;’ and, trust me, I shall succeed.” 

“T have only ‘ my own scruples’ to combat,” interposed Mrs. 
Howell,—“ and will, at once, ‘ grant’ our benevolent friend ‘ the 
satisfaction’ of seeing, and therefore believing, that her earnest 
endeavor to convince us of neglected duty, has not been altogether 
a vain one. I will, directly, inform Miss Warner that I have 
decided in her favor.” 

And she proceeded, immediately, to despatch a note to that 
effect to the young lady. Miss Warner, who was almost in de- 
spair of ever again finding an agreeable home, received the note 
with emotions that would have caused the heart of the excellent 
Mrs. Crawford, could she have known them, to ‘ rejoice with 
exceeding joy’ in her ‘work of mercy.’ Mrs. Howell never re- 
pented opening her door to the grateful young person who now 
became an inmate of her hospitable home, for such it really was ; 
its mistress making amends by subsequent kindness, for her for 
mer negligence. Miss Warner, by her valuable qualites as com- 
panion and friend, almost verified good Mrs. Crawford’s predic- 
tion : and when at the end of two years, she left Mrs. Howell, to 
be installed mistress of another happy household, that lady felt, 
to use her own expressive quotation,—“as if a sunbeam had 
vanished from her dwelling.” 

Will not other heads of families “invite the sunbeam” into 
their homes, by extending protection and countenance to the 
houseless child of adversity ? 
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BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


In the winter of 1848, what is now called Gallowsville, went 
by the name of “ Dry Diggings,” or “'The Old Dry Diggings of 
the South Fork.” This place was worked with great success. 
even after the arrival of the great emigration in the summer of 
1849, though before that time, every ravine and gulley of impor- 
tance had been turned and overturned by the hardy settler who 
wintered there. The settlement consisted of fifteen or twenty log 
cabins, scattered over a space of three miles, and occupied by per- 
haps two hundred people. Among these were five or six families 
who were en route for Oregon, when the news of the gold dis- 
covery reached them, and diverted them from their original course. 
These had all been more or less successful, and had erected sub- 
stantial cabins, and passed the rainy season comfortably. The 
centre of the place was a flat, where the ravine had widened, and 
was Closed on all sides by hills. The richest deposits were found 
in the small ravines, which emptied into the principal stream.— 
The flat itself remained undisturbed till the summer of 1849, when 
it was discovered that there were rich deposits on the clay and 
slate formation, from six to twelve feet below the surface. The 
difficulty of digging to this depth, made it only ordinarily profit- 
able to the miners. The mancuvering which was often resorted 
to by the discoverers of gold in these ravines, to prevent the know- 
ledge of it from spreading, was amusing, and so successful in 
many cases as to discourage not a few who crossed these places 
in their prospecting tours. The incidents which I give to the 
reader, were related to me by one who was kind enough to take 
me under his care when I arrived, quite verdant as regarded all 
operations of the miners. It was invariably the case when a man 
was taking out his five ounces a day, that he abused the whole 
country, and expressed himself most contemptuously of his own 
particular luck, while on the contrary, if he labored without 
success, he circulated the most exaggerated reports, to induce 
others to set in around him, not only from the quiet satisfaction it 
often gave to have others share his ill luck, but to determine more 
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readily if gold were there. In one case it appears that an indivi- 
dual had strolled out with his pick and pan, to prospect among 
the gullies, and struck an exceedingly rich vein, at which he set 
to work with right good will. He had extended his hole to about 
his own length, when he heard footsteps approaching, and feign- 
ing fatigue and disappointment, extended himself at full length 
in his hole, as if trying to geta nap. The two men who ap- 
proached, contented themselves with a few questions, which were 
answered to their satisfaction. The whole affair looked so much 
as if our hero had made a fair trial and given up in despair, that 
they did not even step into his hole, and try the dirt, which in 
courtesy was always permitted, (the owner of course pocketing 
the result,) and left him, as they thought, to rest himself and go 
on his way—when, in reality, they left him to his thousand dol- 
lars a day, and might themselves have struck in either above or 
below him, as they were entitled to, with the same result as long 
as the place held out. This was only one instance of a success- 
ful manceuvre to divert attention. The same individual once 
sent the whole settlement off on a wild goose chase, or rather, it 
was their own curiosity which sent them. It was not uncommon 
for him to go alone, or with one companion, to hunt new diggings, 
and to be absent two or three days. On his return from one of 
these trips, he displayed an unusual quantity of gold, and in con- 
sequence, the report was circulated, greatly exaggerated, and his 
movements were closely watched. Knowing this, he stole away 
with a show of secresy, when in fact it was his intention to be 
followed, and taking a circuitous route among the hilis, arrived 
at length, after a couple of hours’ hard walking, at a ravine which 
had been slightly dug over, and commenced working vigorously. 
His inquisitive watchers stationed themselves at a convenient dis- 
tance, and observed his motions with unbounded joy at discover- 
ing, as they thought, his secret place. Instead of taking any 
thing from the hole, which was only a trial and had been de- 
serted; he actually deposited an ounce in it, and after awhile left. 
When fairly out of sight, the men on the look out ran to the place 
to try it, and took out nearly the whole ‘ounce at their first pan- 
ful. This was luck indeed; they went back to the settlement, 
and from the unusual satisfaction of their looks excited all who 
knew for what they had been away. ‘The two fortunate discov- 
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erers of the rich placer, as they thought it, concluded to start off 
in the night with a fortnight’s provisions, and work the place in 
secret, but their actions in turn were watched, and when at dead 
of night they crept from their abode, having every thing ready, 
the fact became known in a shorter space of time than it took to 
saddle their horses, and when they filed away over the hills, the 
crowd that followed seemed to have descended from the mists of 
the night. It is unnecessary to state they were not long in dis- 
covering that they had been humbugged. The quiet satisfaction 
of the perpetrator, as the crowd straggled back, was immense ; 
particularly as he owed his two secret followers a grudge for 
former offences of the kind, and no small share of the indignation 
of the crowd fell upon them. My worthy friend, whose protege, 
after a fashion, I became, in one of his prospecting excursions, 
heard the sound of a machine, which, on his approach, suddenly 
ceased. On coming up to the spot, he found four newly arrived 
miners busy eating their dinner, and the machine hidden in the 
bushes. He was too old a settler to be taken in, and after a few 
common-place questions, proceeded to examine the dirt from which 
they had tried to mislead him. What was his surprise at finding 
not more than a shilling in his pan, which upon repetition, aver- 
aged about the same, and which at the best calculation would not 
yield them more than twenty dollars each per day with their one 
machine. This was ludicrous to him. A party endeavoring to 
conceal their twenty dollars a day, when treble that amount would 
have been no more than an ordinary inducement for him to plant 
his machine. But times changed after that. Dry-diggings like 
those on the South Fork, were not discovered every day, even in 
that wide extent of country, and they, by patient toiling, might have 
their turn to laugh. One thing strongly suggestive of a lottery, 
is the nearness with which many arrive, in their digging, to a 
deposit, and finally give up their hole and lose their labor, when 
in fact, had they continued ancther hour or perhaps a day, it would 
have yielded them a fortune. Another, liking the appearances of 
the hole, steps in with all the advantage of the previous labor, 
and soon strikes the vein. I have known a hole, entirely worked 
out as was supposed, and deserted, to yield hundreds of dollars to 
one whose quick eye detected but a single crevice which had 
been overlooked. The disposition of the gold varies so greatly 
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from any mines previously known, that the most experienced and 
scientific are at fault, and the ignorant drone sometimes lines his 
pockets, when his active neighbor gets discouraged. 'Tioo much 
haste to get rich, here as in many other cases, is a pretty sure 
road to poverty. The flushed and overworked miners in a thou- 
sand instances have digged their own graves, and the mounds 
scattered here and there over that wide extent of country, are not 
more the result of the climate, than of overexertion and improper 
treatment. But the cry of gold will lead through fire and desola- 
tion, to the very portals of death, and even the fearful sight does 
not always quell the adventurer’s ardor, as if he could use his 
wealth beyond the grave. 





ANGER. 


“ Men of a passionate temper are sometimes not without under- 
standing or viitue, and are therefore not always treated. with the 
severity which their neglect of the ease of all about them might 
justly provoke. They have obtained a kind of prescription for 
their folly, and are considered by their companions as under a 
predominant influence, that leaves them not master of their con- 
duct or language, as acting without consciousness, and rushing 
into mischief with a mist before their eyes. They are therefore 
pitied rather than censured ; and their sallies are passed over as 
the involuntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms of a con- 
vulsion. It is surely not to be observed without indignation, that 
men may be found of minds mean enough to be satisfied with 
this treatment ; wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege of 
madmen, and can, without shame, and without regret, consider 
themselves as receiving hourly pardons from their companions, 
and giving them continual opportunities of exercising their 
patience and boasting their clemency. 

It is told by Prior, ina panegyric on the duke of Dorset, that his 
servants used to put themselves in his way when he was angry, 
because he was sure to recompense them for any indignities which 
he made them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man’s 
life—he contracts debts when he is furious, which his virtue (if he 
has virtue,) obliges him to discharge at the return of his reason.” 
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THE UNMOURNED. 


BY M. FLORELLA BISBE. 


No heart hath heeded or known his woe, 
But the Nightingale’s song from the glen below 
Hath lulled his cares to a moment’s rest, 
And calmed the wild throbbing of his breast ; 
Yet they come again, those troubles deep, 

° And forbid his fevered brain to sleep. 
Lo, a messenger pale is on the wing, 
A spell o’er that wretched heart to fling ; 
He has touched that cheek, and the fever glow 
Is forever fled, and like cold white snow 
It seemeth now—and dew-drops stand 
Upon that brow; and his weary hand 
Now pulseless lies. What means this calm. 
This silent repose—this voiceless charm ? 
No more he’ll suffer, no more rejoice— 
Ye will listen no more to his sweet low voice ; 
He suffered and died on a stranger lea 
Low ’neath the dark of this hemlock tree. 
There are those who perhaps full many a tear 
Of anguish deep, o’er his early bier, 
Would weep in bitterness unconsoled, 
Their beloved to consign to the cold damp mould. 
But those who best knew him are far away, 
They cannot tell where his footsteps stray. 
Closed are the eyes of that dear loved onc, 
Life’s star is set and life’s glass is run; 
Life’s fever is past, with its hope and fear, 
And dried from that cheek is each burning tear. 
His couch is chilly with night-fall’s dew, 
The wild wind murmurs dark branches through, 
None knew why he thus should droop and fade, 
And recline his brow in the moonlit glade. 
There peals no voice of the solemn bell, 
There lingers no mourner to sigh farewell ; 
No sculptured marble above his head 
Tells of the fate of the early dead: 
Oh! strew fresh flowrets about his tomb, 
And let them in pensive beauty bloom, 

















MEMORY. 


BY EUDORA. 


“ For as upon the crumbling pile 
The moonbeams rest with saddening smil -— 
So gently on the heart’s decay, 
Will shine the pure and quiet ray 
Of Memory.” 


THERE are moments, when the weary heart is ready to sink 
under the weight of present sorrows and care, aud in looking for- 
ward to the dim future, no cheering ray appears to dissipate the 
heavy gloom. Who has not felt in seasons like these, a gleam of 
sunshine enter the darkened chambers of the soul, as faithful 
memory brings up before the imagination the “ light of other days” 
—days long past, ere the bright sunshine of existence was over- 
shadowed by the dark clouds of sorrow and disappointment, and 
Hope painted the future in bright, but fading colors. Go to the 
lone exile, far away from his childhood’s home, and his native 
hills ; years have passed since he bade farewell to home and 
friends, and as he sits on the lonely beach, gazing far away o’er 
the trackless ocean, Hope, that till now has been his bosom friend, 
takes her flight,"and the weary heart seems almost bursting.— 
Alone, all alone, far away from his native land, deprived of all 
the fond endearments of home, with no kind hand to smooth his 
pillow, should sickness lay her palsying wand upon him, no gen- 
tle eye ever again to meet his, telling in language stronger than 
words the heart’s deep affection, he must pass the remaining days 
of his dreary existence. Alone, unloved, and uncared for, he must 
sink down to the cold grave, with no kind friend to catch his last 
accents, or take his dying blessing to absent loved ones. Canst. 
wonder, then, that the heart of the exile sinks, as he contemplates 
this picture? But is there no balm for that crushed and bleeding 
heart—nothing that has power to allay the tumult raging in his 
heart? Yes: he opens Memory’s jewelled casket, wherein are 
gems of magic power, which can for a time dispel the lowering 
clouds, and whisper to the turbulent waters of the heart, “ Peace, 
be still.” Guided by the faithful hand of Memory, he again ira- 
verses the halls of the past, and is surrounded by the friends of 
by-gene days. He is once more in the bosom of his family, loving 
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and beloved, and as they gather around the dear domestic hearth, 
he hears the music of each well-remembered voice, as in years 
gone by. ‘The towering hills, the rugged cliffs, the native stream, 
and all the beautiful associations of home, sweet home, are pass- 
ing in panoramic view before the exile’s gaze; the loneliness of 
his situation is forgotten now, and a serene smile steals over his 
care-worn countenance. Oh, 

‘‘ [f there’s a music can control 

The softer breathings of the soul, 

Whose magic chords have power to bare 

The mysteries recorded there ; 

It is the deep, the moral tone 

Which springs from Memory’s harp alone, 


When mingling with its solemn lays 
Are voices heard of by-gone days.’ 


True, there are memories which sometimes steal over the soul 
fraught with sadness ; the anxious watching, at the dying bed of 
a loved friend,—the parting hand as the freed spirit is about to 
take its flight heavenward,—the last look at the dear remains ere 
it is placed in its narrow bed, will often be recalled with startling 
vividness, after the lapse of years, and the heaving sigh and flow- 
ing tear testify, but too truly, that time’s destroying wand has not 
power to erase the image enshrined in the heart. Hours there 
are too, when Memory brings visions of disappointed hopes, and 
friendship betrayed ; of loved and loving hearts, now grown cold 
and estranged. Bitter indeed are such memories, and we are 
sometimes almost led to exclaim with Byron, “ Love, Hope and 
Joy, a long adieu, would I could add Remembrance too.” Yet 
who in moments of calm reflection, would willingly forget the 
past, or blot one page from the book of Memory? Let us then 
cherish the remembrance of the past, as one of our sweetest plea- 
sures, nor wish to roll the Lethean wave upon the recollections of 
other years. For amid the scenes of later life, amid its cares and 
perplexities, there are green spots, to be found in the records of 
the past, to which we can ever turn, and on which we can dwell 


with pleasure. 


“ There’s many a light from by-gone days 
Around our pathway cast, 

There’s many a treasure garnered in 
The unforgotten past ; 

Then let me sometimes seek te dwell 
From present scenes apart, 

And glean from Memory’s treasure house 
A lesson for the heart.” 








SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS.—No. IIL 
BY ASAHEL ABBOT. 
DEBORAH. 


Arter Miriam, what other female character of the ancient 
world shines with such splendor in al] that is great and heroic as 
Deborah? Herself also a prophetess, and if not a vestal, yet 
doubtless a widow and well stricken in years, she stands forth 
superior in conduct and success, to most of those who acted best 
the Judge in those lawless and bloody times, when the nation of 
Israel had forgotten their Deliverer, and were doomed for their 
offences to bear the yoke of despicable foes. Like another Maid 
of Orleans, she proves herself capable of raising the most despond- 
ing to hope, and under discouraging circumstances ; and, like her, 
with true womanly delicacy, she heads not armies alone, but asso- 
ciates with herself as leader to her heroes, a man in whom faith 
is not wanting, though in point of courage he falls far below her. 
Hear this, ye presumptuous women who clamor for the right to 
make yourselves the gazing stock of the world, without any re- 
cognition of the law which assigns to man the rougher and sterner 
and more hazardous duties of public life, while to your solicitude 
he commits the care of the house and the right education of the 
infant world. Such was not Deborah; and such were not the 
other holy women of old. Deborah would not go to war even to 
break the yoke of the oppressor of her people, unless Barak, the 
son of lightning, accompany her as marshal of the field; while 
he, with a diffidence like that of a Moses,a Numa or a Washing- 
ton, would not lead the hosts of Israel unless the prophetess her- 
self accompany them as the’ oracle of God to direct all their 
motions in the field. 

Glorious coadjutors in a noble work! Earth has seen but too 
little of such patriotism. Each here seeks his own glory and 
emolument; not the things that make for the good of the state, or 
the welfare of unborn generations. How infinitely superior to a 
Dido, a Semiramis, a Penthesilea, a Camilla, or a Thalestris, 
though invested with all the charms of fable, stands this heroic 
woman in every thing truly admirable ; while not a stain of in- 
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humanity or lawlessness has the most lynx-eyed and malicious 
foe to Revelation ever found in the study of her whole life. 

Seated among her women in her tent beneath the shade of a 
venerable palm, that shall ever be remembered by her name, she 
affords the brightest and loftiest example to the wives of Israel of 
what a wife and mother in Israel should be. Surrounded by the 
nobles who ride upon snow-white asses, or sit in the gate upon 
carpets of costliest texture to judge rightly the causes of the people, 
she is all that an upright judge ought to be; from whose serene 
but terrible looks iniquity shrinks abashed, and hides itself in 
corners and the dark places of the earth. 

To one who has never become wise in worldliness, how strange 
the scenes of triumphant wrong that every where meet the indig- 
nation of all just men! The quiet and humble must often serve 
the lawless, and suffer infinite harms before justice overtakes the 
oppressor. “In the days of Jael” another female judge, “in the 
days of Shamjar the son of Anath,” who led his undisciplined 
rustics to battle, armed only with the rude implements of their 
husbandry ; and when his raw militia turned their backs for 
flight, with his single goad laid prostrate six hundred revilers of 
Israel’s Jehovah upon the bloody field ; then indeed, (as Chris- 
tianity has already for eighteen hundred years,) the piety and 
spiritual life of Israel was fain to suffer and toil under oppressive 
yokes, and follow after the battles of alien forces to act the nurse 
and bind up the wounds of the living or bury the dead. But 
now, (like the same Christianity become embodied in public law 
and ruling the whole earth,) they shall assert their own proper 
right to triumph and be free and rule the land of prophecy and 
martyrdom to the contempt of every opposing tyranny, near or 
remote. 

Short indeed have been the intervals of peace and rest to Israel 
for ‘generations, since the death of their Joshua, before whom 
rivers stopped in their courses, and the sun and moon stood still. 
An infamous crime in Gibeah has nearly wrought extermination 
to a whole tribe, from whose remains shall yet spring the first 
king in Israel with his heroic sons to perish beneath Philistine 
spears in Gilboa, and another Saul, who shall earn himself a 
loftier name for gifts and graces and winged zeal to the ends of 
the earth, and ever sit the brightest example of the most pure 
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and spiritual and fiery Apostleship that the world shall ever see. 
Cushan the Satrap of Mesopotamia has enslaved them; and 
Eglon the Fat has made them own once more, how sharp is the 
spite of that dynasty which once called Balaam to curse them on 
their march from the Red Sea. And now the tyrant of Hazor by 
the shore of Merom, with his myriads reduces them to a more 
cruel subjection and a more grievous yoke, through twenty years. 

But “ there is that ruleth over another to his own hurt ;” and 
soon even “ Jabin the king of Canaan,” shall rue the day when 
he set foot within the bounds of Israel’s domain, or sent his “nine 
hundred chariots with hooks” over the plain of Jezreel to cut in 
pieces the flower of Palestinian youth who dare contest his sway 
over their paternal domains. The prophetess sends her Barak 
to Tabor, and draws the hosts of Sisera along the shores of “that 
stream of battles the river Kishon” that often runs purple to the 
sea with the blood of heroes, and bears upon his floods heaps of 
shields and spears and chariots and the bodies of horses and brave 
men. With ten thousand men from-the sons of Napthali and 
Zebulun, they come to the strong sides of Tabor and encamp 
amid groves of oak and terebinth trees. Secure in the force of 
numbers and the confidence of long unpunished lawlessness, the 
tyrant draws around them his myriads, as the hunters with toils 
and many dogs surround a forest, when they think to ensnare 
only a troop of hares or foxes, or find they have roused up a herd 
of lions. The prophetess among the women, to the sistrum’s 
clang calls on her hosts of dauatless Hebrews to battle with their 
ancient foes. “ Arise, O Barak! lead forth thy captives, O son 
of Abinoam! Descend ye remnant of the noblest of the people ! 
Jehovah! descend for me among the mighty.” 

With Spartan serenity and joyful shouts, they rush to battle 
against the reprobate hosts of Sisera. Earth trembles at the 
sound. T'abor to his woody summit nods like a field of Ceres 
ready for the sickle; as if already he bore up the Son of God 
transfigured among his saints beneath a bright cloud trembling 
with the Almighty voice. Over the whole plain they roll in 
multitude as a torrent of fire. Man against man they come, and 
thousands fall at once, reddening the fields with mutual slaughter. 
Suddenly the heavens are darkened with clouds, and a storm of 
hail and thunder, as in the day of Gibeon, falls in the faces of 
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the alien hosts. Terrified with this new prodigy, they turn their 
backs to flee, but in vain, for suddenly the rivers swell beyond 
their banks and roll like a sea over the whole plain, bearing be- 
fore them horses and chariots, and heroes and all the armory of 
war, in whirlpools of headlong force toward the sea, to gorge her 
fish with the fat- of the slain, as in the day when Pharaoh and 
all his hosts were drowned in the Red Sea. But loud and clear 
and strong, above the roar of waters and the cries of the vanquish- 
ed, that fall by the sword or perish under the blows of hailstones 
and hot thunderbolts, and sink in the cruel waters, as when 
Napoleon and his faithless Gauls fled before the breath of the 
Almighty at Beresina, rises the voice of the prophetess as she 
sounds her charge upon the foe, and the faithful armies sing,— 
“ Jehovah ! when thou camest forth from Seir, when thou march- 
edst from the field of Edom, the earth trembled, the heavens also 
dropped, yea, the clouds poured down water. The mountains 
melted before Jehovah, even Sinai before Jehovah the God of 
Israel. So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord; but let them 
that love thee be as the sun going forth in his strength.” 

The victors pursue the remnants of their foes with terrible 
slaughter to their own capital ; and the defeated leader falls by 
the hand of a woman ; and under the sway of the prophetess the 
land has rest through forty years of peace, and she vanishes from 
our sight as the full moon when she leaves behind her departing 
chariot a long train of silvery clouds, and goes in her peerless 
beauty to afford light to other lands. 
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PERILS OF GENIUS. 


“ Even heaven-born genius yet may lack the aid 
Implored by humble minds, and hearts afraid 
May leave to timid souls the shield and sword, 
Of the tried faith and the resistless word, 

Amid a world of changes venturing forth, 
Frail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious worth, 
Till strong temptation in some fatal time, 
Assails the heart and turns the soul to crime. 
Then all that honor brings against the force 

Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 

Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 

As wood-work stops the flame, and then conveys ii higher.” 

















CLARA AND LUCY, 
OR ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
BY MRS. S&S T. MARTYN. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Ir was on a lovely evening of the month of roses, and beneath 
the light of the softest and most bewitching of moons, that'I first 
saw Clara and Lucy Edmonds. They were sisters, and had re- 
cently come from their distant West Indian home, to complete at 
Woodlands the education hitherto directed by a fond mother, now 
sinking to the grave in the grasp of that fell destroyer, consump- 
tion. The West Indians were both young, and both beautiful 
beyond expression, and the slight shade of sadness that rested 
upon their features, gave them an additional charm. Even then, 
however, the difference between the temperament of the fair sis- 
ters, might have been visible to the most casual observer. Lucy, 
the eldest, was a blonde, with a profusion of hair of “ paly gold,” 
and eyes of that violet hue, often seen in infancy, but which usu- 
ally in after years either fades into the azure of the sky, or deepens 
into black, and a mouth which seemed formed to give utterance 
to all gentle thoughts, home affections and womanly sympathies. 
In: Lucy Edmonds, pensiveness seemed but the welling up of a 
fountain of deep and earnest feeling within—the natural expression 
of a heart too timid and trusting, not to be apprehensive amid the 
chances and changes of life. "With Clara, on the contrary, it was 
an outward shadow, falling on a nature so bright and joyous, that 
sunny gleams were continually breaking through it, in spite of 
the depressing influences to which, as a stranger in a sttange land, 
she was for the first time subjected. That flashing eye of black, 
so radiant with the soul’s light, was not surely made for tears— 
that sweet mouth, in whose dimples a thousand loves and graces 
were nestling, spoke of happiness alone; and in the whole face 
and figure, so instinct with life and animation, one might read the 
history of a youth, hitherto unclouded by sorrow. As they stood 
side by side, with clasped hands and arms interlaced, bathed in 
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a flood of silver moonbeams, and doubtless absorbed in sweet 
memories of home, I thought of twin rosebuds, and double cherries, 
and many other Jovely things in nature, but nothing to which I 
could liken them seemed half so sweet and lovely as the youthful 
beings on whom I gazed. 

If I was charmed at first sight with the sisters, a more intimate 
acquaintance served only to convert the feeling of admiration into 
one of warm affection. Every inmate of the establishment at 
Woodlands, from the staid and sober governness, down to the 
warm-hearted Irish chambermaid, so loved and petted them, that 
but for the admirable home training to which they were indebted 
for the formation of their character thus far, they must have been 
spoiled by indulgence. But the school honors, of which a double 
share always fell to them, were so meekly borne, and the love 
lavished on them was so warmly returned, that even envy herself 
dared not rear her snaky crest at Woodlands, and competition, 
sometimes so fierce and vindictive in its influence, became a sis- 
terly strife, in which both winner and loser rejoiced or sorrowed 
together. Clara was usually our May Queen, for her sister laugh- 
ingly declared, that white rose buds would appear to far greater 
advantage, contrasted with her raven ringlets, than amid her own 
golden tresses, but in.the quiet walk, or by the winter fireside we 
dearly loved to gather around the gentle Lucy, and listen to her 
stories of those far off isles, which were to us regions of enchant- 
ment. We had playfully given to each of the fair girls, a name 
descriptive of her character, and if the bright Allegro was our 
chosen companion in the hour of joyous excitement, we turned to 
our sweet Penseroso in sickness or sorrow ; for in such seasons, 
no foot was so light, no hand so soft, and no voice so soothing 
as hers. 

The sisters had been for many months resident at Woodlands, 
when one morning they were called from the school-room, to re- 
ceive visitors from England, who had brought tidings from their 
beloved home. The strangers proved to be, a Mrs. Wharton, who 
resided in the neighboring city of B——, and her nephew, Ray- 
mond St. John, who having just completed his collegiate course, 
was making the tour of the United States, with the intention of 
becoming a citizen of the republic. He had been for some months 
in the West Indies, where large possessions had been left him by 
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his deceased father, and having formed an acquaintance with the 
widowed mother of Clara and Lucy, was the bearer of letters and 
packages to them, which he had promised to deliver with his own 
hand. 'Thename of that beloved mother was a spell which made 
its way at once to the hearts of the sisters, and the tears that would 
not be restrained as they looked upon her familiar hand-writing, 
assuredly did not detract from their loveliness in the eyes of Mrs. 
Wharton or her youthful:relative. The lady at parting, gave 
them an urgent invitation to spend the coming vacation at her 
country seat in the vicinity of the city, an invitation most grate- 
fully accepted by those artless beings, to whom this friendship of 
an hour seemed hallowed by a mother’s presence and a mother’s 
blessing. 

Those of us who remained during the recess with Mrs. Grant 
at Woodlands, felt deeply the absence of our beloved companions. 
How we missed the tripping footstep, the infectious gaiety, and 
the silvery laugh of Clara, as we met at the social board, or visited 
our accustomed haunts in the grove or by the streamlet,—but 
more than all, as we gathered round the family altar at our morn- 
ing and evening devotions, did we miss from our little choir, the 
clear, soft tones of Lucy, filling the apartment with almost celes- 
tial melody. Since that time, I have listened with entranced de- 
light to singers, whose world-wide fame was nobly won, and 
proudly worn, but never have I heard music which seemed so 
truly the outpouring of a nature essentially harmonious—musie 
which so thrilled the electric chord, vibrating from heart to heart, 
as that of Lucy Edmonds. Hours flew by unheeded, as in the 
hush of twilight, or “ beneath the moonbeam’s smile,” we used to - 
form a circle about her, while she warbled like a skylark the wild 
songs of her Indian home, or sang some simple English ballad, 
the more touching from its very simplicity. 

I love to look back to these seasons of youthful enjoyment, for 
amid. earth’s barren wastes they seem like green, sunny spots on 
which memory gladly lingers, to supply the soul with fresh 
strength for the journey and the conflicts of life. 

The sisters returned from their visit to Mrs. Wharton, full of 
delight and gratitude, and eager to share with us the happiness 
they had been enjoying. 'Their eloquence was not thrown away 
upon us. Our admiration of the virtues and graces of Mrs. Whar- 
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ton might have satisfied the most enthusiastic friendship, while 
in their description of Raymond St. John, each one recognized the 
beau ideal daguerreotyped by fancy in some secret corner of the 
youthful heart, of which the original is so seldom found in after 
years. The rules at Woodlands, with regard to the reception of 
male visitants, were, in our estimation at least, unreasonably | 
strict, but we had regular reception days, coming like angel visits 
in more respects than one, and on those days, Raymond St. John 
invariably made his appearance. The monotony of school life 
was most agreeably varied by these calls, for the rich and gifted 
young Englishman always contrived some scheme of rational 
amusement, in which his generous kindness made us all parta- 
kers. It was not long before we had woven, from the materials 
in hand, a charming romance, of which he was, of course, the 
hero—but which of the sweet sisters was to be the heroine? Here 
we were obliged to confess ourselves sadly at fault, for while his 
attentions to both were evidently dictated by the warmest admi- 
ration and friendship, nothing like a decided preference for either 
could be detected, even by the Argus eyes of a score of school 
girls. He seemed equally delighted, equally at home, with the 
arch Clara, or the dove-like Lucy ; playing at a game of romps 
with us, when like uncaged birds we were let loose from the re- 
straints of school, or discussing abstract questions in science or 
philosophy with our seniors at home. There was something sin- 
gularly fascinating in the frank and fearless demeanor of this 
young man, coupled as it was with natural grace of manner, and 
that finished politeness which marked the “old school” gentleman, 
now unfortunately so nearly obsolete. With all his other acquire- 
ments, Raymond St. John was an accomplished musician, and 
when his rich voice blended with that of Lucy, in some glorious 


harmony of Mozart or Beethoven, we felt that they were made 
for each other, nor more strange seem’d it, 


“that hearts 
So gentle, so employed, should close in love, 
Than when two dew-drops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once all fragrant, into one.” 


But the very next moment, perhaps, we saw him at the side of 
Clara, guiding her pencil, or assisting her in the conjugation of a 
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French verb, while the eyes of both were brimfull of hardly re- 
strained mirth, and our theories were all put to flight, by the 
evident interest with which the younger sister was regarded by 
her companion. We were manifestly at fault, but there was no 
way of solving our provoking puzzle, not even by an appeal to 
the parties concerned, for not one thought of love seemed to have 
entered the mind of either of the sisters, in connexion with Ray- 
mond St. John. He had visited their native iske—had seen and 
conversed with the idolized mother from whom they were so widely 
separated, and was very, very kind to themselves, and all these, 
‘ were good reasons why they should regard him with friendly inter- 
est ; but the torch of Eros was not yet lighted in the heart of either. 
The stay of the young Englishman in B—— and its vicinity 
was protracted for some months, and during that time, his visits 
at Woodlands were repeated as often as the regulations of the 
school permitted. Soon after his departure on a tour to the lakes, 
the sisters left school, carrying away with them the love and 
blessing of every member of the household. That was a dark 
day on which they went from Woodlands. We were all lonely 
and sorrowful, and after a few vain attempts to proceed with the 
usual routine of study, we were dismissed by our kind governess, 
to indulge Without restraint in the luxury of grief. For myself, 
a ray of brightness gilded the gloom of separation, for by an 
arrangement, long since made, I was to spend the first winter 
after my emancipation from school, with a relative in B——, 
where Lucy and Clara expected for some time to reside, as the 
guests of Mrs. Wharton. It was the wish of their invalid mother 
_ that they should remain in this country, until she could come in 
person to claim her darlings, and return with them to their home, 
but the continued ill health of Mrs. Edmonds delayed her coming 
from month to month, and when at length I joined the sisters in 
B——,, no thought of immediate separation marred the pleasure 
of our meeting. 

I found them more beautiful and more brilliant than ever, for 
even Lucy seemed to have borrowed her sister’s character, and 
looked like the embodied spirit of love and joy. Wherever they 
went, Raymond St. John was constantly at their side, and though 
admiration, like a shadow, followed them everywhere, it was to 
his eye and his smile alone, they seemed to appeal for guidance 
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or approval. I watched eagerly the progress of events, in the 
hope of making out the romance I had previously constructed, 
but though we were always together, I could see nothing more 
than the familiar and affectionate intercourse of brother and sisters 
in the youthful trio. Lucy was evidently very happy, and from 
the soft blush that mantled her cheek, and the dewy light that 
kindled in her eye when Raymond appeared, or at the mention of 
his name, I suspected that young love had tinged every thing 
with his own roseate hues, but Clara was impenetrable. 
To be continued. 





PROGRESS OF THE PASSIONS. 


“'T'HE passions usurp the separate command of the successive 
periods of life. 'T’o the happiness of our first years, nothing more 
seems necessary than freedom from restraint. Every man may 
remember, that if he was left to himself, and indulged in the dis- 
posal of his own time, he was once content without the superad- 
dition of any actual pleasure, The new world is in itself a ban- 
quet, and till we have exhausted the freshness of life, we have 
always about us sufficient gratification. 'The sunshine quickens 
us to play, and the shade invites us to sleep. But we soon become 
unsatisfied with negative felicity, and are solicited by our senses 
and appetites to more powerful delights, as the taste of him who 
has satisfied his hunger must be excited by artificial stimulations. 
The simplicity of natural amusements is now passed, and art and 
eontrivance must improve our pleasures ; but, in time, art, like’ 
nature, is exhausted, and the senses can no longer supply the 
cravings of the intellect. The attention is then transferred from 
pleasure to interest, in which pleasure is perhaps included, though 
diffused to a wider extent, and protracted through new gradations. 
Nothing now dances before the eyes but wealth and power, nor 
rings in the ear but the voice of fame: wealth, to which, however 
variously denominated, every man at some time or other aspires ; 
power, which all wish to obtain within their circle of action; and 
fame, which no man, however high or mean, however wise or igno- 
rant, was yet able to despise.” 

















SAUL. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


His doom was sealed! In vain the son of Kish 
Invoked the blessings of an angered God, 

Upon his guilty head. No answering voice 

At midnight’s sacred hour, nor holy seer, 

Spoke to his tortured spirit peace. The host 
Of the Philistines once despised of him, 

Now cause his heart to quake with terror strange. 
The valiant Saul, who had his thousands slain, 
Behold! how weak—forsaken of his God. 

O hopeless state! how does the heart recoil, 
And shrink to nothingness at thought so dread. 
Forsaken! ‘Yes—there is a fearful time 

W hen the proud heart of man rebellious long 
Is left to grope in darkness that is felt. 
Exultingly the Prince of Darkness comes 

With chains to bind his willing victim fast, 
And lead him onward in his chosen way. 


Now Night had breathed narcotic vapors o’er 
The restless earth; and on Gilboa’s hills, 

And Shunam’s plains, the mighty foemen lay, 
Vanquished by sleep. But where shall rest be found 
For those, who, like the troubled oce&an’s wave, 
Are madly tossed by passion’s wildest storm ? 
All nature seems in gloomy, sullen mood— 

The fitful winds now sigh among the trees, 
Then sink again to rest. The moon’s pale beams 
Are struggling with the broken, fleecy clouds 
Which hurry onward with impetuous speed, 

As though some darksome deed did there await 
Their coming. Kishon’s ancient river rolled 

Its swollen waters past a lowly cot 

That nestled closely to a sheltering rock, 
Beneath the leafy palm tree’s spreading shade. 
For refuge here a child of Satan fled, 

(When aJl her sisters by command of Saul 

Had met the fearful doom of death,) 

And dwelt most insecure. Her form was bowed 
By weight of guilt and years; and from her eye 
A strange unholy light was gleaming forth, 

As through the lattice now she strained her sight, 
And vague misshapen terrors fill her brain. 

But, lo! emerging from the leafy shade, 

Three dusky forms appear ; and toward her hut 
They shape their onward course. 
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, " She wildly starts 
As from a ffightful dream, but soon despair 
And recklessness assume the place of fear, 
As, with a look of fierce defiance now 
She waits her doom. 
The blazing fire sent forth 
A dim, uncertain light, as paused the three: 
One moment at the door, and then advanced 
A kingly form disguised in mean array, 
And thus addressed the Sybil as she sat 
Expectant—mute. “QO woman! far thy fame 
Hath spread from coast of Dan to Beersheba. 
And I have sought thee here, that thou wouldst call 
From Spirit Land, him whom I name to thee.” 
Her fears returned—more wildly gleamed her eye 
As she replied—“ Behold the snare now laid 
Before my feet.” *Tis ever thus: “ when nought 
Pursueth do the guilty flee.” ‘As lives 
Th’ Almighty on his throne, no punishment,” 
He sware, “shall happen unto thee for this.” 
While yet he spoke, the holy prophet—he 
Who oft had prayed for Saul and mourned for him 
Until the Lord administered reproof 
Severe—in their unhallowed presence stood. 
His mantled form was slightly bent with age, 
Upon his eye was set the seal of death— 
One bony hand uplifted high in air, 
While, like a shroud, his venerable beard 
Upon his bosom lay. But now his deep 
Sepulchral voice, unlike his former mild 
And gently chiding tones—like knell of death 
Fell on the sinner’s ear. 
‘“* Why hast thou thus 
Disquieted my rest? Can I, a worm 
Of dust, do aught for thee, since thou hast made 
The Lord thine enemy! Hear this thy doom: 
The kingdom now is rent from out thy hand, 
And to a neighbor given. Before the King 
Of day completes his round, thyself and sons 
In death’s embrace shal! sleep. Then to the earth 
The haughty monarch fell, and dark despair 
Crept o’er his fainting soul. 
Fair rose the morn 
And smiling, calmly gazed on earth as though 
The shock of fierce contending foe were nought 
But schoolboy sport. But whence that impious shout 
That rends the air like voice of fiends, and sends 
The purple current backward through the veins? 
O tell it not in Gath, nor publish ye 
In Askelon, that Israel’s king is dead. 
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MARGARET WILLARD. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


SEVERAL years ago, when my strength was much exhausted 
by long attendance in a sick chamber, and the increasing heat of 
the weather, I availed myself of an opportunity which offered of 
visiting an early friend who resided in S Before I had been 
there many weeks, the pure mountain air had effected a great 
change in my debilitated constitution, and I was soon able to re- 
sume my favorite exercise of riding on horseback. 

In the course of one of these delightful rides, over the hills and 
dales of S , my friend proposed to stop and call on the Willard 
family, (to whom she was nearly related) who resided about five 
miles from our house. I readily acceded to this proposal, as I 
was somewhat fatigued, and moreover the little white cottage 
looked so charming through the forest of trees that surrounded it, 
that I longed for a nearer view than could be obtained from the 
road. 

As we dismounted from our horses, a fine young man with a 
frank, joyous countenance, ran forward to assist us, while a lovely 
girl, a few years younger, gave us a smiling welcome. I never 
beheld a more perfect picture of contentment than the little parlor 
into which we were introduced presented. The furniture was 
plain, nay, most of it rather the worse for wear, but there was an 
air of comfort about the room, that I have never seen surpassed. 
In one corner sat Mrs. Willard, an elderly lady, dressed in widow’s 
mourning, holding in her arms a beautiful little gir! about two 
and a half years old. Before the open window sat two young 
girls between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, occupied with knit- 
ting, while they merrily chatted with their brother who had just 
returned home. But the most interesting figure in the room was 
that of the eldest sister, a lady about thirty years of age. She 
was not beautiful, but the placid loveliness diffused over her plain 
countenance—the winning gentleness of her manners, united to a 
voice of perfect sweetness, won for her the hearts of all who saw 
her. My favorable impressions of the loveliness of her character, 
and the superiority of her intellect, were confirmed by all that I 
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saw of her during our visit ; and as we rode home, I informed 
Mrs. M how much I had been pleased with the family, and 
particularly with the eldest sister (whose name I learned was 
Margaret,) and expressed a wish to hear more of her former history. 

** It is deeply interesting, and very instructive,” said Mrs. M——., 
“and though I fear it will sadden you, at some time I will tell it 
to you, but not now,” added she, not pitying the eager curiosity 
depicted on my countenance. 

“ But where are the parents of that little child ?” said I. 

Mrs. M——— sadly replied, “ that child is an orphan, but her 
history is so closely interwoven with that of Margaret’s, that I 
cannot tell you the one without giving the other.” 

Impatient as I was to hear the story, I was forced to be con- 
tented with the promise Mrs. M——— had given, though I inwardly 
resolved to remind her of it at the first opportunity. It was some 
time, however, before such an occasion presented itself, for during 
the next week, Mrs. M was entirely occupied with the friends 
who were staying with her. But in that interval I several times 
met Miss Margaret Willard, and my curiosity to learn her former 
history was increased by the sincere respect and affection I soon 
felt for one so truly worthy of admiration and love. Her charac- 
ter was a rare combination of unvarying sweetness and amiability, 
energy and decision. 

But the better I became acquainted with her, the more assured 
was I, that she had known deep affliction. For though she was 
always cheerful, there was a chastened calmness in her views of 
life, an earnest desire to serve her Redeemer, a patient resignation 
to life’s trials, a confiding trust in God, a lowly humility, and deep 

uaintance with her own heart that could not have been gained 
save in the furnace of affliction. 

At length on a rainy evening, after the departure of our guests, 
Mrs. M listened to my entreaties to relate the long-delayed 
tale. Soseating herself in a large arm-chair, she began by saying: 

“The tale I am about to tell you, Ada, is a very sad one. It 
is always sad to speak of broken hearts, of withered hopes and 
blighted youth, but sadder still to dwell on deceit and treachery, 
where all should have been truth and love. Poor Margaret Wil- 
lard! At sixteen she was very, very beautiful. You look in- 
credulous, Ada,” continued she, “let this convince you of the 
truth of my remark.” 
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So saying, she unlocked a drawer in her — and handed 
me a miniature, saying— 

“'This was an excellent likeness of Margaret at sixteen.” 

For a moment I sat entranced by the beautiful picture before 
me, the next, an incredulous smile spread itself over my counte- 
nance, as I exclaimed, “ this ever a likeness of Margaret Willard!” 
Mrs. M——~ faintly smiled as she again assured me of the correct- 
ness of the miniature, but I scarcely heard her, for again I was 
absorbed in gazing at that broad, open brow, and those clear, deep 
and pensively earnest hazel eyes. The delicate features were 
most beautifully chiselled. The rich chesnut curls fell over a 
neck white as alabaster, while on the cheek was diffused the hue 
of the pale spring rose. For some moments I remained absorbed 
in gazing into the depths of those eyes, as though I would read 
the spirit through. At length the sound of Mrs. M——’s voice 
recalled me from my reverie, and I eagerly entreated her to pro- 
ceed with her story which I was more than ever interested to hear. 

“ First,” said she, “let me take that picture from you, for I know 
that I shall receive but little attention while it is in your hands.” 

I reluctantly allowed her to remove the fascinating picture from 
my sight, and eagerly listened to her recital of the tale. 

“ Poor Margaret !” said she, “her childhood was an unclouded 
season of happiness. She was the eldest child by many years of 
parents who idolized their darling, and who thought their wealth 
well expended in gratifying her every wish. And truly their ex- 
treme fondness might be excused when you remember that with 
all her beauty, she was one of the loveliest little creatures in S—. 
Her love of the beautiful from childhood was intense, and was 
carefully cherished by her parents, who surrounded her with all 
that could please the eye and gratify the sense. Early was this 
little being gifted with the inspiration of the poet, and nothing 
afforded her greater pleasure than to delineate on canvass the 
fairy beings with which she peopled her ideal world. She pos- 
sessed a vivid imagination and a very romantic turn of mind, 
which was fostered by an early acquaintance with the best works 
of fiction, and with the English and German poets. Indeed, 
Margaret lived in the ideal world. While in society she was the 
admired of all admirers, and gracefully did those fairy feet glide 
through the bewildering mazes of the dance, and many were the 
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lovers that enraptured listened to the notes of her melodious voice, 
yet she loved to flee from them all, and at home, where her every 
caprice was gratified, spend her time in some of the elegant pur- 
suits in which she excelled. 

“But her education had wholly unfitted her for any of the 
duties, nay, I had said the realities of life. She had never been 
taught to alleviate the sorrows of others, to mingle her tears with 
theirs, and, less than all, to make active exertions in their behalf. 
She could not combat with the temptations of her own heart, and 
she knew not where to find a refuge from the storms of life.—— 
Earth was all and in all to her, and she looked not forward to a 
heavenly home. The words of our Saviour, ‘ work while it is 
day,’ bore no meaning to her ear, and thus she seemed contented 
to pass her days, living in the enjoyment of the ideal, while she 
bore no part in the great warfare of life. Such was the promise 
of her girlhood. I need not remark on her character as it now is, 
but will merely relate to you the scenes through which she passed 
before the change was perfected. Until Margaret’s seventeenth 
birth-day, she knew no other love than that which she bore her 
family, her books, her birds, and flowers. ‘The many who wor- 
shipped her poured their streams of admiration into an indifferent 
ear. She cared for none of them. But about this time she acci- 
dentally met Herbert Berkly. He was young, handsome, and 
possessed brilliant powers of intellect. He was fascinated with 
her beauty and loveliness, and after a short acquaintance they 
pledged their troth. Would that I could say he was worthy of 
her. But, ah! it was not so. ’Neath that polished exterior, and 
those fascinating manners, was concealed a heart supremely sel- 
fish, and totally destitute of moral principle. But none perceived 
these traits in Herbert Berkly. 

“'Time sped his flight, and the wedding day was fast approach- 
ing. After their marriage, Herbert was to depart with his beauti- 
ful bride for France, where he was engaged in business. I never 
saw Margaret appear more lovely than she did a week before the 
time appointed for her marriage. It was evening, and she was 
sitting with Herbert, beneath those old trees in front of the cottage 
door. Her beautiful eyes sparkled with unusual lustre, and the 
tones of her voice fell like softest music on my: ear, as she sang 
the evening hymn. But as I gazed on her in all her beauty, I 
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mourned that a mind so richly gifted should waste its powers on 
triflesofaday. Ah! I little knew the fate reserved for Margaret. 
A few days passed, and I learned that Margaret was slightly un- 
well. Her indisposition, however, was attributed to the excite- 
ment incident to her approaching marriage and departure from 
this country. But on the next day, how shocked was I to learn 
that small pox in its worst form had appeared in the village, and 
that Margaret Willard had been attacked by it. The disease was 
extremely violent, and for several days she hung between life and 
death, But God mercifully heard our prayers. and the life of 
this precious one was spared. At first our joy was so great that 
we heeded not the painful ravages the disease had made in her 
beauty. Ah! that was forever gone. The family were shocked 
beyond measure at the change in their darling, but strange to say 
she was perfectly unconscious of it, and none dare break it to 
her. At last one day, as we raised her aching head from the pil- 
low, she glanced at a mirror that hung over the mantle-piece, and 
the dreadful truth burst upon her in all its force. Her rich curls 
had been closely shaven from her head in the severe part of her 
illness, and now in the close unbecoming invalid’s cap, her com- 
plexion indelibly indented with the hideous pox-marks, her deli- 
cate features distorted and swollen, and her eyes, those eyes, Ada, 
bleared and totally changed—who can wonder that the shock 
was too great, and she sank back upon her pillow in despair.— 
For several days she remained in a stupor, apparently uncon- 
scious of all around her. 

*‘ And Herbert Berkly! where was he? By the side of his 
adored Margaret, whispering those vows of love in her ear he had 
breathed but one short month ago? No—no! He had fied 
across the wide blue waters, a faithless, treacherous lover, a vile 
and despicable deceiver. In the commencement of Margaret’s 
illness, he had shown much anxiety and distress, but when her 
life was out of danger, and the tale of her disfigured appearance 
fully confirmed, he immediately embarked for France. He told 
a friend of his intended departure, and requested him to inform 
Mr. Willard of it, and to tell him that he could not endure to wit- 
ness the change in his once beloved Margaret, that business re- 
quired his attention in France, and as a meeting could only be 
painful to both, he had determined to leave without seeing her.” 
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“ But, surely,” said I, “ he never loved her !” 

“TI am disposed to believe that he loved her as well as his total 
selfishness allowed him to love any thing,” said Mrs.-M——. 
But to proceed with my story. Words cannot portray the indig- 
nation of the Willard family, and indeed of the whole village, at 
this baseness and shameless desertion. But Margaret was yet in 
so critical a situation, that they carefully concealed it from her, 
assigning plausible excuses to her inquiries concerning his ab- 
sence. But what agony they endured as they listened each day 
to the expressions of devoted love a:.! confiding trust in Herbert, 
that she murmured even in her sleep. Her love was of no com- 
mon order. It was interwoven with every fibre of her being, and 
partook strongly of the romantic, ideal nature of her mind. In 
health, it had been deep devoted love—now in sickness and sor- 
row, it was idolatry. The creature had usurped the place of the 
Creator—she thought, she lived but for him. How could they 
tell her the dreadful truth! How destroy the confidence of that 
loving heart in its earthly idol? How could they blight her every 
prospect, and crush the hopes of that young spirit? How could 
they tell her of so much baseness, where all had seemed truth and 
love? They could not do it. And when concealment became 
impossible, Mr. Willard went to the village pastor, old Mr. Sey- 
mour, who had known Margaret from childhood, and entreated 
him to undertake the dreadful task. With much reluctance, the 
kind old man consented, for he could not endure to wound that 
stricken one more deeply. 

“It was a lovely evening in June, when Mr. Seymour slowly 
wound his way to the cottage. Margaret was sitting up in bed, 
supported by pillows, and received the old man with her accus- 
tomed smile of welcome. He had not seen her since her illness, 
and was painfully struck with the great change in his darling.— 
As he gazed on her slight form, her withered beauty, and then 
remembered that he had come to destroy the only bright hope she 
yet clung to, he could scarcely command his voice as in tremulous 
tones he gave her his blessing. After a few inquiries respecting 
her health, her father left the room, and the dreadful task forced 
itself upon him. Several times his resolution failed, but at length 
assuming his wonted composure of manner, he said— 

“* My child, God in his providence has been pleased greatly to 
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afflict you, but he who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb will 
care for you, my darling, in this your hour of trial. Sickness and 
sorrow are hard to bear, but the baseness of those we love is far 
harder.’ Margaret looked anxiously at him, with an inquiring 
glance, and he continued—‘ God grant you strength to bear it ali, 
my child, and may he give you grace to forgive and pray for him, 
who has so basely deserted you. You cannot know how I grieve 
to pain you, but it is even so, dearest, he sailed for France two 
weeks ago.’ 

“ For an instant Margaret sat upright, as if she could not com- 
prehend the meaning of his words. The next, she uttered a 
piercing shriek, and fell back upon the pillow, her fragile form 
writhing in convulsions. During the night she remained ina 
state of insensibility, but just as morning dawned, she fell into a 
peaceful sleep. But her slumbers were of short duration, and her 
first words on waking were, ‘ Mother, dear mother! I have had 
such a dreadful dream. I thought that Mr. Seymour came here, 
and told me Herbert had left me—me—his own Margaret) and 
she sweetly smiled as she murmured Herbert. 

“ With feelings of intense agony, Mrs. Willard listened to the 
words of her child. What should she do? The iruth if told 
again, might cause a renewal of those dreadful convulsions, and 
yet she must be undeceived. So pressing Margaret to her bosom, 
she gently said, ‘You did not dream it, my darling: Mr. Seymour 
was here last night, and—and—he did tell you of Herbert’s 
desertion.’ 

“ Margaret intently gazed upon her, then the truth flashed upon 
her mind, and she sunk fainting upon her pillow. Her swoon 
was of short duration, and when she recovered she was perfectly 
calm, but there was such an expression of utter misery on her 
pale countenance, and such a touching plaintiveness in her voice 
as drew tears from the eyes of ali who saw her. From that time 
she slowly recovered, but what an utter wreck was there of all 
the eye had loved to contemplate. Great as was the change in 
her persona] appearance, it was surpassed by that in her manners. 
The childlike, joyous gaiety was succeeded by a calm, quiet dig- 
nity, I had almost said sadness of manner. Instead of her merry 
laugh was heard the deep, long-drawn sigh. Her once brilliant 
and sparkling eyes now betrayed a painful familiarity with tears. 
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She positively refused to enter into any society, and seldom passed 
the boundary of her father’s place, save to go to church. She 
engaged in a few of her favorite pursuits, though with none of 
her former zeal. But music she entirely neglected—nothing could 
induce her to touch a key of the piano or sing a note. Herbert 
had loved to hear her sing, and probably music was too closely 
interwoven in her mind with the recollection of him for her to 
enjoy it again. 

“ Mr. Seymour frequently visited her, and conversed freely with 
her. He endeavered to engage her in benevolent efforts for the poor 
and destitute around her, and to direct her mind to the great 
Physician of souls. He knew that in religion alone she would 
find the solace she needed, and earnestly did he point her to the 
blessed Redeemer. Margaret always heard him patiently, and as 
the tears rolled down her pale cheek, she thanked him for all his 
kindness to her. But who should penetrate into the recesses of 
the inner temple, and perceive the changes working there ? None! 
and it was only when occasion developed the transformation that 
we perceived it. I had deeply feared the effect of this trial upon 
Margaret’s spirit. I dreaded lest distrust, coldness, and suspicion 
should spring up and blight with their withering influence the 
garden of her heart. But she was not left alone, and unassisted 
te combat with the trials and temptations that surrounded her.— 
The everlasting arms sustained her, and the voice of the good 
Shepherd spoke peace unto her troubled soul. Her afflictions 
were weaning her soul from earth, and drawing her affections to- 
wards heaven. New views of life, and life’s great end, were 
springing up within her, which were soon to be called into action. 

“ About a year from the time of Margaret’s illness, sickness 
again entered the family circle, and prostrated Mr. Willard. His 
disease was tedious and painful, and from its commencement, but 
little hope was entertained of his recovery. During the long, long 
days and weary nights, Margaret watched by his bed-side, and 
her gentle hand administered the cooling draught, as in low sweet 
accents she soothed his sufferings. Now it was that the princi- 
ples of the new life that had been springing up in secret within 
her revealed themselves. After weeks of intense suffering, Mr. 
Willard died; and Mrs. Willard, worn out by watching and 
anxiety, was taken ill, and on Margaret devolved the arrange- 
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ments of the funeral, the care of the children, and the household 
duties. Nobly did she sustain her fortitude in that trying time ; 
and though her own heart was well nigh broken, gently did she 
soothe her widowed mother, and calmly preserved her self-control 
in all the trying scenes through which she was called to pass.— 
What her sufferings were none knew. When in the family she 
devoted herself to consoling and relieving others, and if sometimes 
her pale cheek, swollen eyes, and throbbing brow spoke of the 
inward conflict, she refrained from distressing others by any ex- 
hibition of her feelings. ; 

“When Mrs. Willard had sufficiently recovered to attend to 
business, it was discovered in settling Mr. Willard’s estate, that 
there would be scarcely property enough left to. support the family, 
and not enough to provide for the education of the children.— 
There were five little ones, the eldest of whom was only nine 
years old, beside Eleanor Bradley, an orphan niece of Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s, who had been adopted by her when she was but two years 
old. Eleanor’s mother was a beautiful Italian girl, with whom 
Mr. Bradley, Mrs. Willard’s favorite brother, had fallen in love, 
and married during his residence in Italy. At the expiration of 
a year from the time of their marriage, she died, leaving Eleanor, 
an infant of a few weeks old. Mr. Bradley returned to America 
as soon as his affairs would permit, but consumption had settled 
upon him, and he arrived here only to commit his motherless 
child to his sister’s care, before he breathed his last. Eleanor re- 
sembled her Italian mother. She possessed that clear dark com- 
plexion, perfectly modelled features, and those large, soft, black 
Italian eyes. Her character also resembled somewhat the natives 
of that sunny clime. She was naturally warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, and not without talent, but she was destitute of that firm 
unyielding principle so needful in this world of temptation and 
sin. Margaret clearly perceived these defects in her character, 
and did all in her power to remedy them ; but she tenderly loved 
Eleanor, who was eight years younger than herself, and deter- 
mined to make an effort towards providing for her, as well as for 
her own brothers and sisters. 

“ But what could she do? ‘Teaching was the only way open 
to her, and how could she enter upon it? How could she, the 
refined, elegant, romantic girl, determine to spend her life in that 
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most laborious and tedious of tasks? It was a long and bitter 
struggle, but when she had once decided that it was duty, she 
entered upon it with energy and apparent cheerfulness. A situa- 
tion was early obtained, for her talents were so well known and 
appreciated, that her services were eagerly sought, and commanded 
a high recompense. When all the arrangements were completed, 
she informed her mother of her intended removal. Mrs. Willard 
listened in the greatest astonishment. She knew that Margaret’s 
trials had effected a great change inher character, but she did not 
know that her poetic child wgs capable of making so great a sacri- 
fice. At first she opposed it, for she could not bear to let Margaret 
suffer all the hardships that she knew she must endure. But 
Margaret’s entreaties overcame her objections, and she prepared 
to enter upon the trying scene of her new duties. 

“Who can number the sighs and heart-aches, the burning tears, 
the eager longing for home, and for one familiar face, the despon- 
dency and weariness of spirit that racked that gentle bosom, as 
day after day, in her deep mourning dress, she patiently and 
meekly pursued her tiresome round of duties. But he who 
patiently and unweariedly walketh in the path of duty, shall 
sooner or later meet with his reward. So by degrees peace stole 
into Margaret’s breast, and actively and even cheerfully did she 
engage in those duties at first so wearisome and laborious. She 
usually passed the summer months at home, and each year I per- 
ceived that she was more cheerful. Her smiles were less pensive 
and her sighs less frequent. ‘Truly the furnace had purified her 
as silver purifies seven times. For ten long years did Margaret 
pursue the laborious path she had marked out for herself. Then 
having amassed a handsome little fortune as the fruit of her in- 
dustry, she returned once more to dwell with us. Ten years had 
made a great change in her. She who went from us, a pale, de!i- 
cate, heart-broken girl, returned an energetic, intellectual woman, 
an earnest and sincere christian. 

“ Would that I could here cease, but there is yet another page 
of deceit and ingratitude, of suffering and sorrow to relate before I 
can close. And where was Herbert Berkly ? The ten years that 
had been spent by Margaret in self-denial, and unwearied toil, 
Herbert passed in France, participating in all the frivolities and 
dissipations of Paris. He was eminently successful in business, 
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and at the lapse of ten years he also returned to his native home. 
He still retained that elegance of person, and fascination of man- 
ner, that had distinguished him in youth, and these united to a 
large fortune, rendered him a favorite in fashionable society.— 
And while Margaret was engaged in the various duties of her 
station, he freely indulged in all the gaieties and dissipations of —. 

“ Eleanor Bradley was now a young lady. She was fully as 
beautiful as she had promised to be in her childhood. She was 
tall, slender and graceful, with clear dark complexion, large soft 
black eyes, raven hair, and an elegant outline of features. And 
her character too was but little changed. There was the same 
affectionate disposition, and poetic temperament, the same want 
of firm principle and strength of character. Such was Eleanor 
Bradley, when in her twentieth year she met Herbert Berkly, in 
the city of , where she was spending a few weeks with a 
friend. He was charmed with her beauty and elegance of man- 
ner, and eagerly sought her society. She had heard the story of 
his faithlessness to Margaret, from Mrs. Willard, so that she was not 
ignorant of his true character. But instead of shunning his society, 
she listened to the honied accents of his lips. And with shame I 
say it, she was so destitute of principle, as to return the love of 
one who had so basely deserted her benefactor. At first she feebly 
struggled against it, but her principles were weak, and she yielded 
to Herbert’s solicitations to fly from her home and marry him. In 
the dead of night she left the cottage, dropping a note on her aunt’s 
dressing-table, hurriedly stating what she had done, and implor- 
ing her forgiveness. It was a great blow to the whole family, 
and especially to Margaret, to learn that Eleanor, the adopted 
sister of her love, the child of her tender care, had so basely de- 
serted her. But she uttered not one word of reproach, and while 
others loudly condemned Eleanor, she wept in silence. 

“ Eleanor was married in ——, and then accompanied her hus- 
band to the South, where she remained two years. During that 
time affairs went on quietly in the Willard family. Margaret 
devoted herself to teaching her brothers and sisters, relieving her 
mother of the household cares, and doing good to all around her. 
At length on a wild stormy evening, when Margaret was sitting 
with her mother by the fire-side, listening to the raging of the 
elements without, a servant brought her a note from old Mr. Sey- 
mour, saying, that Mr. and Mrs. Berkly were at the village hotel, 
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and Eleanor was in dying circumstances, and implored him to 
send for Margaret. Margaret hastily arose, giving the note to her 
mother, and followed the messenger. In a little room at the vil- 
lage inn, on a low bed, lay Eleanor Berkly. The flickering light 
of a pale lamp revealed the person of Herbert, standing by her 
side, while Mr. Seymour knelt in prayer. The storm beat vio- 
lently against the window, while the howling wind whistled 
through the trees. Margaret entered the room with noiseless step, 
and took her place opposite to Herbert. As Mr. Seymour arose 
from prayer, Herbert glanced towards Margaret, and their eyes 
met. ‘T'welve years had passed since they sat together, beneath 
the old trees in front of the cottage-door—and now! The retro- 
spect of the past well nigh overcame Margaret—a death-like palor 
spread itself over her countenance, but clinging to a chair for sup- 
port, she recovered herself, and bending over Eleanor, murmured 
her name. Eleanor unclosed her eyes, and gazed at Margaret, 
but how changed was she! Her countenance was pale and 
ghastly—her brilliant eyes, sunken, but brilliant still—her dark 
hair was thrown aside, and exposed her marble brow, soon to be 
cold in death. Painfully struck with the change in Eleanor, 
Margaret turned her head aside to conceal her emotion, but 
Eleanor took her hand, and in low and faltering accents said,— 

“*Tam glad that you have come, Margaret, for you see my 
time is short—J must soon have done with earth. But I would 
ask you to forgive me. I cannot say all that I would; but, for- 
give—forgive.’ 

“'Tenderly Margaret bent over her, and assured her of her per- 
fect forgiveness and love. ‘And for my sake, Margaret,’ said 
Eleanor, ‘ forgive Herbert.’ Margaret covered her face with her 
hands, but again controlling herself, she said—‘ What would you, 
dearest Eleanor?’ ‘Forgive!’ again she murmured, her eyes 
wandering toward Herbert. Margaret held forth her hand, as she 
said—‘ Herbert, I fully and freely forgive you ! 

“There was no glance of reproach in her eye, no accent of bit- 
terness in her voice, but those simple words sunk deep into Her- 
bert’s soul—and covering his face with his hands, he groaned 
bitterly. ‘ Margaret,’ said Eleanor, ‘tell them to bring my child.’ 
A nurse stepped forward with an infant of a few weeks old in her 
arms. Margaret took it from her, and held it to the dying mother. 
She kissed it, and then said, ‘promise me, Margaret, to care for 
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my poor little child, when I am gone.’ Margaret took the infant 
in her arms, and promised to love it as herown. ‘ God bless you,’ 
said Eleanor, ‘you have cheered my dying hour. She then 
turned towards her husband, murmured a few words in his ear, 
and placed her hands in his. At her request Mr. Seymour read 
one of the prayers appointed for the dying. When he ceased, she 
faintly breathed, ‘I thank you, now farewell!’ She gradually 
sank into a lethargy, which lasted all night. Mr. Seymour, Mar- 
garet, Herbert and the nurse watched in silence beside her, and 
as the first grev tints of morning dawned in the east, Eleanor 
entered the spirit land. 

“ Who can attempt to describe the agony and remorse of Her- 
bert’s soul in the dreary days that followed! In the emphatic 
words of scripture, ‘ his sin had found him out ;’ and there was no 
peace for his guilty conscience. After Eleanor’s funeral, he sent 
for Margaret to come and see him. He was very pale, but com- 
posed. ‘I would ask you, Miss Willard,’ said he, ‘if you will 
fulfil Eleanor’s request, and take charge of my child during my 
absence from this country? Margaret assured him that she 
would, and he agreed to send the nurse and child to the cottage 
the next day. As she rose to Jeave the room, he took her hand, 
and said, ‘Eleanor asked you to forgive me for her sake. We 
shall never meet again, and I would ask it for my own.’ Margaret 
‘gently answered, ‘ Herbert, I have freely and fully forgiven you, 
and may God bless you, and spare you long to your little child.’ 
‘No, my days are numbered,’ said he. ‘I go hence to return no 
more—but let me have your prayers, Margaret, for God's forgive- 
ness and his mercy—farewell ! 

“The next day he sent the nurse and child to the cottage, and 
in a few weeks embarked for Italy. His friends heard nothing of 
the wanderer, until six months after his departure, his death was 
announced in an English paper. Shortly after a letter arrived 
from the clergyman who attended him, giving an account of his 
sickness and death. The minister added that ‘ he appeared truly 
penitent for his past life, and died in humble trust in Christ.’ 

“Thus ended the life of Herbert Berkly. May we not hope 
that he truly repented and found mercy? Margaret has nobly 
fulfilled her promise to Eleanor. She cherishes little Amy with 
the greatest tenderness and love. She has received many excel- 
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lent offers of marriage, but I am sure that she will never connect 
herself with any one. Is she not, Ada, truly one of those of whom 
‘tis said, ‘ they are angels in disguise ? ” 





HAOLIAN HARP AT NIGHT. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Now joy and sorrow smile and weep in dreams; 
Kind Earth, forgetful, bathes in Lethe’s wave ;— 
But still the dome of slumbering Nature seems 
Peopled with winds trooped forth from olus’ cave. 


Each breeze in airy dance luxurious floats— 
O’er forest, sea, and mountain rings its song; 

Then flies, and leaves its sweet deserted notes 
To fade and die, sequestered vales among. 


But though the winds thus suddenly forsake 
The lovely whispers of the forest leaves, 
The tuneful ripple of the limpid lake, 
Or sea-roar, when the storm vast waves upheaves, 


There is an instrument of dulcet sound, 

That wandering breezes love to linger near ; 
That scatters witching harmonies around ;— 

Now swells triumphant, and now starts the tear! 


Harp! that wooest winds of Heaven, 
By their gentle breathing fanned, 

Sing! methinks to thee ’tis given 
Thoughts to sing of Spirit land! 


Hark! I hear thee murmur faintly; . 
Faintly, Jike’a mourner’s prayer: 

Tones all heavenly, pure and saintly, 
Saintly as a seraph’s are ; 


And methinks thou sadly singest 
Words I would, but cannot speak ; 
Griefful memories thou bringest 
Of low voices, mournful, meek. 


Still tremulous and low! 
All silent now! 
Those voices faded 80 
They’re silent now— 
Silent now! 
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Hark! from depths of silence welling, 
Joyous harmonies arise ! 

Tone o’er tone triumphant swelling, 
Higher, higher toward the skies ! 


Minding me of happy voices, 
Jubilant amid the past; 

Now, like these thy strain rejoices, 
Ah! too happy long to last! 


Fading even as I listen— 
Tone departeth after tone; 

All Earth’s songs of joy thus hasten, 
Just approach us, and are gone! 


Hark! murmuring sad and low! 
All silent now! 
Glad voices faded so 
They’re silent now! 
Silent now! 


Is the spirit-harp forsaken ? 

List! dim echoes strange and wild ! 
Chords unearthly now awaken 

Each, a wandering fancy’s child— 


Such the strains a dream revealeth, 
When the spirit, free to roam, 

From the closing portals stealeth 
Of its little earthly home ! 


Strains to make a seraph listen 
Ceased the while his harp of gold; 

Music as of stars that glisten, 
Morning stars that sang of old. 


This eyanescent too ? 
All silent now! 
Dreams, vanished like the dew, 
Are silent now— 
Silent now !— 


What tales these airy harpists might unfold 

Cf all the climes where they have wandered free ; 
Tales of the sea, the plain, and forest old— 

Of Joy and Grief, of Love and Enmity ! 


Now comes a breeze to strike thy trembling strings, 
Fraught with heart rending groan and sob and sigh ;— 
And as each note of sorrow thrills, it wrings 
A tear-drop from the sympathizing eye. 











LINES TO A CHILD. 


And now from far a gale comes sweeping on ! 
Vibrations rapid, free, a hymn resound 

That tells of noble deeds, and freedom won; 
Speeding the life-tide in a swifter round! 


Thus, ’mid the dark and stilly hours of night 
Thy music murmurs, swells, and bursts away ; 
Plaints, hymns, and peans varying like the light 
Dim or resplendent of th’ Aurora’s play.— 


Sweet Harp! too pure thy tones to cease with Earth! 
Thou dost prelude the songs of Heavenly choirs, 
Begun by angel hosts, at Jesus’ birth, 
And ever ringing from their golden lyres! 





LINES ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


Farr child! on whose untroubled brow 
No line of sorrow yet appears— 

Thy look so sweet and joyous now 
Must feel the weight of after years. 


Could prayer dispel the cloud of woe 
That soon or late wraps ev’ry heart, 

Thy smile should wear its wonted glow, 
Thine eye its light till life should part. 


And thine should be a joyous way, 
So strew’d with flowers on ev’ry hand— 
Thou shouldst not deem thy journey lay 
Through such a dark and troubled land. 


No sky should o’er thy pathway bend, 

But one whose smile was ever bright— 
Nor should a disappointment tend 

To cloud thine eye or dim its light. 


Sweet child! may truth its strength impart, 
When launch’d upon the sea of life, 
And thou with calm and trusting heart 
Be ready for the certain strife. 








i a] 
THE DEFAULTER. 


BY W. A. SLEEPER. 


“} rHovucut I saw Frederick going away this morning: has 
he left?” enquired Mr. Felch of Mr. Weston, as he stepped into 
his shop. “ Yes,” was the reply, “he has gone, and though I 
did not turn him away, I advised him never to come home again 
till he had effected a complete reformation in his character. A 
son of mine a defaulter, and a swindler! the thought drives me 
almost to madness. I have spared no pains in his education, in 
giving him proper associates, and I have been as careful to instil 
into his mind correct moral principles, and to show him their im- 
portance, as an anxious parent could be ; and when he arrived at 
a suitable age, through considerable exertion, I succeeded in 
obtaining a situation for him of which any young man ought to 
be proud—a situation of trust and honor ; and now you see how 
he has repaid me for my toil and solicitude ; such conduct is 
enough to break the stoutest heart.” 

“Tam aware,” replied Mr. Felch, “that this is a very severe 
affliction, one which must weigh heavily upon you—still I think 
there is room for consolation, and that your son may yet be re- 
claimed, and become an upright and worthy member of society.” 

“ Alas! it is much easier to hope and say that, than to accom- 
plish it.” 

“] admit that it is rather a difficult task—still I am very con- 
fident that it can be done. As you say, Mr. Weston, you have 
apparently spared no pains to give your son a good moral char- 
acter, and I trust that your efforts have not been in vain, for till 
his recent error his conduct was as good as that of any of his 
associates ; he has manifested no depraved or vicious tendencies 
of a marked nature, but has always shown a due regard for truth, 
and has been generally esteemed—but now, when those com- 
panions who were the objects of no more confidence and regard 
than he, are occupying places of trust with credit to themselves, 
he is an outcast. Now there must be some cause for this, and I 
hope you will not consider me as wishing to injure your feelings 
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when I say, that is my humble opinioh you are very intimately 
connected with that cause.” 

“ What! do you mean to accuse me of causing his ruin 2” 

“ By no means, but while I give you due credit for all that you 
have done, allow me to tell you that I cannot help thinking that 
when you obtained the situation for him, which he has just left 
with dishonor, you did him a serious injury.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“J will do so; and I think the error the same in your case, 
that it is in hundreds of others. 'The amount of moral instruction 
bestowed upon those under their charge by parents and guardians, 
is perhaps sufficient, but they do not use proper discrimination in 
imparting it; they seem to forget that all have not the same 
strength and susceptibility to moral impressions, but endeavor to 
educate them all by one standard. But those differences of char- 
acter do exist, and often produce lamentable consequences in after 
life. Many a man has sustained an unimpeachable character for 
years, and would have continued to do so through his whole life, 
had he remained under ordinary circumstances—but unfortu- 
nately, he is placed in a position where temptation assails him, 
and he falls, bringing disgrace upon himself and sorrow upon his 
friends. Now the man had not been corrupt all his days, but 
there were points in his character which were not powerful 
enough to withstand the evil influences brought to bear upon 
them. You recollect how astonished my friends were when I 
procured that situation, so similar to the one filled by your son, 
for my younger one. They thought I did wrong in not giving it 
to the elder, as his intellectual capacities better fitted him for it 
than his brother. I admit that they did, but if he had taken it, I 
have not the least doubt but he would have been now, like yours, 
a defaulter. I have observed their actions many hours with the 
closest scrutiny, and under a great variety of circumstances, and 
whenever I committed any thing to their charge, and told them 
they must not leave it, the answer invariably given by the younger 
to the solicitations of his playfellows was, ‘ It will not be right— 
I shall not go, while the elder as invariably said, ‘What will 
father say ? or ‘ what will folks think of me if they should know 
it? and he not unfrequently yielded to their persuasions. Now 
that child’s character, taken as a whole, was quite as good as the 
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other's, but it is obvious that the same culture would not do for 
each, and that if he were placed in some positions, those elements 
already relatively weak would be made more so, while those in 
the ascendancy would have their activity increased by external 
incentives, and he would fall,—consequently, I have kept him 
near me, that I might develope and strengthen those faculties 
which need such aid, and to keep him free from temptation till he 
can meet it uninjured.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Weston, “I must confess I never considered 
this subject in such a light before ; and I think you were right in 
telling me that I was the cause of his disgrace, but what shall I 
do now ?” 

“T do not exonerate him, or any others similarly situated, for 
they have something to do themselves in the formation of their 
characters ; but you perceive that it will be much easier for them 
if they receive proper aid. But in answer to your enquiry, I would 
suggest that you immediately send for your son to come home, 
and place him in a position where those faculties which are now 
too active will have nothing to stimulate them, while the weaker 
ones are strengthened, and I think you will live to see him 
entirely reformed, and a blessing to your declining years.” 

“T will adopt your advice at once, and carry it out to the best 
of my abilities.” 

He did so—his son was saved from ruin, and he had his own 
reward in seeing him entirely restored to the esteem and confidence 
of society, and in becoming the recipient of those filial attentions 
and kindnesses which do so much towards making peaceful and 
happy the eve of life. 





HEAVENLY ATTACHMENTS. 


‘rue love of our fellow-creatures should hardly attach us to 
the world, for if we consider it, it will be found that the greater 
number of those we have loved most are gathered into eternity ; 
so that it is but exile from them that we covet, when we would 
prolong our stay here. 








SAD THOUGHTS ON PARTING, 


BY MRS. S. M. CLARKE. 


A coup o’ercasts my soul, gloomy and wild, 

And pregnant with the weighty drops of grief, 
Drawn from my nature’s deep by the warm beams 
Of love, that erst had scintilated through 

The sea of thought, illuming its dull waves! 

And, ever and anon; a sudden shock 

Electrifies my frame, as it were charged 

With lightning thoughts to torture me at will, 
That, flashing down each quivering nerve sensate, 
Destroys the consciousness of aught save pain. 


A cloud is on my soul !—Why comes it there 
To dim the brightness of my future years? 
Is’t the forecasting of the final hour 
When I must part from thee, beloved, from thee ? 
When I, no more, can look upon thy form, 
Thy manly form, in all its glorious strength ; 
Thy massive brow, with its deep, earnest thought; 
No more the pressure feel of thy warm hand; 
When I can gaze, no more, with rapturous joy, 
Into thine eyes’ pure depth, and read the love 
Unspoken there for me ; no more can hear 
Thy rich melodious voice, that thrills my breast, 
Saving in echoes mournful from my heart ? 

It is! it is! the shadow on my soul 
Is but a prelude to the night of gloom, 
That will my spirit shroud in deepening folds, 
When I must part from thee, beloved, from thee! 


Oh! as long months and years will slowly pass 
Adown the gloomy, floodless stream of time, 
And I shall gain a momentary joy— 

A look, a tone, familiar, once, and dear— 
From retrospection, as they glide away, 
How shall I yearn to see thee, hear thy voice, 
As in the happy past—alas! in vain ;— 
More painful will the yearning deep become 
As fainter the dim outline of thy form 
Wears through the mist of years. 

But morn, at last, 
Will break for me! the morning of the grave; 
And, the deep anguish passed, the parting o’er, 
I shall rejoin thee, dearest, in the light, 
The fadeless light of Heaven, 














AN EXAMPLE OF TRUE COURAGE. 


FROM THE FRENCH.—BY ANNA. 


2 

Tat sad code of honor, which each day causes the blood of 
some victim to flow, and condemns the vanquisher to lasting un- 
happiness, is so deeply rooted in our minds, that we can find but 
few men who dare uphold the conduct of those who would rather 
be a mark for the contempt and sarcasm of the world, than burden 
their consciences with the murder of one of their fellow-men. 

But we will relate to our readers the conduct of a wise and 
good man, who had firmness enough to resist this barbarous 
prejudice, and at the same time could prove to his enemies that 
he knew how to be brave. 

The name of this honorable man was Henri de Montigny. 
He resided in a town in Provence, where he filled an important 
public oflice. By his courteous manners and the virtues that he 
delighted in practising, he had obtained the affection and esteem 
of all who knew him. Although accustomed to mingle in the 
highest ranks of society, where this sad code of honor is generally 
advocated, he never hesitated openly to express his opinion on the 
subject of duelling, a custom which he held in abhorrence, and 
which he openly reprobated as one most fatal to the repose of 
families, and most strongly opposed to religion and morality. 

Some giddy young men, aware of his sentiments on this sub- 
ject, and attributing them to a want of courage, resolved to force 
M. de Montigny to fight, and thus acquire the right of amusing 
themselves at the expense of his principles. One of these youths 
having joined him one evening upon a public promenade, where 
many persons were assembled, endeavored to irritate him by such 
insulting language, that any one, less firm in his resolution, 
would have believed himself obliged to demand satisfaction. M. 
de Montigny, superior to such a weakness, testified only coolness 
and contempt towards his opponent, and even when challenged 
by him refused to fight. Some of Montigny’s friends now ap- 
proached, and beseeched him to revenge his imsulted honor, re- 
marking to him that a continued refusal on his part, would render 
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him the talk of the whole town, and expose him to repeated at- 
tacks of this nature from impertinent young men. But nothing 
could move this estimable man, who determined to remain faith- 
ful to his principles. 

“ My honor,” he replied to hig friends, “ does not depend on the 
opinion of a youth, misled by a barbarous prejudice, that violates 
all the laws of religion and humanity. I will not disgrace my- 
self in my own eyes by committing an act that both my reason 
and heart condemn. If this person, who has just insulted me, 
wishes my life and ventures to attack me, I shall consider him as 
an assassin, and shall know how to defend myself. But other- 
wise his injuries cannot reach me ; they are beneath my notice.” 

As he said this, he made his way with dignity through the 
crowd that surrounded him, and slowly took the street that led to 
his residence, without being in the least disturbed by the bitter 
and sarcastic remarks that were made by the authors of this 
shameful scene. 

As M. de Montigny was at some distance from his home, the 
night was considerably advanced by the time that he reached a 
retired street in the neighborhood of his hotel. He had hardly 
entered it, when he heard the hurried steps of a man behind him. 
Upon turning, he instantly recognized the person who had so 
grossly insulted him a short time previous. 

“ Coward! defend yourself!” exclaimed the furious young man, 
extending to him one of two naked swords that he held in his 
hand, “1 will have your life, or you must take mine.” 

“ Neither will happen,” replied M. de Montigny, guarding him- 
self with his cane. 

“ Do you refuse this weapon ?” exclaimed the other. 

“ Why should I accept it? This is all that I need.” 

At the same time he dexterously and adroitly warded off with 
his cane the blows that his adversary directed towards him, and. 
after a few minutes the latter was disarmed. 

At this moment persons carrying lights were seen approaching 
them. “ Withdraw, sir!” said Henri de Montigny to his enemy 
whom he had just overcome. “It was your intention to slay me 
or force me to slay you, and I could denounce you as.a murderer, 
but it is sufficient for me that I have defeated your purpose. May 
this serve as a lesson to you, and may your heart be touched with 
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remorse.” . He then turned quietly away, and soon reached his 
hotel, which he entered without informing any one of his evening’s 
adventure. 

The next day, on visiting at some of the houses which he was 
accustomed to frequent, M. de Montigny judged from the mock- 
ing smiles of which he appeared to be the object, that his enemy 
had not dared to acknowledge what had passed, but he, too gener. 
ous to divulge it, still replied to the different sarcasms that many 
directed towards him, only by cool contempt, and at last succeeded 
in silencing even those who seemed the most disposed to ridicule 
him. 

One evening, when the foregoing adventure had almost esca- 
ped his memory, just as M. de Montigny had retired for the night, 
he heard the sound of an alarm clock which announced a fire. 
He rose, hastily drew on his clothes, awoke his servants, and 
hurried with them to the scene of destruction. Several buildings 
at one extremity of the town were enveloped in flames. Women 
and children were running through the street, weeping and scream- 
ing with terror. On reaching the spot, Henri de Montigny imme- 
diately animated by his example the courage of those who accom. 
panied him. He and his domestics threw themselves in the 
midst of the greatest danger, and after much difficulty succeeded 
in rescuing many of the individuals who occupied the buildings 
where the fire burned the most furiously. 

In the midst of his generous exertions new cries were heard. 
“ Oh, poor man, he will perish !” said a thousand frightened voices : 
“how is it possible to savehim? ‘The fire has already reached 
the staircase which leads to his apartment.” 

“T will give ten thousand francs to the one who will rescue 
that unfortunate being,” exclaimed M. de Montigny in his turn, 
but seeing that no person accepted his offer, he sprang through 
the midst of the flames, up the tottering staircase, that had been 
pointed out to him, and which led to the old man’s room. On 
reaching it, our hero seized him in his arms, bore him out of the 
house, and arrived safely with his charge in the midst of the crowd 
of spectators who received him with shouts of praise ! 

Until this moment, M. de Montigny was ignorant who the per- 
son was for whom he had so generously exposed his life, but at 
‘he instant when he placed his precious burden on the ground, a 
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young man made his way quickly through the crowd, clasped 
the old man to his bosom, and sobbing violently said—“ Oh, my 
father! my dear father! have I arrived too late to save you! Is 
it to another I owe your preservation!” As he said this, he 
turned suddenly to thank the person to whom he was indebted for 
his father’s safety, looked steadily at M. de Montigny a few min- 
‘ites, and then fell on his knees, exclaiming— What ! is it you, 
sir? are you the one who has saved my father’s life, and I—I 
would have taken yours! Ah, can you ever pardon me? You 
have indeed given me an example of noble disinterestedness and 
true courage. For me there remains no feeling but remorse. In 
my own eyes I am a miserable and dishonored man.” 

“ And in mine,” interrupted Henri de Montigny quickly, for he 
had recognized his former enemy, “a young man is the more wor- 
thy of esteem when he acknowledges his faults with candor, and 
earnestly strives to repair them.” 

Taking advantage of the embarrassment of the other on hear- 
ing himself thus addressed, M. de Montigny ordered his servants 
to conduct the old man to his hotel. He forced the son to accom- 
‘pany him thither also, treated them both with the most delicate 
attention, and after a while induced them to accept from his hands 
the means to repair their loss. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that henceforth M. de Montigny 
became an object of peculiar veneration in the town where he re- 
sided. He had given a convincing proof of true generosity and 
courage, and his conduct tended much to abolish that cruel code 
of honor, to which no man can be subservient without breaking 
the most sacred duties. 





WE may be in a sort of bondage to others because they have 
power over us, and we are under duty to them; but the most 
common and contemptible of all bondage, is that when we run 
our feelings and tastes into a mere conformity with others, as 
though there were no out-goings of reason in us, and life were all 
an outside, a thing to be looked on. 
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WE’LL MEET.AGAIN. 


BY ISABELLA M’ELROY. 


WE meet upon this earthly shore, 
Those whom we dearly love,— 
When shall we meet to part no more ? 

When shall we meet above ? 


We meet, to bid the sad farewell ; 
To love—to sigh—to part,— 
Alas! how soon the sweetest spell 

Is driven from the heart. 


Our dearest earthly ties must break, 
Death will destroy the best: 

Our dearest earthly hopes are vain, 
On them we cannot rest. 


The fairest flowers we fondly love, 
How soon their beauty dies! 
But purer they will bloom above, 
In bowers of Paradise. 


In that bright, happy land afar, 
We'll find the loved—the lost; 

And nvught our happiness can mar, 
When life’s rough sea is crossed. 


And there, from pain and sorrow free 
We'll rest forevermore, 

For sin and death can never be 
Upon that peaceful shore. 


There love so pure, so rich, so deep, 
Fills every heart with joy; 

Faith shall its full fruition reap, 
For doubt can ne’er annoy. 


We'll meet again—when storms are o’er, 
The ills of life all past, 

Where partings rend the heart no more, 
We'll meet—we’ll meet at last. 


Philadelphia, 1850. 








LITTLE JANE. 


BY ALICE CRAIG. 


“ But never, in her varied sphere, 

[s woman to the heart more dear, 
Than when her homely task she plies 
With cheerful duty in her eyes; 
And—every lowly path well trod— 
Looks meekly upward to her God.” 


A one horse carriage, in which sat an elderly gentleman of 
benevolent countenance, was slowly winding up a mountain road, 
in one of the northern counties of the State of A young 
lady, who had evidently preferred to exercise her own active 
limbs, in conquering the steep ascent, rather than remain a tax on 
the strength of the toiling horse, was walking near the carriage, 
pausing and turning, now and then, to gaze, with admiring eyes, 
on the picturesque scenery around and beneath her. Suddenly a 
gush of song, in a loud but childish voice, broke from the wood, 
_ and, borne on the clear breeze, seemed repeated by a hundred 
voices among the echoing hills. So deep, until this moment, had 
been the silence, so profound had appeared the solitude of the 
rugged forest scene, that the young traveller had forgotton the 
possible proximity of human habitations, and, for a moment, 
aimost doubted whether those sweet, wild notes were uttered by 
a songstress of mortal mould, or a more erial tenant of the moun- 
tain shades. Looking, however, intently into the wood, she dis- 
covered the proprietor of the voice which was thus startling echo 
from her slumbers, in the form of a little girl, who was standing 
against a low fence, at no great distance, balancing a pail of water 
on the topmost bar—apparently for the purpose of allowing herself 
to rest a few moments—which moments she was improving by 
pouring forth, in the gaiety of her heart, a strain of ringing, bird- 
like melody, which could not have been listened to, unmoved, by 
a hearer less “ alive to feeling’s gentle smart” than was Mary C. 
She continued to watch the unconscious vocalist until the song 
was ended, the pail dexterously lowered to the ground, the fence 
lightly scaled, and the burthen resumed on the side nearest the 
road. As the little “drawer of water” approached and caught 
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sight of the young lady, she paused, rested her pail on a stump, 
and dropped a courtesy, as children “in the country” were, on a 
time, wont to do, on meeting a stranger. She was clad in a 
coarse homespun frock, and had neither bonnet on her head nor 
shoes on her feet ; her arms, also, were bare, and prowned by ex- 
posure—her hair was very long, and hung in tangled masses over 
her face and shoulders ; her tiny hands were so hardened and 
disfigured by toil that they appeared to Mary’s pitying eyes to 
resemble talons, rather than the delicate members proper to her 
age and nature. Altogether, she presented such a picture of rigor- 
ously-dealt-with childhood as Miss C. had never before looked 
upon—yet, when addressed, she threw back her matted tresses 
and met the stranger’s gaze with a look of such intelligence, and 
replied to her questions with such correctness of expression and 
propriety of manner as heightened the surprise and interest which 
her warbling voice had already created. “She was,” she said, 
“bringing water from a spring that was just out of sight in the 
woods, for her cousin, with whom she lived, and whose house 
might easily be seen from where she stood, but for that large rock 
and those chestnut trees.” 

“But,” said Miss C., “your pail is large, and, full of water, 
must be heavy ; that is a long way to carry it.” 

“am used to it, ma’am, and do not mind it much ; I go to the 
spring several times a day.” 

“ Are your parents dead, that you live with your cousin ?” 

“ No, ma’am; they live a few miles off: but our family is very 
large—I have ten brothers and sisters: all of us who are old 
enough, live away from home. Father is poor, and, as mother is 
sickly, he has to work very hard to take care of her, and of the 
little ones who can do nothing to help themselves. When I am 
larger, I shall live with people who are richer, and can afford to 
pay me for my work.” 

“ Did your cousin teach you to sing ?” 

“T learned, first, of my mother—and, this summer, I have gone 
every week, when the weather has been pleasant, to Mr. Green’s 
Sabbath-school, at S——, four miles from here, where I have 
learned to read and to sing hymns. I love to sing.” 

Do you never get tired, and wish you had not towork so hard?” 

* Not often ; whenever I do feel a little tired, I think of what I 
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heard Mr. Green say, the first time I went to Sabbath-school : ‘our 
heavenly Father,’ he told us, ‘seldom appoints us greater tasks 
than we are able, and should be willing to perform,—or I repeat 
the pretty song I was just now singing, about the busy bee; and 
then, all I wish is to be stronger, and able to earn money and 
help father and mother.” 

“ Jane !” screamed a sharp voice, close at hand. Jane removed 
her pail from the stump, courtsied once more to the now admiring 
Mary, and disappeared among the rocks. 


“ Farewell, sweet wanderer of the wood, 
Ym sure your little heart is good,” 


half said, half sang the young lady, as she quickened her steps 
to overtake her father’s carriage. 

Summer, autumn, and a long and stern winter had passed 
away—the sun of smiling May was shining over us, and the two 
younger sisters of Mary C. were leaving home for “ boarding 
school.” ‘“ How desolate the house will seem—how lonely I shall 
feel,” thought Mary, who, for two or three years, had superin- 
tended her sister’s studies. “I almost wish some beneficent fairy 
would place another sister by my side, to claim and to sweeten 
my cares during the absence of these dear girls.” 

The voice of little Caroline, who was singing in a distant apart- 
ment, rose on her ear at this moment, and awoke a train of recol- 
lections particularly consonant with her present thoughts. She 
pursued her soliloquy. 

“ Carrie’s voice nearly equals that of little Jane. I wonder how 
she has fared since I saw her. Hardly enough, no doubt, poor 
child. It must be hard, for a being endowed with such capacities 
of thought and feeling, to be constantly associated with, and in 
the power of, people like those among whom she lives. Would 
not it be delightful to have her with us, a year or two? I should 
so love to observe and assist the development of such a mind as 
hers.” 

The idea which thus suggested itself assumed, in another mo- 
ment, the outline of a practicable scheme. Promptness of action 
was Mary’s characteristic. She consulted her father, and he did 
not discourage her project—her mother heartily promoted it. A 
few weeks afterward, the resolute girl, accompanied by a friend 
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and conveyed in the same carriage, was again bending her course 
in the direction of Mount H. Having first sought out Jane’s 
parents, and secured their assent to her wishes, she proceeded in 
quest of the residence of her intended protege. In a rude log 
hovel, tenanted by human beings almost as uncultivated, and, 
with the one exception, scarcely more inviting than the rocks 
which surrounded them, she found the object of her adventure, 
and made known her errand. She was listened to with evident 
displeasure by the cousins, but by Jane herself with unqualified 
joy. ‘The removal was soon arranged ; the leave-taking was a 
sullen one on the part of the relatives, and tearful on that of the 
little girl—whose affectionate nature, harshly as she had been 
treated, forbade a cold separation from those under whose roof 
she had so long found a home. 

The transfer of this mountain flower from the chilling atmos- 
phere which had repressed her youthful bloom, to a garden where 
the genial influence of kindness, example, and discreet commen- 
dation encouraged her efforts at self-culture, led to happier results 
than even Mary had anticipated. The young stranger enlivened 
the home to which she had been introduced by her innocent gaiety, 
and engaged the affection of its inmates by her gentleness of tem- 
per, her eagerness to oblige, and her gratitude for the most trifling 
kindness. Her facility in acquiring knowledge was so great, that 
Mary found the plan of tuition which she had proposed to herself 
altogether at fault. Her pupil demanded only books, and permis- 
sion to study. Jane was meek and docile, and never repelled 
instruction, but listened to it with delight ; though she required 
to be guided in her progress, rather than taught. A marked im- 
provement in external particulars, also, was soon visible. She 
was not beautiful—she never became so ; yet, when Mary’s sisters, 
who had heard of the little songstress of the mountain, and knew 
that she was now an inmate of their father’s house, first saw her, 
after the lapse of a year from the time of her coming to dwell 
there—they were surprised by her graceful and pleasing appear- 
ance. Her locks of matted hair were metamorphosed into shining 
curls ; her figure, no longer bent by carrying weights too- great for 
her strength, had become straight and pliant—her embrowned 
complexion was now fair and ruddy, and her blue eyes expressed 
both intellect and sensibility—while her manner charmed by its 
artless freedom. 
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A year had been named as the term of her sojourn with her patron- 
ess; but none of us—for, reader, I was one_of the sisters alluded to 
—could endure the thought of losing her—she was so agreeable and 
so useful. She had clearly constituted herself one of the links in 
our chain of love ; and we could as cheerfully have decided to take 
leave of each other, as of our busy bee—for so she was designated, 
as much in compliment to her untiring industry, as in playful allu- 
sion to the favorite song of her childhood. Another and another 
year, until four had glided away, she remained with us ; then, one 
of her sisters, who had married, and was about to emigrate with her 
husband to the west, expressed a wish to take Jane with her. We 
objected, of course ; but the sister’s health was delicate, and herclaim 
superior to ours. For the five succeeding years, our only intercourse 
with Jane was such as might be conducted by letter. At length, 
she wrote that her sister no longer demanded her exclusive atten- 
tion, and that her heart yearned toward the friends of her childhood ; 
‘ would we receive her,’ she asked, ‘should she come to us again ? 
Our reply need not be written. A few weeks more, and we were 
eagerly looking for the return of our wanderer, when another let- 
ter—not from Jane, but from one of her friends, informed us that 
she was—married! What could it mean—and why had she 
written as she had ? - We resumed the letter, which soon satisfied 
our curiosity. Jane’s exemplary life and unassuming graces of 
mind and person had not failed to win the notice and admiration 
of those with whom she was called to associate ; one of these, a 
gentleman of intelligence and piety, on hearing that she was about 
tqreturn to her former friends, became suddenly aware that her 
departure would materially affect his own happiness. He speedily 
sought an interview with the young lady, informed her of the dis- 
covery that he had made, and succeeded in persuading her, first, 
to relinquish her project of an immediate return to M , and, 
eventually, to accept “his heart, his hand, and a share of his 
worldly substance.” 

I have lately returned from a visit to our sweet-voiced friend— 
one of the most gratifying which it has ever been my fortune to 
make. I did not, it is true, find my favorite living, like a heroine 
of romance, in a palace of light, elevated above the reach of mortal 
eares and sorrows ; but I found her the mistress of a comfortable 
home—an honored wife, a happy and esteemed member of society. 
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I found her exercising, in an eminent degree, that influence which 
2 woman of cultivated intellect, of cheerful, benevolent spirit, and 
useful habits, may always attain, to some extent at least, over 
those who move within her sphere of action. 

Among many admirable arrangements in her domestic economy 
—for her husband acknowledged that most of the plans which I 
extolled were hers—I remarked that a numerous fraternity of 
bees were provided with the most improved accommodations, and 
evidently favored with peculiar attentions. 

“'These are Jane’s pets,” said Mr. 8. “They were once mine, 
but she has relieved me of the duty of caring for them, and now, 
they might complain, with good reason, of my entire neglect, if 
I did not, occasionally, accompany her to visit them. The song 
of my household bee is so much more musical to my ear, that the 
hum of my winged friends has lost its charm ; and I find, in ob- 
serving her sprightly industry, a pleasure surpassing that with which 
I used to watch the skilful operations of my former favorites.” 

Jane’s smile and look of contentment spoke her gratitude. 

“ Her husband, also, and he praiseth her,” thought I ; while my 
fancy reverted, involuntarily, to the circumstances in which my 
sister had first found her; and, as I mentally contrasted her pre- 
sent with her former situation, I could not repress an emotion of 
exultation, when I reflected that this surprising change had been 
wrought through the instrumentality of one whose simple and 
energetic virtues had shed their healthful influence over my own 
young life. 

Do not opportunities of doing good to others present themselves, 
almost daily, in our path? Let us beware how we trifle with this 
branch of our stewardship. Let us not be daunted by apparent 
difficulties—perseverance may overcome them. The sparkling 
diamond is, by nature, imbedded in sand, and much labor is re- 
quired to extricate it therefrom. The beautiful pearl—danger 
must be encountered to rescue it from its ocean-home, and then it 
is encrusted by an unseemly shell. But who, that wins them, 
eares for, or even remembers the toil or the peril, when delighted 
by the transcendent brilliancy of the one gem, or the milder lustre 
of the other? 

Pause not, my friend—despond not, when the work before you 
appears greater than you can perform: what may not be accom- 
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plished by a benevolent heart, aided by a resolute will? The 

: rose, that loveliest of flowers, is not, it is true, without “its own 

little charm,”*when, budding, wild, in its native field; but do not 

its increased beauty and fragrance amply repay the task of im- 

proving it by cultivation? And, though our efforts in behalf of 

our fellow beings may meet, in this world, no return save the 

* approbation of our own consciences—how glorious “the recom- 
pense of reward” awaiting the close of a well-spent life ! 








TO A SWEET-VOICED BIRD, 
WHO SANG IN THE CHURCH WINDOW, DURING SERVICE, 
BY CELIA. 


Hark ! amid the dancing leaves of yonder shadowy tree 

A joyous bird-hymn sweetly rings, melodious and free! 

Its pleasant cadence seems a voice from other worlds than this— 
A spirit-voice of clearest tone, from far-off realms of bliss! 


List ! how deliciously the songster pours his melody 

Abroad upon the Sabbath air! Its trillings come to me 

Like gently-wooing zephyrs with the breath of flowers laden, 
To fan my spirit’s brow, afresh from glorious bowers of Aiden! 


Sing yet again, sweet warbler! for thy happy voice was given 

In free and rapturous song to praise “ our Father” in the Heaven! 
*Tis meet that from thy leafy temple’s glorious arcade 

The fervent incense-offering of thy spirit should be made! 


Seest thou the glad and beautiful, sweet bird, around thee spread ? 
Oh! is it not for joy of this thy matin song is sped 

Afar upon the dewy air of morn—for this at even 

Thy vespers to the Giver of the Beautiful are given ? 


Glad melodist! rejoicingly present thy earnest praise 

To Him who formed thy tiny throat to warble grateful Jays! 
Oh! would my spirit’s trembling lyre were ever tuned, like thine, 
To sing in strains of joy serene, the grace of love divine! 


Come yet again, thou warbler, to the house of praise and prayer, 
And lift thy voice of melody with those who worship there— 
F And bring sweet thoughts to me again, as thou hast brought this even, 
Of spirit-music, and seraphic symphonies of Heaven ! 
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HOW MAY AN AMERICAN WOMAN BEST SHOW HER 
PATRIOTISM?* 


A Prize Essay, which recewwed the Premium of Fifty Dollars. 


BY ELIZABETH WITHERELL. 


“ How may an American woman best show her patriotism ?” 
exclaimed a lady, looking up from the paper she was indolently 
reading on the sofa. 

“ What by possibility put such a question into your head ?” 
answered her husband. 

“Never mind—tell me! How may she ?” 

“ Call her eldest son George Washington, and go into mourning 
for every president that dies.” 

“ No, no—but tell me really. I am serious.” 

“So am I serious,” said the gentleman, who was sitting before 
the piano forte with a little boy on his knee, laboriously picking 
out a tune on the keys with one finger. 

“ About as serious as you always are when [ ask you anything. 
But here it is in the paper, and I want to know; there’s a pre- 
mium offered for whoever answers it, or whoever gives the best 
answer, or something ; so I wish you would tell me, and I'll try 
and get it.” 

“ Nay, if I give the answer I shall claim the premium,” said 
the gentleman. 

“No you can’t, for it must be a lady. Come! do tell me. I 
want it particularly. It’s fifty dollars, and I want it to get that 
lovely French hat that you would’nt let me have t’other day ; 
and I know I can if you'll help me.” 

“So,” said her husband, laughing, “ your object in writing 





* The undersigned, appointed a Committee to award the Premium of fifty dollars to the writer 
(being a female) of the best essay upon the question, ‘How may an American Woman best show 
her Patriotism?’ have examined the essays submitted to them. Several of them possess decided 
merit, and most of them correct and valyable ideas. But the Committee are compelled to award 
the Premium to the essay written by Miss Elizabeth Witherell, as being decidedly the best. 
They deem it cheap at the price. E. W. CuestTer, 

S. D. BurcHagp, 

Ngew-Yorx, October, 1850. Asa D. Sura, 
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patriotically is that you may have the means of acting in the 
opposite character !” 

“ But do, George,” said his sister, “ turn round and let us talk 
about it. Perhaps I will try my hand too; and you know that 
will be with no double purpose.” 

“ Well—what’s your question ?” 

“* How may an American woman best show her patriotism ? 
What’s the use of saying an American woman? Why not any 
woman ?” 

“Different conditions of things ask for different displays of 
character. You are not called upon to be a Charlotte Corday, or 
a Madame Roland—happily.” 

“Do you think one ever is called upon to be a Charlotte Corday?” 

“'That depends upon your views of capital punishment. Some 
ladies I observe have more sympathy for one person that is to die 
legally than for the thousands who may be in danger of their 
lives from unlawful violence.” 

“ But, brother, you do not mean to say that Charlotte Corday 
went about her work legally ?” 

“T do not mean to say that. There was some obliquity in the 
poor girl’s views certainly, and her patriotism was sadly unin- 
formed—her spirit was right though.” 

“ Well, I don’t care about Charlotte Corday,” said the lady with 
the newspaper. “Come back to the point: how may an Ameri- 
can woman, how may J, best show my patriotism ?” 

“ Verily,” said her husband, shaking his head, “ it is difficult 
to devise means of showing that which is not. Have it first, and 
then we will see.” 

“ You think I have none !” 

“ None—or if any, it certainly is not a well-born, well-grown, 
well-educated patriotism.” 

‘Has Theresa ?” 

“ Yes—lI believe so.” 

“ But if mine be well-born and well-grown,” said Theresa, “I 
am afraid it is not well-educated; so do, brother, bestow some 
pains upon us. The educating of mine may be the birth of Laura’s.” 

“JT don’t in the least understand what you are talking about,” 
interrupted that lady. ‘“ What do you mean by a ‘well-born’ and 
‘well-educated’ patriotism? Patriotism is patriotism, isn’t it? 
well-born or not.” 
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“No, my dear,” said her husband: “ patriotism is a good many 
things. But well-born, true, legitimate patriotism, is the offspring 
alone of an enlightened head and a mind trained to large and 
high sympathies.” 

“ And as I have no patriotism, I am to conclude that in your 
opinion, at least, I have not a large mind !” 

“J did not mean to be personal,” said he, smiling slightly—“ but 
it is true, Laura, that the mind does not grow large by the con- 
templation of smail things.” 

“It is to be hoped it grows pleasant by the hearing of disagree- 
able things,” said Theresa. “ You will allow that Laura’s good 
humor is well-grown, brother.” 

“Tf I had not known that, I would have held my tongue.” 

“ Well, to reward her good humor and my patriotism, now talk 
to us, will you ?” 

“ With all my heart. I am warmed to the subject by this time. 
Where shall we begin ?” 

“ Begin where I began,” said Laura, “ with this question, ‘How 
may an American woman best show her patriotism ? ” 

“TI have that by heart now,” said her husband ; “ you need not 
repeat it any more.” 

“ Well—how may she ?” 

“You remember,” said he, laughing, “ what the Vicar of Wake- 
field said ?—‘ he was always of opinion that he who married and 
brought up a family, did more for the State than the man who 
remained single and only talked of population.” An American 
woman may best show her patriotisnt, I should think, by bringing 
up her sons to be patriots.” 

“QO, but that is an answer and no answer,” said Laura—“ to do 
that she must first know how to be a patriot herself, and that is 
the very question.” 

“ And it is only half an answer,” said Theresa—“ for some 
women have no sons to bring up. _I hope the exhibition of patri- 
otism is not restricted to them only.” 

“To whom ?” 

“'T’o those who have.” 

“T hope not. Well—putting future patriots out of the question 
—how shall you ladies best show your good will to your country ? 
is that it ?” 
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“That is it exactly. Now answer.” 

“T would my answer had the force of alaw. I should say first, 
Be a fine example of the character and principles that most honor 
your country.” 

Theresa smiled. 

“But that don’t tell me any thing,” said Laura—* you are 
always going round and round the question without coming up 
to it. I don’t know what you mean unless you speak plainer.” 

“ Was I far wrong, Laura, when I said your patriotism was not 
well-educated ?” 

“ Well, perhaps not, but never mind. Whatdo you mean in 
particular? What kind of character and principles does most 
honor the country ?” 

He half smiled and looked musingly into the fire. 

“Tam afraid my answer will not suit your taste.” 

“Why not? But no matter ; let’s have it.” 

“ Well—Dare to be American.” 

“ American! Why, I am American, am I not? and I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

“ American born you are, and that you can’t help; and I hope 
as you say, you are not ashamed of it; but that is not what 1 
mean. Dare to be American in that which your will can control.’ 

“T have no objection to be American, that I know of, but I 
don’t pretend to know what you are driving at. I suppose Theresa 
does, by the rate she is smiling. How can I be more American 
than I am, Mr. St. John ?” 

He smiled too, and was silent. 

“You must speak out, if you want to do any good. It is as 
much as I can do to see my own faults when they are set full 
before me ; you mustn’t expect me to guess at them through your 
rigmarole sentences. Jn what must I dare to be American ?” 

“In sundry particulars.” 

“ Well—in the first place ?” 

“Tn the first place, do not copy foreign distinctions.” 

“ Foreign distinctions! Now I know you think you are coming 
upon one of my foibles. Pray, how do I copy ‘foreign distinctions? ” 

“ Suppose we let you and me alone? But many others copy 
them, if you do not.” 

“ How? I don’t know what you mean by ‘foreign distinctions.’” 
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“T mean, the claiming certain airy rights and imaginary van- 
tage-ground, which however suited to the spirit of other lands are 
out of place here. We have no privileged class—we have no 
American aristocracy! Heaven forbid we ever should, other than 
that truly republican one, the aristocracy of mind and manners. 
Our noble institutions have thrown open the gates of the arena to 
all comers for honor and distinction, in every line ; let them that 
win wear !” 

“ But our noble institutions cannot throw open the doors of 
society.” 

“ No—thanks to our ignoble sons and daughters.” 

“ But, St. John, that isn’t fair, and I don’t like to hear you talk 
so. Would you put no difference between a well-born man and 
a man who has come from nowhere ?” 

“ Yes, this difference—If to-day they stand upon the same plat- 
form, the self-made man is worthy of far more honor than the man 
who has risen upon the shoulders of his father and grandfather.” 

“Tt is well you are well-born yourself, Mr. St. John: to hear 
you talk, one would think you had come out of the backwoods.” 

“ My dear Laura, the prattle about birth and family, in ¢his 
country, is miserable folly. I have seen falsehood, ill-breeding, 
and littleness, in abundance, among those, both men and women, 
who prided themselves on their old families ; who held themselves 
too good for mingling with men of unknown blood. And one of 
the most thorough gentlemen I ever knew, in all the essentials of 
a gentleman, was an old farmer in the country, who hardly knew 
more of his ancestry than that his father came out from England 
a few generations back.” 

“ He must have been a very uncommon farmer,” said Mrs. St. 
John discontentedly. 

“ He was an uncommon farmer ; but, Laura, is a thorough gen- 
tleman a very common character anywhere ?” 

“No, I suppose not—as you understand the word.” 

“ And where instances of both these kinds are met with, and 
where men of yesterday are every day rising over the heads of us 
whose names reach back for hundreds of years—ruling us in 
peace, and leading us in war, and snatching from our easy rival- 
ship the laurels of every branch—is it not absurd, in such a land 
as this, to make birth the sesame of society ?” 
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“It isa very good prejudice, at any rate; and very much to my 
taste I confess.” 

“Yes—and so say and so act hundreds of others! But it is 
not according to the genius of the country—it is not for the advan- 
tage of the country; a larger and nobler policy far better befits 
an enlightened American woman. She may be proud of her 
country’s birth, for no nation on earth has had such an origin ; 
but she will best honor herself by honoring its broad and liberal 
principles.” 

“Then you would make nothing of birth ?” 

“JT beg your pardon. I think it a very great blessing to have 
and to have had good, respectable, and respected relations ; it is 
and should be a passport to the credit of our fellow-men, so long 
as they have no means of judging of ourselves. What I object to 
is the undervaluing a worthy person merely because the worth of 
his family has never come to light ; sinking a man of merit be- 
cause it happens that none of his relations ever raised their heads 
above water !” : 

“ Well, you won’t cure me I am afraid.” 

“ No— it is too pleasant a folly.” 

“ Have you done on the American chapter ?” 

“T have only begun.” 

“ Well, go on; but I shall never bring my fingers to write all 
this. In what other imaginable way ought I to be more Ameri- 
ean than I am ?” 

“Don’t ape foreign styles of living.” 

** What, you mean late dinners, and so on ?” 

“T mean anything, little or great, which is done for no earthly 
reason but because it is French or English. I despise this truck- 
ling to foreignnames! Dare tobe American! ‘There are a great 
many women of my acquaintance, I verily believe, whe do not 
dare it. 

“I believe it,” said Theresa, “and I despise it as you do.— 
There is one of our friends—it is not necessary to mention names 
—she heard lately from somebody just returned from abroad that 
it is not customary to use silver cake-baskets in England ; and I 
do assure you her table has been set out with porcelain shells all 
winter.” 

“ And they tell us, with horror at our voracity or want of re- 
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finement, that ‘in England they never eat meat at breakfast’— 
‘only a bit of toast and an egg ;’ forgetting that for an English- 
man, who has dined soundly at eight o’clock the evening before, 
that may be very proper and necessary which would be ridicu- 
lous in a good Bostonian, who made a reasonable meal at two 
o'clock, and took merely of a light supper.” 

“ But, then, would you refuse to adopt fashions that are conve- 
nient and elegant and becoming, merely because they happen to 
come from abroad ?” 

“Not at all—that is not what Iam saying. I would take a 
useful hint from a Turk or an Indian ; but these mad copyers of 
European ways can make no distinctions; all is fish that comes 
to their net, as we say, provided only that it be caught in foreign 
waters. If a thing be French, or English, or German,—it is 
enough! No matter whether it be in itself excellent, or adapted 
{o our institutions, our customs, or our circumstances ; that is 
never thought of. Indeed I think the further it is from such a 
recommendation the more it is valued and chuckled over. In 
this matter of foreign manners, I verily believe that to their fancy 
‘the uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness.’ ” 

“ Well, I don’t see any great harm in it after all—it may be 
foolish sometimes.” 

“Tt is neither dignified nor becoming, in my humble opinion. 
It does not show a proper respect and appreciation of our national 
position and advantages ; and it does lessen both the individual 
and his country in the eyes of well judging foreigners. It does 
bespeak a lamentable want of good sense, and I think of patriotic 
feeling.” 

“ People will never go along with you, Mr. St. John—you re- 
fine too much.” 

“ Well !—” 

“'These things are mere straws.” 

“There is an old proverb about straws ; they show which way 
the wind sets.” 

“ Have we come to the end of the American cnapter ?” 

“c No.” 

“ My essay bids fair to be American in one thing— se traine 
en longueur. What next, Mr. St. John ?” 

“Don’t use foreign tongues to interlead your ordinary talk,” 
said he, smiling. 
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“ Why not ?” 

“ Speak English and be proud.” 

“Pshaw! I do.” 

“ You do, but others do not.” 

“ And what’s the harm ?” 

“Tt is a piece of the same thing I have just been talking about. 
It moves alike my contempt and my pity to hear a lady, as Miss 
Edgeworth says, ‘speak a leash of languages’ at once; to hear 
miserable French and Italian phrases, generally but half pro- 
nounced, spoiling what should be undefiled English from pretty 
lips. It is a depreciating of our own; it is a veiling to fancied 
superiority which in truth existeth not.” 

“ Hasn’t this man gone mad on the American chapter? Why, 
Mr. St. John, I think there is often a prettiness in it.” 

“ There is none to my ear. It is a tacit acknowledgment that 
our Janguage, the noblest I believe at this moment spoken on the 
face of the earth—that it is not rich enough or not delicate enough 
to serve our purposes.” 

“ But is it ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“'Then why do people do so ?” 

“ Affectation !—this same anti-American affectation. And fur 
thermore, these phrases answer the very same purpose with the 
cant of religion and politeness--they serve instead of a meaning 
when people really have none, and they are convenient formulas 
for their meaning, always ready at hand ; not requiring the culti- . 
vation, the practice, the nice acquaintance with the language and 
mastery of it, that would enabie them to give fresh, graceful, 
happy expression to their thoughts in their mother tongue.” 

“Tf I could talk English so, Mr. St. John, I should be willing 
to let French alone.” 

“ You can talk English so, my dear, but, mind you, not unless 
you let French alone—this use of it I mean. And one word more 
on the Aimerican chapter, as you call it, do not flatter other coun- 
tries at the expense of your own.” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” said Theresa—‘ how people have 
vexed me by doing that !” 

“J know what you mean,” said Laura—“ and I don’t think it 
is becoming, I confess ; I suppose they are right sometimes tho’.” 
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“They are right never! these people. In a few matters of 
bare fact they may be correct, but they either mistake the bearing 
of them or greatly exaggerate it. They look—poor people! 
through spectacles they have borrowed from wrong-sighted for- 
eigners ; and then come home prepared to explain to all the world 
that what we have always seen straight is in fact crooked ; more 
pleased too, all the while, with their own newly acquired lights 
and superior powers of vision, than sorry for the defects and dan- 
gers and fallacies it brings forth to view. I have no patience 
with them! They pride themselves on their liberality, because 
they have cast off the shackles of patriotism, untied the bonds of 
affection that held them to their fatherland, and assumed to them- 
selves the freedom of the world. It is a mistake! This world- 
wide nationality is a small-minded thing. He never did much 
for other lands that would not do more for his own.” 

*T don’t know sometimes whether to laugh or be vexed,” said 
Theresa. “One will sound the praises of German vegetables, an- 
other of French bread. America cannot make bread, nor good 
vegetables ; or if, she cannot cook them. Equipages are not 
worthy the name; servants are not servants; society is agee. 
And that smile of benevolent candor with which they will shake 
their heads at you, as much as to say, ‘ You have lived all your 
life under a shell ! ” 

“ T have actually heard it propounded, by an American woman,” 
said Mr. St. John, “ that our constitution is a failure! It may be 
so, but I think it remains to be proved yet. And half these mat- 
ters which fall under their censure or their sneer are positive 
blessings, or else the results of a far better order of things than 
that they are disposed to laud somuch. But their spectacles are 
inveterate. 'The- very green of the trees, I have heard it declared, 
is nothing to what it is abroad! I would rather you should be 
the fools of fashion or the dupes of circumstance, than this kind 
of cold-blooded traitors at home !” 

“ ‘You remember Shakspeare’s description of them ?” said The- 
resa. ‘Harkye, Monsieur Traveller! Look you lisp, and wear 
strange fashions, and disable all the benefits of your own country, 
or we shall scarce think you have seen salt water.’ ” 

“ Admirable ! the very picture I have been trying to draw.” 

“But, St. John, I shan’t mend these people, if I write all this.” 
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“No; but you may mend yourself.” 

“| don’t know about that either—However, I'll write it. Now 
proceed, as people say, will you? What next ?” 

* Dare to be christian !” 

“Christian ! what has that to do with patriotism ?” 

“What has that to do with it? Everything! Everything, 
my dear. It is universally acknowledged that our institutions 
stand in the virtue and intelligence of the people. It is equally 
well known, by all the wise, that Christianity, the Bible, is at the 
very root of both. A woman can in no other way so well show 
her patriotism—in no other way so directly and efficiently advance 
the interests of her country, as in doing all she can to extend the 
sway of religion within its borders.” P 

* One can do so little !” said Theresa. 

“ Only the Highest knows how much. The avalanche had a 
little beginning. What thou mayest, do!” 

“But what can one do?” said Laura, somewhat disconcertedly. 

“One can be a bright example of Christianity in her own per- 
son; and by that example, and by all manner of well-directed, 
patient efforts she can labor to make others so. And one can 
pray. I know not.what his patriotism is worth who has no skill 
to ask the guidance and blessing of the Supreme Director. What 
has prayer done! Look at our early history. ‘Our fathers got 
not the land in possession by their own strength, neither did their 
own sword save them ; but Thy right hand, and Thine arm, and 
the light of Thy countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto 
them.’ ” 

“Do you mean me to write all this out ?” 

“JT would rather you should act it out.” 

“No, but the writing. Because I doubt whether it would 
make it popular.” 

“ Whether what would make what popular ?” 

“ My essay—these religious views—aren’t they too strict ?” 

Religion is fashionable now, Laura,” observed his sister. 

“Yes,” said Mr. St. John, “the outside of religion is fagshiona- 
ble ;_ religious observances and ceremonials and decencies are in 
good favor ; but when secret prayer and self-denying duties shall 
be fashionable—then will come to pass the saying that is written, 
‘These people have turned the world upside down.’ ” 
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“Then shall I write all this ?” 

“ Yes—and live up to it. Live up to it. Honor your country 
heartily—who shall honor her if her children do not ?—vail to no 
other flag that floats. Be all that can adorn her; and do all 
that can serve her, by faithfully serving him who has declared, 
‘Them that honor me I will honor,’ ” 

“You are not describing me,” said Laura. 

“ Perhaps not; but what you may be. I am describing I fear 
‘une femme comme il n yen a point.” 

“There, Mr. St. John, what are you doing? violating your 
own rules.” 

“Only using a proverbial expression,” said he smiling. 

“But now in this case? you could not translate? you could 
not say as well what you wished in English ?” 

“T beg your pardon. I have been describing a nonesuch of a 
woman. Thank you. That is much better.” 

“ But after all,” said Laura, “this is only a roundabout kind of 
way that you are setting us women to work to benefit the coun- 
try ; can’t we do something more directly? Haven’t we some 
thing to do with politics ?” 

“ What do you want to do with politics ?” 

“T don’t know, Iam sure, but something—I think we ought 
to have something to do with it.” 

* IT wish women had a great deal more to do with it,” said Mr. 
St. John. 

“ Ah, do you? that is what I wanted to hear. Now we are 
coming to the point. What ought we to do? What part in 
State matters ought we to have ?” 

“T am afraid I shall not satisfy you,” said he smiling—* for I 
cannot assign you a post in the front rank. You must not be 
the actors in the drama—all you can do is to move the actors.” 

“Oh, pshaw! that is nothing but your old notion of female in- 
fluence. What can female influence do, I should like to know ?” 

“ Eiverything—as all the world knows—when properly exerted.” 

“ Properly exerted! Now tell me flatly, why shouldn’t women 
vote ?” 

“Why should women vote ?” 

“ Never mind—you answer me.” 

“ Because their doing so would only bring, in public affairs, a 
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vast increase of confusion and expense without in the smallest 
degree affecting the result. And at home,” said Mr. St. John, 
bending his head down to the little fellow still on his knee—“ if 
we were to go a step further and admit the children to a share in 
our deliberations, they would rise up as one man through the 
country and vote their mothers at home.” 

“So, you put women and children together in the same class !” 

“'Yes—as belonging decidedly to the Home Department, and 
fit for no other.” 

“ Well, I don’t see, for my part, why women haven’t just as 
good a right to choose the President, and so on, as men have.” 

“ Do you think there is any privilege or pleasure in the mere 
act of struggling through a crowd and depositing a ticket in a 
ballot-box ?” 

“ Yes 19 

“] differ from you. I do not.” 

“'Then why do you do it ?” 

“ Because I am one of that class whose duty the laws have 
made it.” , 

“ And why haven’t they made it our duty as well?” 

“ Because, as I told you, no end would be answered. When 
once the elective franchize is general enough to make sure of our 
getting the fair sense of the nation upon any question, don’t you 
see that the rights of all are secured equally? yours are as safe 
as mine? By further extending the voting privilege, or duty, 
you alter nothing but numbers; you would not change the ma- 
jority, nor even, probably, its relative proportion. ‘The women in 
mass would follow the lead of their fathers and husbands ; and 
the few on one side and the other who might fly off in a tangent 
from the circle of home influences would effectually knock their 
heads together.” 

“T see all that,” said Theresa. “I never understood it so 
well before.” 

“JT don’t understand it at all,” said Laura: “ you puzzle me 
with your ‘ franchizes’ and ‘ privileges.’ ” 

“Tt is just as well,” said Mr. St. John, smiling. “Convinced, 
or puzzled, in either case, you will content yourselves with your 
own means of doing mischief—powerful enough, I can assure 
you.” 
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“ What, you mean our power of making you men do what we 
please? It’s all very fine talking, but I never could find that I 
had much of it.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know how to use it,” said Mr. St. John, 
still smiling. 

“JT wish you would teach me then. I should be very glad. I 
am sure I have tried hard enough sometimes to drive you into 
some of my measures, and I never could succeed.” 

“Man is a pig-headed animal, my dear; if you try to drive 
him it is ten to one he runs the other way. Gentleness is the 
very strength of woman’s advocacy.” 

“ Well, didn’t I try my utmost powers of persuasion the other 
day about that bonnet? and with all my gentleness 1 couldn’t 
lead you into anything.” 

“No; I won’t let you lead me into a quagmire if I can help it, 
with my eyes open. But when gentleness and wisdom meet in a 
woman, she is irresistible, especially when affection gives her the 
very touch to play upon that curious instrument, a man’s heart.” 

“It is a kind of insidious gentleness you mean, isn’t it ?” 

“Tf you please to call it so.” 

“Like the coils of a snake, stealthily wound round one and 
then impossible to escape from.” 

“Pho! what a vile image! But I assure you, Laura, if it 
equalled in grace and loveliness its impression of strength, it 
would be a perfect one.” 

“ Well, I feel my good humor evaporating. What are we to 
do with this blessed instrument of power ?—by the way, I won’t 
rest till I have it. What are we to do with it in this matter of 
politics ?” 

“ As I said before, everything. I wish I could but make my 
fair countrywomen know it, and rouse them to a right-minded 
use of their privilege! Their hands are the best buttresses the 
temple of our liberties could have, might they but be stretched 
forth.” 

* But how, how? Do come to the point.” 

“ Bring all the weight of your influence to bear upon the right 
side for the country’s weal.” 

“Pretty well! And how are we to know what that is, Mr. 
St. John ?” 
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“You know,” said Theresa, smiling—‘ they can but do in 
politics as the apostle tells them to do in church matters—‘ ask 
their husbands at home ;’ so their influence would be a nullity.” 

“ You are beginning to understand what I meant by an educa. 
ted patriotism, are you not? Well, that is a large question and 
the very gistof the matter. It is true they must often ask their 
husbands and brothers at home as to facts, and the philosophy 
of facts. But it is for them to throw on these facts the light of 
steady unflickering principle ; it is for them, unswayed by the 
conflict of passions and the jostling of circumstances, to hold the 
balance of reason even, and weigh men and measures alike 
against the eternal standards of truth and justice; and then, 
having seen and weighed, it remains for them in their own irre- 
sistible way to calm passion, to dissipate prejudice, and with all 
the power of wisdom and gentleness and love to lead, as they 
can, into the way that is safe, honorable and happy, not more for 
themselves than for their country. Woman has a blessed advan- 
tage in the quiet of her sphere ; man is tossed by a thousand con- 
flicting cares and interests. But however with him the needle 
may fluctuate and vary amid the adverse contacts of the world, 
let him be sure to find his magnet at home in the very eye of 
honor !” | 

“ But, dear brother! for all this how much is necessary ?” 

“ Yes—for all this ?” 

“ And how many women, do you suppose, Mr. St. John, have 
the time or the chance to fit themselves for all this ?” 

“ A woman may do much, however, with ‘little other light than 
that of the Bible and a well-balanced mind. ‘Truth is very dis- 
cerning.” 

“ A well-balanced mind! and how much that is of itself !” 

“ No more than every one’s bounden duty. But doubtless to 
accomplish ald her mission towards her country a woman must 
not be ignorant of many things.” 

“She ought to be well read in history.” ' 

“ Yes, and well versed in the philosophy of history ; else her 
eyes may be blinded by any specious talker. She ought to know 
what men have done and are doing; the principles on which 
they have acted, and the good and evil those principles have 
wrought. She ought to know the tendency of various schemes 
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and systems ; she above all may and ought to shake herself clear 
from the trammels of party spirit, and stand a true and dear lover 
of her country and of all that may benefit it, by whomsoever 
done or advocated. What might not such women do !” 

“It is my belief that is what never will be known,” said Laura. 

“ For the next generation, if not for this,” said Theresa ; “ to go 
back to where we set out from, they might bring up their sons to 
be patriats.” 

“ Yes, a woman’s power with her children is, or I should say 
it may be unlimited.” 

“T am thinking,” said Theresa, “ of Madame de Stael’s famous 
reply to Napoleon.” 

“ Yes |—” 

“ And I am thinking of dinner, which has just been announced, 
Mr. St. John, though you did not seem to hear it. Wasn’t that 
famous reply made before Madame de Stael was a mother herself?” 

“ How about your essay, Laura ?” 

“Oh, well enough. But stop, before we go down, I should like 
to make sure of my points—at present they are all in confusion. 
Let me see. In the first place I was to bring up my sons to be 
patriots ; Mr. St. John, I leave that to you, sir; it is astonishing 
how much humbug there is in the world! Secondly——.” 

“ No, firstly, Laura, for your former head stands by itself, and 
you now enter upon your qualifications for the duty.” 

“ Well, firstly, I am to be American ; that is, in other words—- 
no matter what. Secondly, I am to be christian; thirdly, P 

“ An enlightened patriot.” 

“ And fourthly,—wwas there a ‘ fourthly’ ?” 

*¢ And, fourthly, a woman.” 

“ And lastly, out of humor and hungry. Come!” 

“My parchment has been thrown away upon you, Laura, I fear.” 

“ Never mind, George,” said his sister ; “comfort yourself with 
Philip Henry’s cuée observation—‘ If one won’t, another will !” 








A clear stream reflects all objects that are upon its shore, but 
is unsullied by them; so it should be with our hearts—they 
should show the effect of all objects, and yet remain unharmed 
by any. 
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THE BURIAL AND THE ADVENT. 


BY CELIA. 


Hark! asad deep plaint is stealing 
From the Valley of the Dead ! 
Voices mournfully are pealing 
In an anthem full and dread ; 
List ! how fountain-like the gushing 
Of the wild and sorrowing notes— 
Anon to moaning murmurs hushing, 
Soft and low the echo floats ! 


Far within the cypress shadows of that midnight vale, I hear 
Monk-like voices, strange and solemn, chant the Requiem of the Year; 
And methinks a sad procession winds amid the heavy gloom, 
Bearing on the hoar Departed to the chambers of the Tomb! 

And thus their mournful harmony 

Is echoed by the tearful sky ;— 


** We lay thee at rest, thou Aged and Dead; 
The life from thy breast is wearily fled! 


The Months have departed, in sadness, alone, 
Till the last, broken-hearted, to Hades has flown; 


The Hours, that caressed thee so fondly of yore, 
With their tenderness blessed thee till thou wert no more ! 


Thy crown has descended—-thy glory decays— 
Thy empire is ended—thou Monarch of Days! 


From the tumult of life, with its myriad woes, 
From the voices ‘of strife, thou hast found a repose ! 


The tale of thy deeds to the Angels is given— 
Omniscience reads the record in Heaven ! 


With the beard on thy breast, so flowing ané white, 
We lay thee at rest in the stillness of Night ; 


With reverent care we close the dark sod— 
Commending with prayer thy spirit to God !” 


The requiem is ended now—its echo sad is fled— 
And gloom and silence dwell] within the Valley of the Dead.— 
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Look to the Orient, beaming 
With rosy and violet light— 

See! banners of glory are streaming 
From tower and crystalline height! 


The ringing of jubilant voices 

Is heard from the Day-Monarch’s car— 
The glorious Ocean rejoices, 

And echoes the shout from afar ! 


For lo! the young Year is advancing, 
With gladness and joy in his train, 
And the Hours, fleet and rosy, are dancing, 

And shouting a merry refrain ! 


The Sovereign of Days has ascended 
The throne of his ancestors now— 
A coronet sparkling and splendid 
He wears on his juvenile brow ;— 


His frost-jeweled mantle is flowing 
About him in drapery free, 

And his blithe, ruddy visage is glowing 
With healthful and radiant glee! 


* 


List! list to the song that is swelling 
O’er valley and crimson-tipped height 
From the depth of the Ocean now welling— 
Now floating from stars of the Night; 


* Hail! all hail! thou glad young Year! 
The mountains pale and the shadowy vale 
Rejoice to hear 
The shout of song that heralds thy coming, 
As it echoes along the distant gloaming— 
And then comes booming 
Over the sea— 
Amid the caves of the deep resounding, 
Where hidden waves with delight are bounding, 
As comes from afar, ‘‘ like a falling star,” 
Thy anthem, sounding so joyously ! 


Be the Spring of thy Morning 
As bright and clear 

As thy beauteous dawning, 
Thou glad young Year! 


And thy Summer of Noon 
Serenely gay— 

For soon, too soon, 
Will it pass away ! 
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And thy Autumn sunset as glowing and golden 
As Orient splendor, of memory olden-- 

Thy Winter of Night as crystally fair 

As the Legions bright of the upper air! 


May Wisdom and Truth 
On an eloquent page 

Be writ of thy Youth, 
And thy golden Age! 


We welcome thy advent of gladness and cheer— 
Go, scatter thy blessings, thou joyous young Year! 
New Haven. 





MRS. MYRA C. GAINES. 
BY J. M. FLETCHER. / 


WE present our readers this month a finely executed engraving 
of Mrs. Myra €1iarx Gaines, widow of the late Major General 
Gaines, of the United States Army. 'The interest which attaches 
to her from being involved in a protracted law suit has made her 
name familiar. Many of the papers have published full reports 
of the trial in which her immense property is at stake, and from 
these much of her private history has been made public. The 
sympathies of the people are always with one in her situation, 
and her high attainments, coupled with a name illustrious in the 
annals of our country, have given her a hold on the hearts of the 
public, and her warm personal friends and admirers are without 
number. The varied fortunes of her early life have been thrill- 
ingly delineated by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens—her whole history 
has an air of romance, and certainly her beauty and accomplish- 
ments fit her exceedingly well for the heroine of a tale. It is 
seldom that vicissitudes so varied fall to the lot of mortals—as if 
providence had withdrawn her from the common current of being 
to sit awhile on some lofty summit, and anon, to thread a moun- 
tain gorge whose gloom no radiant star can penetrate. Still 
young, it might appear that her life was one of prospective enjoy- 
ment, but who can estimate the happiness of a heart whose sun 
of prosperity shines on the altar of buried hopes. The untold 
millions which may pass into her hands will prove no recom- 
pense for this. 

















THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 


BY J. MINOT. 


Among the records and examples of the manifested power and 
justice of God, and of his merciful care of those who love and obey 
him, with which the Holy Scriptures abound, none perhaps is 
more simple in its history, and solemn in its circumstances, than 
the overthrow of the “ Cities of the Plain.” Of these, the sacred 
historian has given the most particular account of the destruction 
of Sodom, for the reason, it may be, that being the most populous, 
it was more sinful than the others, and that in it dwelt the only 
godly man in all the plain. 

When God had blessed Abraham and Lot so abundantly in the 
numbers of their flocks and herds, that they could no longer dwell 
together in Bethel, it is written that they separated ; Lot choosing 
for his abode the city of Sodom, in the green and well watered 
valley o£ Jordan, and Abraham the plain of Mamre, in Hebron. 
Here they dwelt for many years, and as but a half day’s journey 
separated the two places, it is to be presumed that their intercourse 
was continued after their separation at Bethel. Doubtless they 
often met to commune upon the goodness of God, to mingle their 
prayers to him, and to lament together the impiety of the inhabi- 
tants. Years rolled on, bringing in their train many changes.— 
A large family had collected around the hearth-stone of Lot ; his 
wealth had increased, and he lived in the enjoyment of all the 
comforts and luxuries which it could procure ; but in the charac- 
ter of his fellow citizens no change for the better had taken place. 
“ The men of Sodom were wicked, and sinners towards the Lord 
exceedingly,” is their description in the Bible. Even Lot’s own 
family, it is probable, were contaminated by the temptations which 
surrounded them, and considered the religious faith of their head 
a whim, or peculiarity in his character, not worthy of imitation. 
We are induced to believe that such was the case, from the skep- 
ticism of his sons-in-law, subsequently exhibited, the disobedience 
of his wife, and the misconduct of his daughters. How must his 
heart have been pained as he witnessed their contempt for his 
pious teachings, and as he saw them suffering themselves to be 
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brought under the evil influence of their impious associates.— 
Thus was Lot alone in his righteousness, as the time drew near 
when God had determined to destroy the inhabitants of the plain. 
As the noontide sun poured down upon the plain of Mamre, the 
Lord of Abraham appeared with two attendant angels before his 
tent. It is probable that such visits rarely occurred, even to that 
highly favored patriarch, and his heart was filled with joy at this 
opportunity of rendering the rites of hospitality to his celestial 
visitants. After they had graciously received his ministrations, 
and the Lord had given him the promise that before another year 
should pass, his heart should be gladdened by the birth of a son, 
they took their departure toward Sodom, accompanied on their 
way by Abraham, who was loth to quit the blessed presence of 
his Lord. They doubtless held sweet communion as they walked 
along over the verdant plains, and midst the grazing herds of 
Hebron, until they reached the brow of the mountain which over- 
hung the vale of Siddim ; here they paused, while the two angels 
went on toward Sodom. Here, in full view of the Eden-like 
beauty of the plain below, the Lord declared to his servant his 
determination to destroy the inhabitants of the vale, because the 
cry of their grievous sin had come up before him. What must 
have been the feelings of the patriarch on hearing this announce- 
ment? Instantly his heart was filled with anxiety for the safety 
of his beloved kinsman, and he plead with God that he would 
not destroy the righteous with the wicked, but that the city might 
be spared, if there could be found fifty righteous within its walls. 
God graciously granted his request, nor did he refuse when 
Abraham prayed that if the number was less, that even if there 
were but ten the city might be spared for their sake. Comforted 
with this assurance, he bowed in submission to God’s will, and 
with full faith in his justice and mercy, he returned to his home. 
Meanwhile the angels commissioned to execute the purposes of 
the Almighty, were descending the grassy slope of the mountain 
toward Sodom; below them lay the vale of Siddim, with its 
beautiful streams, its verdant fields and busy cities. 'The heaven- 
defying domes of the idol temples, and the gilded turrets of the 
palaces, were glittering and flashing in the light of the setting 
sun—the shadows of the oak and the cedar fell far off to the east- 
ward—the herdsmem were gathering their scattered flocks into 
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the folds—the birds of the air were seeking their perches in the 
forest, and the lovely scene appeared yet more lovely, under the 
mellowing influence of the evening hour. Twilight had settled 
down upon the earth as the heavenly messengers. entered the 
gates of Sodom. Although they wore the forms of men, yet 
doubtless the beauty of their countenances, together with the 
holy horror they manifested at the impiety of the inhabitants, and 
their contempt for the vanities and gods of Sodom, attracted the 
observation, and excited the rage of the people, as they passed 
through their streets; and it is likely they suffered many bitter 
scoffs and insults, before they had entered the house of Lot in 
compliance with his urgent entreaties. Although Lot may not 
have known that he was giving entertainment to angelic guests, 
yet he knew that they were godly men, and as such, worthy sub- 
jects of his hospitality. Their entrance was observed by their 
enemies, and they had scarcely risen from the feast which Lot 
had prepared for them, before they were beset by a great multi- 
tude of the Sodomites, who demanded the men at the hands of 
Lot. He placed himself before his closed door, and strove to turn 
them from their evil purposes, by addressing them in words of 
affectionate remonstrance. “I beseech you, brethren, do not so 
wickedly,” said he; but finding them resolved to disregard his 
rights as a citizen, and determined to trample upon the laws of 
hospitality, he made a second appeal to their evil passions, offer- 
ing to deliver to them his two virgin daughters as victims to their 
lust, hoping, perhaps, to set them into contention among them- 
selves for the possession of the fair women, during which, his 
guests might escape; or thinking that the proposition might 
shame them to depart—but it was allin vain. His zeal in behalf 
of his guests only excited their anger against himself, and they 
insolentiy bade him “ stand back,” adding threats of personal 
injury. Among the rabble it may be there were some, who had 
been made the subjects of his warnings and reproaches for their 
wickedness, and these now inflamed the rage of their neighbors 
yet more, by crying out—* This one fellow came in to sojourn, 
and he will needs be a judge over us.” Raging and thirsting for 
his blood, they pressed upon him, and had not the angels merci- 
fully drawn him in, he would have fallen a victim to their malev- 
olence. His guests then made known to him their heavenly 
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character, confirming it by miraculously smiting the eyes of the 
Sodomites with blindness, and revealed to him the purpose of 
their coming, bidding him make known to his sons-in-law their 
danger, that they might escape together. Obedient to their direc- 
tions, and urged by his own anxiety for the safety of his kindred, 
Lot hurried to their homes, and announced to them their fearful 
danger, saying, “ Up, get you out of this place, for the Lord will 
destroy it.” But his entreaties and fearful prophecy fell upon 
their ears as the wild words of a fanatic, or the silly whim of a 
dotard. In the words of Scripture, “he seemed to them as one 
that mocked.” Unable to convince his kinsmen of their danger, 
he was forced to leave them to their awful fate, and he hastened 
back to his home, to insure his own safety, and that of his imme- 
diate household. The savage assault of the people of Sodom 
upon the house of Lot—the efforts he had made to save his kindred, 
and the preparations for their departure, had consumed the night 
hours, and “the morning had arisen” before they began their 
journey. While they yet lingered, loth perhaps to relinquish the 
comforts of their home, and encounter the dangers and fatigue of 
a long journey into the mountains, the angels of God, anxious for 
the accomplishment of their mission, and the safety of Lot, merci- 
fully seized them by their hands, and led them quickly beyond 
the gate of the city. They yielded to the earnest entreaties of 
Lot, that he might be permitted to flee to the little city of Zoar, 
for safety, instead of the desolate mountain, where they would 
have no protection from the savage beasts, and where they would 
be destitute of the comforts to which they had so long been accus- 
tomed. Giving them strict directions for their flight, and espe- 
cially enjoining upon them the necessity of great haste, the angels 
left them. With the fearful command, “ Escape for thy life, look 
not behind thee, neither tarry in all the plain,” ringing in their 
ears, Lot and his little family pressed swiftly on to the city of 
refuge. It is difficult to realize, that, of the mighty population of 
the plain of Siddim, but four human beings should have been 
brought out from its overthrow, and that even this small number 
was reduced by the presumptive disobedience of one; but so it 
was. The sacred record of this incident is very simple and con- 
cise ; it is comprised in one verse, “ But Lot’s wife looked back, 
and became a pillar of salt.” 
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Whatever was her motive in thus disobeying the commands of 
God, whether actuated by affection, and anxiety for the friends 
she had left, or with the intention of returning to Sodom, which 
she may have thought was foolishly forsaken, she was equally 
guilty ; and her heaven-daring sin met a just retribution. Most 
signal was her punishment. ‘The life blood curdled in her veins, 
her heart ceased its pulsations, and her limbs grew rigid as marble, 
as she stood in her act of disobedience. “A pillar of salt” she 
remained for ages, and perhaps yet remains, a striking monument 
of God’s righteous judgment upon the wicked, and an impressive 
lesson to those who are disposed to trifle with his commands and 
requirements. 

The sun had risen upon the earth, when Lot, with his two 
daughters, fatigued and dusty with their travel, entered Zoar.— 
What imagination can picture, or what words adequately describe 
the horrors of the brief hour which intervened between the flight 
of the only righteous inhabitant of Sodom, and its fearful over- 
throw. As the cloud filled with the terrible elements employed in 
its destruction, came surging on, and settled over the plain, what 
must have been the feelings of the wicked Sodomites, and how 
must their hearts have quailed at the fearful sight! In the halls 
of revelry, the feet of the dancers no longer moved to the merry 
sound of the harp and the timbrel, for they were hushed, and 
instead was heard the despairing shrieks of men and women.— 
The wine cup fell untasted from the bloodless hand of the de- 
bauchee, and he grew suddenly sober in his terror, as he saw the 
awful sight. The gambler forgot his losses, or his gains, and the 
assassin his victim. The thief relinquished his booty. The 
madman ceased his ravings, while the sane grew suddenly mad, 
all under the various influence of horror and fear. There were 
no uninterested spectators there—none to stand by to philosophize 
and speculate upon the agony of others—all were concerned.— 
Old age upon its staff—manhood in his strength,—woman dis- 
tracted, and shrieking—and tottling infancy, were all included in 
the threatened overthrow. The greatest wealth, or the highest 
rank, brought no exemption from the general danger. In that, 
the king and the beggar were alike. Selfish and vain prayers 
for mercy, were uttered by lips long used to the words of scoffing 
and blasphemy. The affrighted herds, with heads erect; and 
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nostrils snuffing the foeted air, ran bellowing fearfully along the 
streets, trampling under their feet the fainting forms of the inhabi- 
tants. The idols gazed mockingly down upon the kneeling 
devotee, who found too late what it was to trust in them. Thus 
were the wicked of Sodom filled with fear and agony, when the 
last moment of their existence came. The rising sun poured its 
golden light upon the earth, bringing safety to the righteous, but 
destruction to the wicked. The impending cloud was riven, and 
its contents descended in a sulphurous shower upon the plain. It 
poured in streams of molten lava upon the roofs, and ran in boil- 
ing and sputtering rivulets down the streets. 'The wretched in- 
habitants sank, writhing and gasping, into graves of liquid fire 
and brimstone. Their dying agonies were dreadful, but brief ; 
and the last choking wail was soon hushed indeath. The flames 
fed upon the sumptuous pallaces, and abodes of the rich, and on 
the low hovels of the poor, laying them in ashes together; and 
when Abraham had reached the spot where he had communed 
with God the preceding night, nought but one vast scene of deso- 
lation met his anxious gaze. “'The smoke of the plain went up 
as the smoke of a great furnace,” and of all the proud cities situ- 
ated there, Zoar alone remained, marking the sanctuary of Lot. 
Oh ! how full of instruction, and warning, is this terrible history ! 
What an example for all succeeding ages to profit by! That it 
may not be forgotten, or doubted, natural evidences of its truth 
exist to this day. The foul and silent waters of the “ Dead Sea” 
cover the spot. Its waves, more bitter than wormwood, are bottled 
up by the curious traveller, and subjected to the analysis of science. 
The apple-like fruit of the Osheil, beautiful to the sight, but gall 
and ashes to the taste, is produced upon its sterile coasts. The 
desolate aspect of the sea, its shores and overhanging mountains, 
have no attractions for any but the pilgrim, or the scientific 
explorer. 

Let us not presume to question the justice of that Being who 
hath wrought this desolation. God had not kept himself hidden 
from the eyes of the inhabitants of the plain, and they had no 
excuse for their unbelief. They would have had none, had they 
no other evidences of his existence, and his goodness, than those 
with which their beautiful valley abounded ; but these were not 
all that were given them—they had more. When God defeated 
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the confederate kings of Elim and of Shinar, and brought back 
the people and the spoil of Sodom, by the hand of his servant, he 
declared by the mouths of Abraham and of Melchizedek, the royal 
priest of Salem, before the whole assembled multitude, that He 
had done it; but they withheld their hearts from him, and he 
became to them a consuming fire. In improving this to our own 
good, may we not apply to ourselves the words of the Apostle 
Timothy to the Hebrews—“ Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of Grace.” 





SING THE AIRS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY PARK MOODY. 


Sister, sing the airs of childhood 
In their accents soft and low, 

Wake this old familiar wildwood 
With the notes of long ago. 


Sing those airs we fondly cherished 
When the heart beat high and fast, 
And though childhood’s hopes have perished, 
Wake the echoes of the past. 


Early dreams have all been thwarted, 
Sister dear, since last we met, 

But the changes since we parted 
Have not taught me to forget. 


Then, beloved, in the wildwood 
We so cherished long ago, 
Sing again the airs of chiJdhood— 

Let their accents sweetly flow. 








FADED HOPES AND FADED FLOWERS. 


BY E. OAKLEY. 


“ AFTER all my care in arranging those beautiful flowers, they 
will very soon wither and fade,” thought Adelia Sommers, as she 
placed a vase of fragrant roses on the table in the parlor. “Truly 
there is a striking similarity between them and my own brief 
history.” She stood in pensive mood, soliloquizing with herself, 
as her father, who was engaged in reading, heard the unsuppress- 
ed sigh that escaped her. 

“ What is it, my dear child, that distresses you? Are you ill, 
or has any thing unpleasant occurred?” most tenderly inquired 
the kind parent. 

“Not any thing, sir; and my health is good,” replied the agi- 
tated daughter, seemingly mortified at the thought of betraying 
her feelings unconsciously in the presence of her father. 

“ Ada, my daughter, I have observed of late that something 
more than ordinary was preying on your mind,” continued Mr. 
Sommers. Ada felt the truth of her father’s remark: delicacy 
and pride forbade her replying as her better judgment urged her 
to, and walking to a window that overlooked the ‘ deep blue sea,’ 
she gave vent to her feelings in audible sobs that both pained and 
surprised her doating father. Ada was his only child, and he her 
only remaining parent: he, through a train of fortuitous circum- 
stances, had become wealthy, and before the disastrous times of 
1836 and ’7 occurred, retired with a princely estate, and purchased 
an elegant country residence on Long Island, whith was surround- 
ed with every comfort as well as luxury. The spacious lawn in 
front of the house was adorned with shrubbery of every variety— 
shade trees were interspersed, so as to render the air cool and 
inviting—the flower garden could vie with any other for its quality 
and quantity of rare and beautiful flowers, of every hue. The 
house was built in cottage style, and one of those which have an 
air of neatness as well as gentility combined, that is more apt to 
please and attract attention than those of more magnificent struc- 
ture. It stood on an eminence which overlooked the ocean, not 
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far distant. The reader may, perhaps, wonder why a young lady, 
possessing so many sources of comfort and pleasure, should suffer 
her spirits to droop, and render her so very unhappy. But there 
was one dear to her, that was at that time far from her. Several 
packets had arrived, and not the least intelligence had she re- 
ceived from her absent lover. Egbert Sheldon was the son of a 
distinguished lawyer, residing in one of the Eastern States, and 
had but a short time previous finished his college course, as his 
father designed for him mercantile life ; he gave him this oppor- 
tunity of travelling before he entered into a business which must 
necessarily engross most part of his time. Young Sheldon was 
what may be called a finished scholar, of fine personal appear- 
ance, affable in his manners, dignified in his deportment, and 
beloved by all. 

Ada was beautiful—her fine brown hair was parted upon her 
noble brow, and tastefully arranged around her head—her fine 
blue eyes were at this time swimming with tears. She was 
decidedly a perfect model of classic beauty ; her mind was of a 
high order, yet modesty lent a charm to her graceful manners, 
which rendered her exceedingly interesting. She was tenderly 
beloved by all her friends, and her father’s choicest treasure. 

Mr. Sommers arose from his seat in a short time, and walked 
up and down the room in silence, hoping his daughter would 
throw off the restraint so unnecessary, and unburthen her heart 
to him, that he might in some measure, at least, alleviate her sor- 
row. And as the reminiscences of other and earlier days came 
floating over his mind, his own bosom heaved at the remembrance 
of her who was the mother of Ada, and he exclaimed— 

“ My daughter! my own dear Ada, why do you add _new sor- 
row to my already bereaved heart ?” 

She then, as if aroused to a sense of duty, explained to him the 
cause of her disquietude, and of the extreme apprehension she 
was under concerning the fate of Egbert. Mr. Sommers well 
knew she had just cause for solicitude, and prompted as he was 
to urge her to dispel her gloomy thoughts, could only say— 

“Do not distress yourself too much, my dear daughter; you 
will soon hear of his safe arrival in Europe, together with that of 
his friend who accompanied him.” 

The sound of carriage wheels at this moment attracted their 
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attention, and as it turned down the road leading to the house, 
they observed the father and sister of young Sheldon, accompa- 
nied by a young lady and gentleman, who were as yet strangers 
to them. A gleam of hope stole over the mind of Ada—it might 
be, perchance, that some intelligence from Egbert had been re- 
ceived by his family. She ran with eagerness to welcome them ; 
but the first question after exchanging the usual civilities was— 

“Have you received any news from my son, my dear Ada ?” 

A melancholy shake of the head was all the reply she could 
render the anxious father of her lover. Mr. Sommers, in order to 
relieve her mind, observed— 

“ We were in hopes, sir, you were the bearer of some intelli- 
gence from him.” 

Both families seemed equally anxious to learn something of the 
cause of Egbert’s apparent neglect ; and were as yet unable to 
gather the least information concerning him. 

Caroline Sheldon introduced her young friends as Frederick 
Mason and his sister Henrietta, of New-York city. Young Mason 
was one of those selfish looking persons who seem always satis- 
fied with themselves, and not exactly pleased with those around 
them. His sister was quite the reverse of her brother. There 
was something peculiarly pleasing in the appearance of Miss 
Mason. She was not beautiful, yet there was much to interest 
the beholder : there was a peculiar sweetness of expression in her 
countenance, joined to an accomplished mind, which rendered 
her extremely prepossessing. 

“ Miss Mason can truly sympathize with us, dear Ada. She 
has the very same anxiety as regards hearing from absent friends, 
that we are struggling with.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Mr. Sheldon, “this leaving home and friends 
for pleasure, after all is attended with uncertainty. Egbert seemed 
desirous of travelling for a few months, and I had ever been im- 
pressed with the thought of its proving advantageous to him both 
in cultivating his mind and rendering him better acquainted with 
the business and commerce of foreign countries. But, that which 
relieves my mind most is, he has a most invaluable friend and 
companion in Mr. Spencer, who accompanied him; but I must 
say, I almost dread the arrival of the next packet.” 

An ashy paleness overspread the countenance of Ada at this 
forcible remark of Mr. Sheldon. 
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“‘ My dear father,” added Miss Caroline, “do not despond too 
much. .Brother will no doubt make up this deficiency by an over 
supply of letters soon.” 

“ Why, really, ladies,” said young Mason, with stoical indiffer- 
ence, “ I see no good reason for all this alarm. The young gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, are at this time in good health, and enjoying 
themselves, while you are grieving and wasting your sighs for 
nought.” 

“ Brother, do not trifle thus with the feelings of your friends,” 
added his sister, weeping. 

“Well, really, sister Henrietta, I should not object to a voyage 
across the Atlantic myself, provided I could have the consolation 
of leaving three such guardian spirits as they have to pray for me,” 
returned the selfish brother. 

The gentle girl felt quite chagrined at her brother’s unkind 
railery. Miss Sommers rallied her spirits, and proposed a walk 
in the garden, leaving the gentlemen to discuss matters most con- 
genial to themselves. But Mr. Sheldon was much absorbed with 
anxiety for his son, and Mr. Sommers for Ada, causing the con- 
versation to find no other channel for the next hour. The lovely 
sister of young Sheldon was a tall, fine formed young lady, with 
an intelligent countenance, her complexion a clear brown: her 
dark grey eyes gave additional lustre to her countenance. Young 
Mason was by no means indifferent to her charms. The young 
ladies, after rambling through the spacious garden for some time, 
retired to a delightful grove, on an eminence that overlooked the 
sea. It was one of those beautiful mornings in June that we can 
remember enjoying in the country, which has been preceded by a 
copious shower during the night, and the clouds are dispelled by 
the rising sun, and the grass yet wet and glittering with drops as 
it were of liquid fire, which disappear rapidly as the sun makes 
its way to the meridian, and the zephyr breeze floats along mur- 
muring gently through the foliage of the trees. Their resort was 
a favorite one of Mr. Sommers and his daughter, and it was there 
he often conversed with Ada of her mother, and would ever re- 
mind her of the many prayers that she had offered to God in her 
behalf. ‘Those thoughts of her mother and counsels of her father 
had produced a lasting impression on her mind, and rendered the 
place hallowed to her. The young ladies seated themselves on 
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a rustic couch near the entrance of the grove, that commanded a 
more extensive view of the sea, which was calm and unruffled as 
a peaceful lake; its rippling waves were quietly stealing over a 
bed of smooth sand ; a few fishing boats were now and then seen 
gliding over its tranquil bosom ; the white sails of a ship in the 
distance equally contrasted in the scene beforethem. The young 
ladies chatted on various subjects for some time, alternately 
watching the noble packet they saw when first entering the grove, 
which they now perceived was becalmed, and possibly had been 
for some hours. At length said Ada— 

“ Perhaps we are too impatient. Our letters may have been 
miscarried, and who knows but yonder ship may be the bearer of 
some welcome news to us.” 

“ Oh! I do wish,” said Miss Mason, “we could see those sails 
fill with wind, instead of hanging so carelessly from the yard-arm.” 

The usual vivacity of Ada returned, and she kindly conde- 
scended to point out to her friends the romantic and sublime 
scenery within their view. Miss Mason was a passionate admirer 
of nature, and the words ‘ sublime,’ ‘grand,’ ‘ most magnificent, 
would escape her as her eyes wandered from scene to scene, as 
they stood on the summit of an eminence that commanded a more 
extensive view of the surrounding country, and the vast expanse 
of water beneath them. 

“But what dol hear?’ said Ada. “It is a carriage I see in 
the windings of the road below.” 

In a few moments it was seen in the direction of Mr. Sommers’ 
residence. The ladies simultaneously left for the house: the 
sound of wheels rapidly approached. In looking up they beheld 
in an open gig, Mr. Spencer. He passed without particularly 
observing them. What could it all mean, to return so unexpect- 
edly and alone? Where, oh! where could Egbert be? were 
thoughts that passed rapidly through the minds of each. The 
most serious apprehensions seemed possible with them, and they 
returned to the house in a state of great anxiety and suspense.— 
He arrived at the house a few moments in advance of them, the 
bearer of sad tidings indeed. The ladies entered the parlor almost 
as soon as himself, a heavy gloom overshadowing the brow of 
each. After paying the respect due to age and worth, the ladies 
next received his attention. As he grasped the hand of Ada, she 

exclaimed— 
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“ Where, oh! where have you left Egbert? Do not torture me 
thus with suspense.” 

Caroline sunk in her father’s arms, and it seemed as if one 
blight of sorrow had passed on al]. He turned to Mr. Sheldon. 

“T have returned unexpectedly, sir.” 

“T am most anxiously waiting an explanation,” added Mr. 
Sheldon. “ My son, is he alive ?” 

“Qh! could this mournful duty have been spared me. He is 
no more,” replied Mr. Spencer. 

Ada could bear up no longer, but swooned in the arms of Miss 
Mason, and both she and Caroline were borne senseless from the 
room. Mr. Spencer then gave, in concise a manner as possible, a 
detail of their voyage, and of Egbert’s illness and death, which 
occurred in Scotland. They had the advantage of fine weather 
and good health in crossing the Atlantic, and every prospect 
seemed favorable, as they contemplated with delight their intended 
tour. The day they landed at Liverpool, Egbert complained of 
great debility, with slight fever, which in a short time completely 
prostrated his strength. 'They deemed it prudent not to commu- 
nicate their unpleasant situation to their friends, hoping soon to 
be able to write something that would cheer, instead of alarming 
them. But Egbert’s disease daily assumed a more formidable 
appearance: his physician advised a change of scene and air, 
which, however, proved unavailing. Every effort failed, and 
death closed the scene, which was one of entire submission to the 
will of God, humbly relying on him for mercy through the blood 
of his dear Son. His friends in his illness were not forgotten—far 
from it. ‘To his parents and sister and Ada he imparted through 
his friend an affectionate farewell. The ship which contained 
his remains was becalmed some few miles from the city, and Mr. 
Spencer left in a pilot-boat for New-York, and there learning that 
Egbert’s friends, together with some of his own, were at Mr. Som- 
mers’ country-seat, he took the most effectual means of arriving 
there speedily. ‘The body of Mr. Sheldon had been embalmed, 
and placed in a leaden coffin. It was deemed advisable for the 
friends to leave for New-York, the same evening, to receive his 
remains. Perhaps the reader can better imagine the scene which 
ensued, than we can describe. Mr. Sheldon, his daughter, and 
Ada, seemed bowed to the earth with grief, as they left on their 
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mournful errand,—to look upon and deposite the remains of one 
they held so dear to the silent tomb. Mr. Sommers and daughter 
returned home in a few days, but to weep and mourn. Smitten 
indeed was the lovely flower that he had so fondly reared and dearly 
loved. She bowed her head like a lily drooping with its own 
weight, as she walked with her dear father once more to the garden. 

“'Theré,” said she, pointing to the flowers as they were bud- 
ding and putting forth in beauty—“ you see a fit emblem of my 
own and Egbert’s short history, and to-morrow you will find them 
too falling to the earth, faded, and all their fragrance lost.” The 
father wept, and clasping her to his widowed heart, he exclaimed— 

“ My dear daughter ! live for my sake. What will this world 
be to me without my Ada ?” 

But the heart of Ada was stricken, and all her hopes were 
crushed beneath this heavy blow. Mr. Sommers proposed travel- 
ling with her, which she kindly consented to for his sake. They 
remained from. home during the summer in quest of health for 
Ada ; but futile was every hope. She sunk gradually as with a 
slow disease, and ere the leaves of summer had fallen from their 
parent tree, the lovely daughter of Mr. Sommers was transplanted 
from the bosom.of her doating father to the silent tomb, and her 
happy and sanctified spirit transplanted to heaven, to mingle her 
songs of praise with those she had loved on earth. 
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MY RETREAT. 


BY WM. A. SLEEPER. 





I love to seek that shady spot 
en weary toil is o’er,— 
There all my sorrows seem forgot, 
And tire my brain no more. 


There Nature wears her beauteous hue, 
And all her smiles serene,— 

Nor ’neath the sky’s expanse of blue 
Is there a lovelier scene. 


Beneath, the laughing ripples play— 
Above, the sparkling “ill, st’ 

Breathing its sweet, melodious lay, 
Glides down the rugged hill. 


oe > I we gene! on Nature’s face, 

: er woods and landscapes green— 
The hand of her Creatorteace 

In every changing scene. 
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ELDORADO SKETCHES.—No. II. 
BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


Tue day was clear and beautiful—the sun, unobscured by a 
cloud, shone upon the parched hills, and was reflected in dazzling 
light from small particles of quartz rock scattered here and there 
over the surface, when, equipped for a fortnight’s peregrinations 
among the mountains, the Colonel and myself, who had_ been 
deputized by the company for this enterprise, left Kelley’s Bar, 
and proceeded up between the Middle and North Forks of the 
American river. Our object was to explore the canons and head 
waters of these Forks, and discover, if possible, dry diggings, the 
design of the company being to erect cabins, and locate during 
the rainy season if a desirable place’ could be found. We toiled 
up the hill which overlooks the river, occasionally resting our 
animals, and soon came to the beautiful vale, called by Mr. Wil- 
liams, the first white settler there, Pleasant Valley. The Colonel 
was mounted on a fine mule, a useful animal in that place, and 
which will thrive on what will not support life in a horse, while 
I bestrode an Indian pony—strong and muscular, and quite large 
for that country where the horses are all small. Our blankets 
were fastened behind our saddles, which were enormous things, 
with wooden frames and stirrups covered with raw-hide, and our 
other equipments—a set of light mining tools, rifles, pistols and 
the like—were attached to our saddle-bows. We carried also a 
small stewpan, which was the only cooking utensil we had, and 
expecting to kill some game, took only a small quantity of pro- 
visions, which we found to our cost was not done in wisdom, 
for, during the whole time we were absent, we killed nothing.— 
Our little dog Rosa, a half Coyote, followed us, expressing her 
delight in a variety of ways. She joined our company some 
months previous of her own accord, and became a general favorite. 
At first, she kept at a distance, following us for three days with- 
out once approaching ; but at length, by repeated offers of food, 
she came to us and permitted us to stroke her silken sides, which 
were of a jet black. After that, nothing could induce her to leave 
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us, and she proved a valuable watch-dog, though quite small._— 
Before she had been with us a week, we accidentally put her 
faithfulness to the test. In prospecting some of the cafions on 
the North Fork, we secreted our heavy baggage, which was diffi- 
cult to carry, in a retired place, and covered it up with our India- 
rubber ponchos. Sometime after we left it, little Rosa was missed, 
and we expected, as she had been with us so short a time, that 
she had deserted us ; but what was our surpriso when, coming 
back four days after, we saw her faithfully guarding the secreted 
goods, where she had remained during our absence without food. 
This proof of her service endeared her to us, and she became the 
pet of all. 

The Colonel, who was now my travelling companion, was a 
thorough backwoods-man. There was no secret of forest life with 
which he was not acquainted. We soon came to heavy wooded 
land, and wound round the hills beneath the shade of giant pines, 
which rose, straight as an arrow, to a great height. At night we 
came to a spring of good water, and picketed our animals near us 
in tolerable good feed. We ate our supper as the night shadows 
gathered round us, and spread our blankets beneath a branching 
oak, where during the night we slept soundly and undisturbed. 
The next day we had not proceeded far when we missed the trail, 
but this gave us no uneasiness, as it was not our intention to have 
followed it much further—we therefore travelled by compass and 
the range of the hills. We soon discovered traces of Indians, and 
passed several deserted wigwams. On several of the large pine 
trees we saw poles attached to the lower limbs to enable them to 
‘limb up with ease and gather the nuts which grow in the conical 
pine balls. We kept ourselves prepared for any danger as much 
as was in our power. Hivery morning we discharged our rifles, 
and reloaded, that they might be sure fire. We cared less for the 
Indians than the grizzly bears which infest that region. The 
sight of a rifle would put a score of the former to flight, but the 
latter were not to be intimidated by the sight of firearms, or the 
smell of powder. It was always safest to give ¢hem the entire 
path. They will not always attack, but if once wounded, or 
incited to combat, a regiment of riflemen could not put one of 
them to flight. We repeatedly crossed their tracks, and some- 
times travelled with an oak tree some distance ahead in view, 
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which it would be easy to climb in case one of these monsters 
should suddenly introduce himself. 

At night we came to a deep cafion, which we descended on foot, 
leaving our animals secured on the side of the hill, it being too 
steep to take them down. We dug into the side of the hill fora 
sleeping place, and built our fire at the bottom, that it might not 
be seen if Indians were prowling around. I[t was an exceedingly 
gloomy place. The hills rose abruptly on each side, and the 
lofty pines shut out entirely the blue sky from our view, swinging 
to and fro in the night wind with a mournful sound. Neverthe- 
less we slept soundly, and without apprehension. In the morn- 
ing, as the Colonel busied himself with breakfast, I climbed up 
the side of the hill to look after our animals. I found the mule 
safe, though looking the picture of affright, but my noble horse 
beside him was dead. He probably became frightened in the 
night, and plunged down the hill with such velocity that it threw 
him when he reached the end of his rope, and broke his neck.— 
This was an unlooked for misfortune. I had come to love him 
almost like a being endowed with reason, and certainly, he de- 
served it all. His quick ear always detected the approach of 
danger, and with nostrils extended and ears pricked forward, he 
spoke as plainly as words could speak. His free limbs would 
never brook the shackles of harness, yet so gentle was he, I could 
guide him with a thread, and frequently rode him in dangerous 
places without bridle or halter. The report of a rifle under his 
very nostrils would not cause a fibre of his frame to shake, but a 
word from his rider would set every nerve in motion—in the 
chase his eyes shot sparks of fire. 

I broke this news to the Colonel with a saddened look, but acci- 
dents of this kind were familiar to him, and an expedient always 
ready. “We can ride my mule alternately,” said he, “and get 
along very well, and if you are anxious to get a shot at a grizzly 
hear, they will no doubt come to feed on his carease.” I thought 
I should like to shoot any and everything which came to disturb 
the remains of my noble favorite, who, it seemed to me, deserved 
Christian burial, but the practicability of the thing was doubtful. 
We strapped our effects on the mule, and took turns in riding 
him. I cast one lingering look behind as I departed on General 
Scott, for such was the name of my poor horse. Others of the 
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company had given names no less illustrious to their animals ; 
thus we had, besides, General Taylor and Santa Anna. “It takes 
Taylor to whip Santa Anna,” said the owner of the former.— 
“That may be,” was the reply, “ but Santa Anna can’t be beat 
for running.” We crossed the cafon a little further up, where it 
was less difficult, and soon after came to “ dry diggings,” which 
had been worked in secret. We examined every thing cautiously, 
thinking it possible the miners had secreted themselves, on our 
approach, to mislead us in regard to the diggings being profitable, 
but found nothing to indicate their actual presence. ‘Tracks were 
indeed fresh, both of men and horses, and the bough huts seemed 
as if but just deserted—a pack of monte cards was strewn in the 
door-way of one ef them, and fragments of camp furniture were 
strewn here and there, but nothing of value remained. We ex- 
amined the earth in the different excavations—the first panful we 
washed, yielded about one dollar, but the succeeding ones were 
nearly valueless. We thoroughly prospected the place before we 
left, which took us nearly the day, but without success. It ap- 
peared that a few of the ravines emptying into the cahon were 
rich up to a certain distance, but these had all been worked out. 
Towards night we proceeded on our way, intending to make a 
circuit, and strike the canon again that we might not be without 
water. ‘The tracks to the place we had just left had been dis- 
guised, that they might lead no one thither ; we therefore had no 
trail and were guided by compass. 

The country became more wild and mountainous as we pene- 
trated farther in. We went into the canon at night to sleep, and 
built a fire against a large stump about forty feet high, and spread 
our blankets near it. During the night it ignited, the fire having 
penetrated to the inside, which was hollow and dry, and the live 
coals rattled down upon our very heads before we were aware.— 
It shortly broke out in one great sheet of blaze, lighting up the 
forest farand near. As we removed toa distance, and tried again 
to sleep, grim spectres of the wood danced between the leafy 
shades, assuming hideous shapes, caused by the unnatural glare. 
In the morning, as we discharged our firearms, there was an an- 
swer, which was again repeated, and again, till twelve shots were 
fired. ‘The Colonel inferred from the number and rapid succes- 
sion of the shots fired, that a party had slept out without water, 
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and were anxious to discover our whereabouts—whether foes or 
friends. We again fired, and were answered, the report being 
more distinct, and consequently nearer. This was kept up till 
two buckskin clad adventurers came in sight. They informed us 
they were out with a company of twelve—camped about half a 
mile distant—and from them the waste of ammunition had pro- 
ceeded. They were not without water, and were out on the same 
errand as ourselves. We tried to get provisions of them, but could 
not, and after ascertaining as near as possible our position, left 
them, not wishing to travel in company. 

Innumerable cafions and deep gulches presented themselves, as 
we pushed onward. Many of these we prospected, and in most 
of them found some gold, but not enough to induce us to remain. 
lor three days from the time we Icft the scene of the conflagra- 
tion, we kept steadily onward, going farther up into the moun- 
tains. I had great confidence in the Colonel as a shot, and when 
at length we fell in with deer, I waited to hear the report of his 
rifle before I fired. We both drew up together, and almost at the 
same moment the reports of both rifles echoed through the forest. 
The deer were a long way off, but we could not easily get nearer 
without disturbing them, and I thought it doubtful if either shot 
took effect, and so it proved. They went bounding off, apparently 
unhurt. At noon the next day, we entered a deserted wigwan, 
and rested ourselves for an hour. There was some water in a 
spring near by, but it was very poor. We scooped it out of the 
hollows in the rock, and mixed our last flour into a cake, which 
we fried with a little pork. We had now only a little hard bread 
remaining, and had not tasted fresh meat for many weeks—the 
opportunities for getting it were not so good, even, on the Bar 
where we had recently been employed, as in the woods. 

We were still in hopes of procuring game, and determined not 
to go directly back, but take a circuitous route round. We were, 
we knew not what distanee, from any camp of whites where sup- 
plies could be obtained, but kept our spirits up nevertheless.— 
There were resources, should game fail us, which would support 
life. We proceeded from thence up a steep hill, which soon after 
we descended on the other side, and entered a beautiful valley, 
through which ran a clear stream of water. It was surrounded 
on all sides by high hills, and the green underwood, which clus- 
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tered on the banks of the rivulet, made it appear a little Eden.— 
The mule was turned loose to nibble the green grass, but with 
his pack on, however, as we did not deem it expedient to tarry 
long, even in that beautiful place. We let no opportunity slip of 
prospecting a favorable place, and as we took our pick and pan to 
do so here, we thought how delightful this valley would be, com- 
pared with the surrounding country, fer winter quarters! We 
washed a panful of the earth in the ravine, and it produced a 
beautiful round piece of gold, weighing two or three penny weights. 
This made us sanguine of success. If this heavy gold was on 
the surface, surely it must yield well deeper down. With sleeves 
rolled up, and eager for the prize, we excavated deeper and deeper, 
but what was our disappointment, as we tried panful after panful 
of earth, to find that it yielded nothing, not even when we reached 
the slate formation beneath. We tried other places near with no 
better success. This was sadly Uisheartening to us, and the ex- 
amination of our store of provisions was not likely to raise our 
spirits in the least. At this moment, a gray squirrel emerged from 
the underwood, near the water, and ascended a large pine tree.— 
I seized my rifle, which was standing near, just before the squfirrel 
had reached the lower limbs, which were about fifty feet from the 
ground, and fired. The shot took effect on his hind legs, and 
carried them both away, but with the tenacity of a last struggle 
for life, he slowly drew himself up with his fore-claws, as a sailor 
climbs a rope, and settled himself on a limb, where he probably 
expired. From the time the shot took effect, till he reached the 
limb, I watched him with intense interest, expecting every mo- 
ment to see him fall; but when finally I saw him beyond my 
reach, I turned away, not knowing before that a squirrel possessed 
so much value. It was a large one, however, he seemed to me, 
with his tail spread over his back, as large as a rabbit, and I have 
not forgotten yet how he would have tasted at that time made 
into a stew. 

We took a south-easterly direction, intending to strike the Mid- 
dle Fork, with some hope of falling in with parties, if any were 
ascending. ‘The next day at noon, we came to a stream of run- 
ning water, beautifully shaded by overhanging trees, beneath 
which we sat down and ate the last of our provisions, throwing a 
little to the dog, and drinking the cvol water which flowed at our 
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feet. It was a delicious meal, though the rich man in his dining- 
room would have spurned it as unfit for dogs; and we pressed on 
invigorated, and with spirits buoyant as when first we started.— 
Where the next was to come from we knew not. 

The Coloncl’s eyes wandered to little Rosa, as she frolicked 
round us, as if it was an unsettled question whether the dog or 
the mule should fall a sacrifice, but this alternative was spared us. 
Before night, we fel! in with a solitary horseman, who informed 
us that his comrades were close at hand. ‘They had penetrated 
thus far up, in their tireless search for gold, but by no means were 
as scantly provisioned as ourselves. As we came to their camp, 
a fine buck was exhibited, and soon after one of the party came 
in with two more, which were a complete load for his horse.— 
Thus, unexpectedly, we obtained all that was necessary, and if 
our hearts were clouded by fears, they were all dispelled by the 
good cheer which awaited us. We learned from our kind enter- 
tainers, that the Indians were banded together, and occupied a 
canon some distance above. This was the reason we had not 
met any of them, though we had passed through the heart of 
their country. We were now near the Middle Fork, and the fol- 
lowing morning turned homeward, bidding adieu to our friends. 
As we proceeded down, we met other parties coming up, induced 
by exaggerated reports of dry diggings worked in secret, of canons 
high up, known only to the Indians, and a few adventurous 
whites, where the gold was inexhaustible. and fortunes could be 
scraped from the crevices of the rocks. The parties themselves 
were not willing to allow that they had been deceived, and stories 
gained credence which misled the unwary, and caused suffering 
to a fearful extent. It was almost impossible for the river miners 
to hear these reports, indefinite as they were, without packing up 
their all, and pushing onward, they knew not where, as if, when 
securely making tlicir ounce a day, they had not reached the 
Eldorado. In this way time was lost, and the gain of months 
exhausted. It is true they were not always unsuccessful. Rich 
deposits were sometimes found, which richly paid the pioneers of 
these enterprises, but oftener they were total failures. 

There was hardly a ravine, or canon, in that wide extent of 
country, which had not been explored. It seemed incredible that 
human foot had ever trod those wild and desolate places ; but, as 
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the adventurous gold-seeker is about to congratulate himself that 
he has discovered the promised treasure-ground, his eye falls upon 
a footmark in the soil—a booted heel-print—and therefore it can- 
not be an Indian’s, and, beside, it is an excavation, made by an- 
other pick than his, and he asks himself in astonishment, “ Have 
others been before me ?” 

I have descended step by step, a precipice more dangerous than 
the roof of a slated building, now swinging over a chasm where 
the water dashed a hundred feet below—now creeping, snail-like, 
round a jutting point, till at length the ravine below is reached— 
only to find the camp-fire of some prior adventurer, who came 
and went like a passing breath in his search for gold, smouldering 
at the water’s edge. 





A DEATH SONG. 


BY PARK MOODY. 


My spirit plumes her wings for flight, 
I can no longer see the light— 

Kind friends around my pillow stay, 
Nor grieve that I should pass away. 


The earth is fair, yet fairer still 
The life beyond its ev’ry ill,— 
And sweet the joys of earihly love, 


But sweeter are the joys above. 


« My soul no longer clings to earth, 
Exulting in a higher birth ; 
In rapture now it breaks away— 
Farewell, I can no longer stay. 


She spake, and all was still—a smile 
Was on her lifeless brow the while ; 
Her spirit sought its high abode— 

Thus sang the pure—thus died the goed. 








HANNAH. 


BY TIRZAH F. M. CURRY. 


Far away, amid the sheltered hills of Palestine, dwelt a pious 
mother, whose whole earthly affections were entwined around one 
tenderly loved object—an infant son, whose lips had not yet 
learned to lisp the infant’s prayer, or breathe the name of mother. 
Hitherto, her pathway had been strewed with a series of trials 
and crosses, unknown to us, who are wont to enjoy the undivided 
possessions of our husbands’ hearts aud homes. A rival, in some 
respects, more fortunate than herself, wearied this sorrowful wo- 
man with reproaches, on account of her want of offspring—a want 
which, in eastern countries, at that period, was considered a great 
calamity. Instead of becoming angry at this unkind treatment, 
the gentle Ilannah betook herself to the true source of consolation, 
and humbly besought the Lord to look upon her affliction. A 
son was given her, which, in accordance with a vow previously 
made, she dedicated to the temple service, and named him Samuel. 
signifying, “I have received him of the Lord.” 

The sacred historian gives us no further account of the haughty 
Pennina or her children, and but little is said of Samuel during 
his infancy. ‘The little that is recorded goes to show that Han- 
nah was not unmindful of her vow. It is at this period, in the 
quiet of her home, and in the discharge of her domestic duties, 
that we love to contemplate the wife of Elkanah. How happy 
beyond expression she must have been, as she ministered to the 
wants of her infant son, listened to all his childish blandishments, 
and saw the rose of health deepening on his cheek as he played 
around the cottage door. Ah! were there then no withdrawings 
of heart from the performance of that rash vow? Did not the 
mother sometimes triumph over the dutiful child of God, and 
wish to hide in her own bosom that precious treasure which had 
been given in answer to prayer? No. On the contrary she 
seems to have hastened the fulfillment of her promise, and even 
sooner than our erring judgment would recommend, she carries 
the little Samuel up to Jerusalem to “ present him to the Lord.” 
It is simply said by the historian, that the “ child was young,” at 
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the time of this public dedication, and according to Jewish tradi- 
tion, he was about three years old—a tender age at which to be 
separated from the maternal bosom, and cousigned to the care of 
strangers. Probably the tender hearted mother feared that if she 
retained him longer, her constancy would be shaken, and the trial 
of parting with him increased. 'To the arms of good old Eli she 
yields him, not with willingness only, but with a song of triumph, 
which, for beauty and sublimity, has few parallels in sacred history. 
Having performed her vow, and torn from her breast the tender 
nursling, Hannah returns with her pious husband to their peace- 
ful home. The void in their affections, which, perhaps, to them 
appeared irreparable, was soon filled, for we are told that Eli 
blessed Elkanah and his wife, and said, “'The Lord give thee 
seed of this woman for the loan that is lent to the Lord.” 

The increased domestic cares, occasioned by the birth of other 
sons and daughters, did not cause this faithful woman to forget 
her first-born. Although she had lent him to the Lord during life, 
she still felt that affection for him which had prompted her to 
cherish with such increasing care the first years of his existence. 
In proof of this, we are told, that “she made him a little coat 
every year, and brought it up to him when she came to the yearly 
sacrifice.” Now this act may to some appear trifling and scarcely 
worthy of being recorded ; but to our mind it has ever been full 
of interest. On Hannah’s part, it was unnecessary ; for having 
entered upon the temple service, it was expected that all his wants 
would be supplied from the public treasury, without further ex- 
pense to his parents. Still it was a source of pleasure to the 
mother’s heart, and in the breast of the little Samuel, it served to 
keep alive that filial attachment and regard, which might other- 
wise have faded from his mind. 

We who are mothers, well know with what interest the winter 
coats for our flaxen haired boys are prepared, while they are sport- 
ing around. our firesides, or with willing footsteps hasting to do 
our bidding. What then must have been the emotions which 
thrilled in Hannah’s bosom, as she busily plied her needle, to 
prepare a garment for the loved and absent one, whose tread was 
heard only in temple courts, and whose childish glee, instead of 
being fostered by the approving smiles of a kind mother, we may 
well suppose was restrained by the venerable appearance and 
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solemn tones of the pious Eli. Of the fashion and texture of this 
garment we are ignorant. Fine linen, wool, and goat’s hair were 
all used, in the manufacture of clothing at this period, but which 
of these composed Samuel’s “little coat” we are not told. 

From the brief history of Hannah, our sex may learn an impor- 
tant lesson. In the sacred writings, woman is presented to us in 
various attitudes and characters. At one time, we contemplate 
Deborah in the act of judging Israel, and even assisting Barak in 
leading the hosts of the Lord to battle. In the same grouping we 
see Jael the Kenite, putting to death the haughty Sisera, and in 
both cases we admire the bravery that prompted them to perform 
such wonderful deeds. In the sorrowing Rizpal we admire the 
faithful devotion to her kindred which led her to expose herself to 
the scorching heat of the summer sun, in order that the decaying 
bodies of her sons and relatives might not be torn by beasts and 
birds of prey. Abigail presents to the mind, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the picture of a prudent and faithful wife, who, notwith- 
standing she was united toa mean and churlish man, yet man- 
aged his affairs with so much discretion, that she secured for him 
the forbearance, if not the favor of the enraged David. But when 
we contemplate the gentle and lovely Hannah, we scarcely know 
which trait in her character to admire most. Tler patience under 
provocation should teach us to avoid domestic discord and strife. 
Her constant attendance on the services of the sanctuary, should 
admonish us to be more diligent in the use of the means of grace 
which we enjoy. Her prudent regard for the opinions of her 
husband, avd her attachment to him, are worthy our imitation. 
Her self denying care of her infant, and promptness in resuming 
her visits to the temple as soon as he was weaned, are evidences 
that she “ preferred Jerusalem above her chief joy.” 

Soon, too soon, alas! the curtain drops, and we hear no more 
of the mother of the prophet Samuel. We know not whether she 
was gathered to her rest, among her kindred, in a good old age, 
or whether the hills of Epraim echoed the wailings of her helpless 
orphans, deprived of her guardian care, in the spring time of their 
existence. Ah! it matters not how, or when, or where, the sum- 
mons of death comes, to one who has so faithfully served her 
generation, and who had, by her consistent piety, erected so last- 
ing a monument to her worth. 

Grand View, Ohio. 








FAREWELL LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER ON LEAVING 
BY MRS. OLIVER CRANE.” 


Farewew.! my dear mother, farewell ! 
On earth I shall see thee no more ; 
I go among heathen to dwell, 
To die on a far distant shore. 


But, mother, when far, far away, 
Though wide rolling oceans divide, 
In dreams I shall visit thee still— 
At night I shall rest by thy side. 


While nature is wrapt in repose, 
Wien all is so tranquil and mild, 
I know you will think of me then— 
Oh, mother! then pray for your child. 


But ask not for ease or for fame, 
Or aught that the world can bestow— 
But Jesus may still prove my friend, 
His presence still cheer where I go; 


That I may his Spirit possess— 
That spirit of kindness and love, 

Which prompted His visit to earth, 
Though reigning in glory above. 


Like Him I would hasten away, 
And joyfully bid you adieu ; 

The daughters of Asia still erv, 
And I have their rescue in view. 


Detain me not here for a day, 

For this is no longer my home,— 
I’ve heard the sad cry from afar, 

And the Spirit still beckons me on. 


Dear mother! then dry up your tears, 
All feelings of sadness dispel ; 
Tis the Saviour who calls me awar— 


Farewell! dearest mother, farewell ! 


. 
a 


HOME. 





* Missionary to the Armenians of Turkey 








COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Amone the many thousands who will read these pages, 
there must be many sons and daughters growing up to that 
most interesting period of life which is expected to connect 
the destiny of the two sexes. We say expected, for none at the 
present day doubt the blessings of the institution, whatever may 
be the peculiarity of their own circumstances. ‘The marriage 
relation is an ordinance of Providence. And yet, it is not one of 
those positive and unexceptionable ordinances which must be 
obeyed. We are left free to choose. Perhaps in youth the great 
mass of either party are contemplating this event sooner or later. 
It is said that marriage, “ whatever it be to man, is that from 
which woman expects to derive her chief happiness.” And one 
of the strongest arguments in its favor, we think, is derived from 
the fact that while the married life brings many sorrows, the sin- 
gle life has no joys. ‘Those of our readers who have read Tenny- 
son will find this thought expressed in most beautiful language 
in the following stanzas : 


“This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most ; 

*Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Yes, the marriage relation has its sorrows. Sickness, disease, 
and even death, will enter the family group. How it breaks the 
heart to part with its dearest object on earth! Whatstrong cords, 
which are woven around the heart of the parent by the child, are 
to be broken, when death compels the parent to lay it in the grave ! 
And yet, “ better to have loved and lost.” ‘These afflictions bind 
the family group together, and strengthen the cords that remain. 
They also make heaven more attractive. Tor no member of the 
pious family is lost, and that friendship commenced here on earth 
will be strengthening forever above. 

But he who remains alone has no joys. What can he know 
about those domestic ties which bind the family together? The 
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plans and prospects which enter so deeply into the hearts, and 
call forth so much activity and self-denial for those whose lives 
are bound up in the parents, are unknown to the isolated heart. 
These very efforts and self-denials contribute to a parent’s joys. 
And they are most happy when sharing most of their joys and of 
their emoluments together. The family circle illustrates the 
truth forcibly, that the heart is made most happy by expansion. 
True happiness of the heart consists in a great measure in making 
others happy. And the more broadcast this seed is sown the 
richer the harvest. We remember to have seen the remark of a 
man who had accumulated great wealth for his children, who 
when told they would spend it, gratified himself with the remark 
that if they took as much pleasure in’spending as he did in accu- 
mulating for them, he should be fully satisfied. But we are 
wandering from our subject. It was not our object to draw a 
comparison between the married and single life, but to suggest 
some thoughts which might be of use in preparing the youth for 
the active spheres of life. 

Courtship and marriage, are always subjects of merriment and 
sport in the circle of the young, and often in the family circle are 
introduced without attributing to them the importance which they 
demand. No subjects pertaining to the world are of greater con- 
sequence or deserve more careful attention. The inculcation of 
right principles in the choice of a companion should begin early 
with the parents. We do not say that they should commence 
with their formal lectures on the subject of courtship or marriage 
in the early days of childhood. But they should inculcate those 
principles, and clearly draw out those lines of demarkation which 
are the necessary ingredients of true and lasting companionship. 
And this should commence in early life, and be followed up to its 
practical result. ‘They should be so deeply impressed upon the 
mind,that no temptation of external show could reverse the decision. 

We begin with courtship. There is such a thing as court- 
ship. That is of one party winning the affections of the other. 
—This may commence accidentally, or merely in a pleasing 
appearance. The society of the party may be sought, and the 
affections cultivated, until they become mutual. There is some- 
thing which, perhaps, neither party may be able to define, that 
binds them together in their affections, and mutual choice of each 
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other. Whatever others may think, or in whatever estimation 
they may be held by the community around, is of small conse- 
quence to them. ‘They are all the world to each other. The 
breaking of this cord, breaks the heart. And whenever one party 
suspects this affection to exist in the heart of the other, he or she 
is bound by all that is sacred to form a decision in the shortest 
possible time, and to make no advances, and suffer none to be 
made, which are not seriously intended to be sustained. Any 
other course should sacrifice the character of the untrue, as it 
breaks the heart of the faithful. On this point there cannot be 
too much circumspection. 

What, then, are the necessary ingredients which should enter 
into the choice of true and lasting companionship? We mention 
piety first, because though there may be companionship where it 
does not exist, yet there is no safety without. it, and it is essen- 
tially necessary to strengthen and perfect the ties of affection.— 
It will often be called into vigorous exercise through all their 
journey of life. They cannot do without it in the parting hour of 
death. No professed Christian should dream for a moment that 
he, or she, can take a companion for life who is not hopefully 
pious. It will not avail to refer us to the many happy instances 
of the unconverted becoming true disciples after marriage. So, 
many have visited the deadly coast of Africa, and escaped with 
their life ; but ten chances to one, if the bones of him who goes 
there are not left with the thousands before him, to bleach on its 
sands. Piety is the crowning ornament, especially to female 
character—it sweetens all the domestic ties, helps bear up under 
all the afflictions and trials incident to the domestic relation, and 
gives the only hope of a reunion after death. What anxiety 
and distress must attend the journey of life when either party is 
without it! Whatever allurements the world may hold out to 
happiness, depend on it, it cannot compensate for the want of 
this, nor allow his joys to be unsullied who feels that God does 
not smile upon the choice of his affections. It is, and must ever 
be felt to be, a defect in the sum total of the happiness of the 
conjugal relation. 

Another essential ingredient which should enter into the choice 
of a companion for life, is a heart-felt esteem for the character of 
the person to be chosen. This cannot be founded on external 
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circumstances. Beauty and wealth are, perhaps, the two great 
temptations which lead the youth astray, and make shipwreck of 
the happiness of the married life. ‘They present themselves in so 
fair a garb, and make so much display that we are apt to regard 
them as really connected with the character of the person, instead 
of mere appendages, which when separated from the person, leave 
the character which we so much esteemed anything but desirable. 
The sentiment of esteem must necessarily be founded on the 
intrinsic merits of the character which can be affected by no ex- 
ternal changes or vicissitudes. And while this is true of piety and 
of the cultivation of the heart and intellect, it is not true of beauty 
or wealth. ‘These remarks are most strikingly illustrated by the 
daily occurrences in the married life. Who, and what are the 
parties who are petitioning for bills of separation before our civil 
courts? The one has married a beauty—the other a millionaire. 
Kither has got the object of his choice, and should be resigned to 
their folly. But neither have found happiness, for who would be 
wedded to a box of paint, ora lump of gold? On the other hand, 
we believe observation will show that the most sincere and last- 
ing affection has been found to exist between those whose external 
appearance at first sight has been the most ugly and forbidding. 
{t is the heart, in ali its loveliness, and cultivation, seen and felt, 
without these external trappings which calls forth the lasting 
esteem and admiration of the truly wise. And when this convic- 
tion forms the basis of a companionship, it will remain as firm as 
the “everlasting hills.” No vicissitudes of life will shake it, and 
even the very afflictions and adversities which abate that affection 
which is founded on the attendant circumstances of the choice, 
seem to cement and strengthen the former. 

Another important consideration in this choice, is a similarity 
of circumstances, or condition in life. It is by no means necessary 
that the rich should marry the rich, or the poor the poor, in order 
to secure happiness, but there should be a similarity of taste and 
education. A lady of refined taste and education should never 
be induced by any circumstances to connect herself with a family 
of the opposite character. It will prove a source of mortification 
through all her life, and even the very effort to conceal the fact 
will only show how unequally the yoke bears. This is equally 
true with regard to cither party, and is one of the most productive 
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sources of wretchedness in the married life. It is neither poverty 
nor riches which produces this misery, but the want of a similarity 
of life, or of circumstances which create a common sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. Time was when female education ,was esteemed 
of little value—when on the whole it was thought better to bring 
up our daughters in ignorance, and teach them how to save money, 
rather than to expand their minds by giving them a superior edu- 
cation, and qualifying them for the higher enjoyments of life.— 
But these times have changed. Many have discovered that mind 
is superior to matter, and however large the fortune, unless accom- 
panied by intellectual strength, all the external display will be 
felt to be a poor substitute. Hence the age demands intellectual 
culture. And where either party has the advantage of the other 
in this respect, the community will at once detect it. Where the 
rich marry the rich, and each pride themselves upon their riches, 
they stand, as to similarity of {iste and circumstances, precisely 
on the same ground as when the poor marry the poor, only we 
think as to the prospect of true happiness the poor have the advan- 
tage. ‘The poor by a change of circumstances may rise in the 
world. But woe be to the rich when, by a change of circum- 
stances, it shall appear that all that gave them their consequence 
in their own eyes, and in the eyes of others, was their wealth, 
their splendid mansions and costly furniture, which have disap- 
peared. It is well, then, in the choice of a companion, to make 
some provision against such reverses. How lovely does that 
woman appear, who, in the reverse of fortune, is seen with the 
placid brow an@ the gentle smile, cheerfully laying aside the 
tinsel trappings which may have ornamented her in the hour of 
prosperity, and betaking herself to the honest and praiseworthy 
employment of assisting her companion in restoring their ruined 
fortune. No man can be ruined who has such a wife—whatever 
else may be taken, he has a fortune left, and be assured he will 
never regret his choice. 

We might go on to enumerate other important items which are 
desirable to make the choice complete, such as the proper age and 
equality of age, but the limited space must compel us to bring 
our remarks to a close. 
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BY LOIS M. SHAW. 


“SHALL you be at home early this evening ?” asked Mrs. E., 
while she was assisting her son in putting on his muffler as he 
‘was preparing to go out to his business in the morning. 

“] fear not, mother,” he replied, “as the European steamer 
leaves to-morrow, and there is much writing to be done before she 
sails. I believe that I am growing indolent, for I go to my busi- 
ness lately like a school-boy to his tasks ; often lingering till the 
latest moment, and then going reluctantly. Your dear society, 
however, the attractions of my pet sis, and this pleasant parlor, 
are sufficient to induce me to indulge in feelings of idleness 
occasionally.” . 

“fT acknowledge the affectionate gallantry of your compliment, 
George,” said Mrs. E., smiling—* and I would say in return that 
nothing would afford me more gratification, than to enjoy your 
society to-day, except that which I should derive from seeing you 
once more in the possession of your accustomed health. What 
you call indolence, I know to be debility, brought on by unremit- 
ting labor; and I cannot endure to see you thus destroying your 
health, which is so precious to me as well as yourself. And I 
would again entreat you, as I have often before done, to resign 
your present situation, and seek one less arduous, or one at least 
in which you will not be confined to the desk tfrough the night 
aswell asday. Your salary now is small for the duties required, 
yet I should be infinitely happier to have it still lessened, and 
your leisure increased : I am, as I have often told you, willing to 
do all in my power to assist you, and to make any sacrifice for 
your comfort. And J still think that, by economy and the aid of 
my industry and skill, that we might be supported very comfort- 
ably, should you seek a less arduous and Iucrative situation.— 
Try the experiment for a time, at least, George, until your health 
becomes re-established, for my sake, if not your own, for wealth 
is nothing to me in comparison with your life.” 

“Oh, mother, you must not be so discouraged about me. It is 
true that I have not been quite as well as usual these few weeks 
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past, but the warm weather will soon come, when my cough will 
leave me, and then I shall regain my health. It is not probable 
that business will continue so pressing as now—consequently, I 
shall have more leisure, which I confess will be pleasant. As to 
resigning my present situation for another, that is impossible.— 
My salary now, with all that you do, which is all that you are 
able to do, affords us but the comforts of life. And then there is 
my sister—it is my wish to educate, and fit her to be an ornament 
to the circle in which I intend to place her. She must never 
taste the bitterness of poverty while Ilive. And besides this, you 
know it is my hope, at some not distant day, to bestow upon my 
dear mother the same affluence which she once possessed ; and 
then to our beautiful home a gentle being will come to add bright- 
ness to my happiness. Ah! what care I for present deprivations, 
if they but ultimately reward me with the blessings I seek. My 
employers are honorable, upright men, and they will do me jus- 
tice, so that in a short time I shall be in circumstances of inde- 
pendence. ‘Therefore hinder me not, mother, for the prize I must 
win.” 

“Ah, my son! I pray that you may have strength to run the 
race upon which you have entered, and reach the goal joyfully ; 
vet I fear you will faint by the way if you run so rapidly at the 
onset. The gentlemen whom you are with, may be honorable 
and upright, but kind-hearted they certainly are not, else they 
would pay more regard to your comfort. I cannot imagine how 
they can rest quietly, while they know that you, with many 
others, are wasting yourselves away in the hours of night, to add 
to their wordly store, which is already abundant.” 

“'They certainly are unlike my dear father,” replied George, 
“in this respect, for he made it his study to lighten the duties of 
those in his service, as much as possible; watching over them 
with considerate kindness, and often in some delicate way so as 
not to offend pride, relieving some one whom he thought suffering 
from weariness, by taking if necessary the duties upon him- 
self. Yet we will not reproach those who are not thus thought- 
ful ; as without doubt, it is owing rather to neglect, than a want 
of kindness. This has been an unusual season for business, 
making late hours or more assistance necessary ; and as the lafter 
has not been provided, the former is imperative. They do not 
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know my circumstances, and they doubtless think that as I 
accepted the situation they offered, and continue to remain in it, 
discharging my duties to their satisfaction, that my strength is 
sufficient , and in the excitement attendant upon the extensive 
operations which they carry on, they would not be likely to notice 
if my cheek was a shade paler than usual, as you do, my careful 
and loving mother. I think, however, that if they did but know 
the fatigue consequent upon such continued exertions, they would 
not thus task ws ; for I am not the only one who thus sutfers.— 
But, I repeat, that it is a pleasure even thus to toil, since in this 
way I am to be raised to affluence, and enabled to give happiness 
to those I love. But I must not stay and talk longer. I will, 
however, return as early as possible, and often through the day I 
shall wish for the time to come when I shall again be seated by 
this cheerful fire, chatting with you and supping my favorite cup 
of coffee, which I know will be waiting for me. 1 would rather 
not have you set up for me, if I do not comeearly ; but I suppose 
it is useless to ask you to retire before seeing me.” 

Mrs. E. with moistened eye and sinking heart, watched her 
son as he feebly wended his way to his place of business, who 
had left her with a bright smile and light step, which she knew 
was only feigned, to relieve her from anxiety ; for she felt that 
his days were already numbered. 

A heavy burden was that laid upon young Elloway by adver- 
sity ; yet he could have borne this, for his spirit was mighty, but 
the means used to relieve him from this weight, prostrated his 
fragile physical energies, and crushed him to the earth. He was 
the son of a wealthy merchant, in one of the West India islands. 
His childhood and early youth were spent in luxury and ease ; 
though he was not allowed to become enervated by indolence, but 
was judiciously trained for the emergencies of life. Having early 
evinced a preference for mercantile pursuits, his education was 
such as would best fit him for the attainment of honor in them; 
while the accomplishments necessary for his station in society 
were not neglected. And it was well that he was thus prepared 
to act upon the stage of life, as fortune, always fickle, soon ceased 
to lavish favors upon him. Through the deception and intrigue 
of a partner, his father became involved in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, from which he could not extricate himself; and the anxiety 
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incident to such a calamity, induced disease, which speedily ter 
minated his existence. In his dying moments blessing his son, 
he besought him to protect his mother with filial piety, and watch 
over his sister with a brother’s love. Thus at the early age of 
seventeen, care settled down upon him, which only belongs to 
maturer years; and with it came the wisdom required, as if that 
of the father had rested upon the son. His attention was drawn 
to the United States as the country where his desires would most 
surely be realized, and his exertions rewarded. With the appro 
bation, therefore, of friends, and the consent of his mother to accom- 
pany him, he resolved to leave the land of his nativity and seek 
this. Not without many struggles, however, did he come to this 
decision ; for while duty urged him to go, inclination in a thou- 
sand forms drew him back. 

The lovely isle which had been to him a home, was the scene 
of all his joys ; and to leave it, seemed, in one respect, to exceed 
in misery the flight from Eden ; inasmuch as he was to leave his 
paradise without his Eve. ‘There was. one, whom from. his 
infancy had been his playmate, companion, and love. So kindred 
were they in spirit, their hearts were so blended in one, that no 
vows were needed for their betrothal, and they thought of none. 
To part with this dear being was to him a trial known only to 
those who as truly love, and whom fate has saddened. Honora 
L , the only daughter of an affluent planter, was the object of 
his affections. And the parents of both blessed this union of 
hearts, the power of adversity having failed to place a barrier be- 
tween them. This separation was Honora’s first great grief.— 
Sorrow was a stranger to her heart, except that which the afflic- 
tions of her friend had caused ; and she was unconsolable, until 
Hope came, with its smiles and cheer. On the evening previous 
to his departure, George in sadness sought his loved one, to say 
farewell to her, perhaps for years—Hope forced him to think it 
would not be forever. She met him as she was wont to do, and 
together they entered their favorite trysting place—a vine-clad 
piazza. The cool breeze of evening came, ladened with the per- 
fumed breath of sleeping flowers, as if to offer incense to beauty 
and to love. ‘The moon and stars looked down indulgently, as 
if claiming to be guardians of the good and lovely. And all 
nature seemed silent, in sympathy with those sorrowing ones.— 
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Long they communed of their love, their hopes and fears, and all 
too soon came the dreaded moment when they were to say adieu. 
In uncontrollable emotion the last fond words were spoken-—the 
last token of affection given ; and leaving the idol of his heart in 
her mother’s arms, George went forth to secure the object of his 
exile or to die in the attempt. The next morning at an early 
hour he took leave of the, to him, one dear spot on earth ; but not 
before sending another parting token of remembrance to the friend 
of his soul—a little branch of the bay-tree—the sentiment of 
which proved in after time to have been but a prophecy. Buoyed 
up with bright anticipation and noble desires, he thought he des- 
eried happiness in the future, which would outweigh all present 
sorrow, and he was enabled to impart cheerful courage to his 
mother, who was almost bowed down with grief; and to divert 
the attention of his little sister, from the loss of her birds and 
flowers, and all the bright things of her sunny home. After a 
long and monotonous passage, they arrived in safety at New-York, 
that city, so vast in happiness and misery, wealth and_ poverty, 
virtue and vice. And “a yearning anguish was their lot,” as 
they stood, strangers upon this strange soil ; contrasting it with 
what they had left, and comparing the present with the past.— 
And looking forward to the unknown future with fear and trem- 
bling, they were constantly reminded that henceforth they were 
to deal with the stern realities of life. They endeavored, however, 
to dispel, as much as possible, that sadness which brooded over 
their spirits ; for by it, life was made dark and dreary, almost be- 
yond endurance. They soon rented a neat house in a quiet part 
of the city, comparatively speaking, which though wearing an air 
of comfort when ready for use, was entirely destitute of that 
magnificence to which they had been accustomed: and little 
Alice grieved sadly for her beautiful birds, shedding many tears 
because the garden was so small, and nothing would grow in it 
but one uncouth grape-vine. Through the letters of introduction 
which had been furnished by his friends, George obtained an 
eligible situation in the counting-room of a merchant engaged in 
the West India trade. His salary—which, though small the first 
year, was to be increased afterwards—with the remains of their 
fortune, afforded a comfortable support ; though deprived of many 
things which they once deemed essential. And daily they were 
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made to taste something of the bitterness of poverty. For a year 
all things wore as pleasing an aspect as could be expected, and 
time had began to glide away quite smoothly, cheered as it was 
by the society of a small circle of acquaintances they had formed, 
and the fond tidings frequently received from those they had left. 
But clouds will often obscure the brightest sky—and their horizon 
was suddenly darkened by the bankruptcy of the house in which 
George was employed, depriving him of his situation. The pros- 
pect now seemed almost rayless, for his funds were all expended. 
He had, it was true, authority to draw largely on the father of 
Honora, but his pride forbade him to take advantage of this gen- 
erous kindness, except in the most urgent necessity. And, if ever, 
this was the time for despair to take possession of his soul. In 
circumstances similar to these, many a noble spirit has bven led 
into temptation, crime, and misery,—yet he rose superior to the 
force which would draw him down, and looking upward, he could 
ever say, ‘‘ In thee, oh God, doI put my trust,” and he faltered not. 

After a few weeks of trial to his faith and patience, a vacancy in a 
large mercantile house was offered to him, in which his services 
were required as a bookkeeper. With gratitude to God, he accepted 
the situation without hesitation. With zeal and ardor he entered 
upon his duties, feeling that honor and wealth were his, if he but 
performed them faithfully. Yet he was not selfish in his aims, 
for the interests of his employers were as his own—the honor of 
the house was his honor, and it was his pride to aid in causing 
this great mercantile machinery to move in perfect order. But 
while his spirit was thus willing, the flesh was too weak for the 
onerous or rather ceaseless duties required. It was night—Alice 
had cried herself to sleep because she could not see her brother, 
refusing to be comforted even with the promise of seeing him in 
the morning. Mrs. Elloway sat plying her needle, and with 
nervous anxiety listened for the footsteps of her son, but not until 
long after midnight did she hear the welcome sound, and when 
heard, they caused her to sigh, so feeble and weak did they seem. 
He came chilled with the cold air of night, and wearied to excess. 
Falling languidly into the arm chair which stood ready for him, 
he was a fit subject for all the tender care which a mother so well 
knows how to bestow ; yet with all that care, two hours passed 
away before he could obtain repose ; and then, his slumbers were 
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disturbed and unquiet. Such scenes had long been of constant 
occurrence. But nature could not always thus endure. 

One day he came home ere the sun had gone to rest. His sis- 
ter, overjoyed, sprang to meet him, but started back in childish 
alarm, exclaiming, “ Dear brother, what ails you? How pale 
and sad you are!” Without replying, he gently kissed her, and 
in a tone never to be forgotten, so full was it of meaning, he sadly 
said, “ Mother, my work is done.” Mrs. E. felt that it was even 
so, and her heart throbbed with the wildest anguish as the fear- 
ful truth burst upon her in all its reality. Yet conscious that this 
was the time for the fulfilment of a woman’s mission, she con- 
trolled her emotion with a powerful effort of the mind, and with 
cheerful words she endeavored to raise the sinking spirits of her 
doomed one. Physicians were called, but they brought no 
encouragement ; as, requested by the sufferer, they told the whole 
truth, that life was ebbing slowly yet surely, and that it was be- 
yond their power to stay its tide. This was to him the knell of 
his earthly hopes and happiness ; but he listened calmly, though 
not yet could he say, “ Father, not my will, but thine be done.” 
A brief yet agonizing struggle was that which his soul was to 
endure, while endeavoring to loosen the fetters which bound him 
so strongly to earth, that he might soar to joys on high. The 
victory was however won. In faith and hope he yielded up the 
pleasures of time, for the engagements of eternity ; and he could 
henceforth calmly view the glittering things of earth pass by, for 
the promises of heaven were his. He mourned only for those he 
was to leave, as he knew that sorrow would fall on their hearts 
with a blighting power ; but this anxiety was checked when he 
thought God was to be their protector, faiher, and friend. As 
yet, Honora was unconscious of his situation, as he had not in 
his letters spoken of his declining health ; and he now felt the 
bitterness of death in thus rending her heart by the information 
of his illness, and taking a final leave of her. He wrote long 
and much, and wrote with all the emotion of one who was per- 
mitted to say but a few words, ere his life should be sealed by 
death. 

In one part of his letter he thus writes: “ Beloved, my strength 
fails me ; I can say but little more at present, and though these 
may be my last words, my thoughts of thee will not cease, till 
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memory fail. Oh! happy thought—I shall remember thee. in 
the world to which I go. I had fondly dreamed that in a few 
brief months we should meet and enjoy happiness as pure as 
earth could afford ; but I now know that we shall soon meet to 
part no more forever, when bliss will be ours without alloy. Had 
I thought that my days were to be so soon ended, I should have 
hastened to thee ; that the close of life might be made bright by 
thy dear presence ; but it is now too late. I may not see thee on 
earth, and I must die with one wish ungratified,—that of seeing 
thee, my own, my loved one. That you will ever love, and re- 
member me, I know ; and the thought makes me happy beyond 
expression. Yet, beloved, mourn not hopelessly at my departure 
—think of me as waiting for thee in the land to which I hasten— 
as often being with thee in spirit—think too that I may be per- 
mitted to minister to thee in thy loneliness, pouring balm of con- 
solation into thy sorrowing heart. Ah! can it be that I must 
now say farewell ? that I never shall again greet thee on earth— 
never tread with thee the loved haunts of our childhood? Yes, 
it is even so. I must leave thee for a time, yet in heaven we 
shall soon be reunited. Methinks my happiness could not be 
perfect even in that pure and bright abode unless thou also wert 
there, my dear one. Life is fleeting, love ; therefore despair not, 
since we are joined in a spiritual covenant, which is eternal in its 
nature.” 

This letter had hardly left his hands, before one was received 
from Honora, in which she says: “ Do you believe, dearest, that 
tokens are ever sent to warn us of any danger that may be lurk- 
ing around those we love? If not, you will smile, perhaps, at 
what you may consider superstition, though I know you would 
not ridicule my fears. I have, it is true, but slight occasion for 
apprehension ; yet I have fearful forebodings that all is not well 
with you, and they have been increased by the fact, that the little 
token of affection that you sent just as you sailed, and which I 
planted to be to me an omen for good or evil concerning you, has 
began to fade, and all my care fuils to restore it. 1 should grieve 
to see it thus wither, viewed only as a gift from you, but its decay 
brings the conviction that some evil has befallen you, and my 
distress at the thought is agony. Besides this, a lone turtle-dove- 
has come twice to our loved retreat, and poured forth such plain- 
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tive moans that it seemed but a messenger of woe, making me 
faint with fear—fear for thee, beloved. My parents, while they 
endeavor to dissipate these fears, request me to say, that if there 
is the least truth in them, you must not hesitate a moment in 
letting us know all, whether the evil presents itself in the form of 
adversity in business, or sickness: perhaps the clime of your new 
home may not have proved congenial to your health,—if so, they 
would urge you to come to us immediately, where, amid the 
scenes of your youth, you may become invigorated. Do come, 
dearest, to the home and hearts of those who love you.” 

Thus, in the most tender language, did the ardent Honora pour 
forth her love and anxiety. George had thought that he was 
immediately to be removed from earth. Daily he expected the 
summons, and though apparently fully prepared for his departure, 
for some wise though hidden purpose death tarried ; and he was 
made yet longer -to suffer the discipline of life. Wearisome days 
and nights were appointed him; pain and debility were his por- 
tion: yet unmurmuringly he endured all God’s holy will. All, 
however, that could cheer his passage to the tomb was his; friends 
were around him—friends whom his own worth had raised from 
among strangers, vieing wita each other in acts of attention.— 
And they, too, in whose service he had too quickly spent his 
energies, appreciating his worth, were to him like brothers in their 
kindness ; which, though a gratifying mark of esteem, failed to 
repair that ruin which their want of care had accomplished.— 
Summer came and went, bringing the melancholy autumn: still 
he lingered. One bright clear morning he felt unwonted strength, 
such vigor as is often experienced by those from whom life is 
about to depart. The door of his apartment was open to admit 
the fresh air, and as he drank it in, life seemed to course more 
joyously in his veins. Seated in his arm chair, which for many 
weeks previous had been vacated, he conversed cheerfully with 
his mother, and chatted with his sister. At this moment the hall 
door opened. <A voice reached his ear, awaking all the emotions 
of his soul, and he exclaimed, “ Honora! My God, I thank thee” 
And in this he was not deceived, for in a few moments she was 
in his arms. Language would fail to describe the varying exta- 
cies of joy and sorrow in that meeting. On receiving tidings of 
the illness of George, Mr. L —— made immediate preparations to 
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visit him, with his wife and daughter; intending, if possible, to 
remove him to a warmer climate, that his life might be prolonged, 
if he could not be entirely restored. But he found it was too late, 
that death had claimed him for his own. Yet Honora could not 
believe that it was so: unused to disease, she looked upon the 
sparkling eye, the glowing cheek now radiant with happiness, as 
evidences of returning health, and she talked to him in hope’s 
own glowing language, of the joy which would be theirs, when 
again in their native home—while he gently checked her false 
expectations, by reminding her of the time when they should meet 
in heaven, and the bliss of that happy place. The day passed in 
fond and holy communings. The twilight came, and, alas! with 
it came the angel of death. The sufferer felt his approach—a 
chill and darkness was upon him—and with a parting word—a 
convulsive embrace with his loved ones—a sigh—and he departed 
with his guide to the spirit world. With the fading leaf, the fall- 
ing flower, he passed away. ‘That dark messenger from the hid- 
den world, in his upward flight with that pure soul, set his seal 
also upon the brow of the devoted Honora. Her spirit acknow- 
ledged the sign, and from that moment she drooped like some 
tender plant touched by the early frost. Ere twelve months had 
flown, her grave was made beside that of her friend, in an orange 
bower, which graces 


“A land of delight, which rests 
Far off in the breezy main ;” 


and her spirit had found a home with her beloved in the skies. 
Mrs. Elloway and her daughter make their dwelling with those 
friends who are equal sharers with her in grief ; and in her prayers 
she remembers such, as, goaded by adversity and allured by am- 
bition, are bowed to the earth by labor. And her petitions arise, 
that sympathetic kindness may fill the hearts of those requiring 
the services of these care-worn, toiling ones. 





People who make a point of pleasing every body, seldom have 
a heart for any one. The love of self is the secret of their desire 
to please, and their temper is generally fickle and insincere, 
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REFORM. 
A METRICAL DIALOGUE FOR TWO VOICES. 


BY J. M-. FLETCHER. 


FIRST VOICE. 


See yon star above us, throwing 
O’er the world its softened light— 
Far and near beneath its glowing, 
Sink the spectral shades of night. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Sister, ‘tis the silent breaking 
Of a new and glorious day; 
Earth, and sea, and air are waking 
To the grandeur of its ray. 


FIRST VOICE, 


Bright upon yon mount ’tis falling, 
Lightiog up the ruin’d pile— 

And a-voice of hope is calling 
Through the dim and cloistered aisle. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Lo! in triumph hath it risen 

On the prayer, and thought, and deed, 
On the workshop and the prison, 

On the old familiar creed, 


BOTH VOICES. 


Lo! in triumph hath it risen, 
Glorious in its place above,— 

With an angel’s smile of glory 
Cometh it to hearts of love. 





Ir is not enough that we know the truths of religion ; we must feed on 
them, as insects on a leaf, till the whole heart be colored by them. 

















FALCONRY. 


SEE ENGRAVING 


A very picturesque, romantic scene the painter has “ bodied 
forth” in this illustration; one that carries the observer back to 
olden times, when even the more timid sex indulged in robust 
exercises, and had their recompense in well-developed forms, 
vigorous health and buoyant animal spirits. Falconry was the 
favorite field sport of the middle ages, among the kings, princes, 
and nobles of England. It was revived in that country a few 
years ago, we believe, by the Duke of St. Albans, but is not fol- 
lowed to any considerable extent. A train of well-mounted ladies 
and gentlemen, riding forth on a clear bright morning, from some 
of the ancient homes of England’s nobility, bent upon enjoying 
the sport, attended by their falconers, each with his hawk upon 
his wrist, must be a goodly sight. 

The training of falcons was at one time a very important busi- 
ness, and more laborious, perhaps, than the reader would imagine. 
The falcon family were alone employed for the purposes of sport, 
they being the only birds of prey that possessed the requisite 
docility. Of these the falcon proper and the ger-falcon were in 
highest request of the long-winged, and the gos-hawk and sparrow- 
hawk of the short-winged kinds. Species called the hobby, the 
kestral, the marlin and the buzzard, were next in request. The 
female bird was alone employed. We need not here explain the 
manner of training these birds, as the reader will find full infor- 
mation upon that subject in almost any book of English sports. 

As our hawking party are “ at rest,” it is somewhat difficult to 
decide upon which branch of the sport they have been engaged. 
From the fact of their having dogs with them, and apparently too 
of the “pointer” breed, it is probable that partridge-hawking has 
been their employment, though the ground is scarcely favorable 
for such sport, and would suggest “ brook-hawking.” Heron- 
hawking is generally esteemed the finest sport and most exciting. 
In the first of these one hawk only is “ cast off ;” in brook-hawk- 
ing one or more, according to the nature of the game; but in 
heron-hawking three are always cast off as soon as the quarry is 
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seen. When the heron perceives its foes, it immediately disgorges 
any fish it may have secured, and strives to rise above the hawks. 
In this it rarely succeeds, and the hawks getting the upper station, 
one of them makes its stoop. Sometimes the heron receives the 
first on its sharp bill, and the second is evaded by a sudden 
change of position. ‘This, however, only prolongs the conflict ; 
they all rise higher and higher in the air; finally the successful 
stoop is made, and the heron becomes the prey of its pursuers. 
When the gentlemen of the party are “gallant cavaliers,” other 
pleasures doubtless wait upon the party than merely that afforded 
by the chase; and in that respect the engraving is perhaps 
slightly defective. Ww. 
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“ Crumss From THE LAND o’Caxkes.”’—By John Knox. pp. 192. Boston: Gou'd & Lincoln. 185). 

An interesting little volume, with its quaint and feiicitous title, simple and graphic in its descrip- 
tions, and replete with love for “ Caledonia stern and wild.’”? Though the writer says modestly in his 
preface, that“ authorship is a profession to which he makes no pretensions,” yet the * trifle,” as he 
is pleased to designate the volume, is not cestitute of some touches of enthusiasm and imagination. 

After commencing its perusal, it will be found difficult to lay it aside till the last word is achieved, 
especially if the reader shall happen to have been a visitant of its chosen localities. The few scenes 
in England and France that are brought forward, are well depicted. In the selections from lions in 
London, St. Paul’s is particularly well desciibed ina few sentences But the strength and life of the 
beok is, of course, reserved for Scotland. The doctrines of the author are distinctly apparent, as 
might be expected from his sobriquet of “ John Knor ;” but a good and earnest spirit of piety, as 
well as of patriotism, pervades the whole. 


* Tunty-Secoxnp ANNUAL Report of the Centroller of the Public Schools of the City and County 
of Philadelphia. pp. 243. Octavo. Cressy & Markley, Minor st., Philadelphia, 

In these days, when education is felt to be pre-eminently the safe-guard of the nation, a publication 
of th s nature assumes ten-fo d importance. It affords convincing testimony that the schools for the 
people in the beautiful city of Brotherly Love and its vicinity, are methodically organized and lib- 
erally sustained. 

But the essence of the volume is the Report of the Central High School, consisting of more than 
100 pages, rep'ete with practical details and the results of experience. This Institution comprises 
more than 500 boys, under the care of twelve Professors and assistants. Iis examination of candi- 
dates for admission, its established discipline, and thorough course of study attest the superiority of 
the system. Its salu’ary influence seems also to extend far beyond its own precincts, 

“ The privileges of the High School are held forth to the pupil as the reward of successful exer- 
tion in the lower schools. They are kept constantly and distinctly in his view, and operate as a con- 
stant and abiding stimulus to exertion, through all the successive stages of promotion, from the low- 
est division of the Primary, to the highest class in the Grammar School.” 

According to its established routine, the responsibilities of the Principal are unusually arduous. 
His requisitions migt:t seem almost to surpass the limits of finite effort. Yet, by the present princi 
pal, net only are these faithfully discharged, but those incidental to the Edltorship of one of our 
most prominent monthly serials, as well as an exquisite annual, and the composition of many arti- 
cles of a high literary standard. We should !Ike ourselves to become the scholars of Professor John 
S. Tart in the occu't and divine science of numbering hours, and applying them to wisdom. 

We recommend this document to the perusal of all who realize the importance of training the 
young mini, who believe a right education of more value to this mode! republic than the Cali.o:- 
nian mines, and consider those who conduct it, wisely, as benefactors of the human race, 
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rroh THE ORATORIO OF “THE WALDENSES.” 


Words by Mrs. HEMANS. Masic by ASAHEL ABBOT. 
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* The wife of a Vaudois leader. in an attack upon their village by the P apists, received a mortal 
Wound, and died in her husband's arms, exhorting him to courage and endurance. 
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2 Thouseest mine eye grow dim,beloved! 3 Then hear and bear thee on, my love, 
Thou seest my life-blood flow ; Aye, joyously endure ; 
Bow to the Chastener silently, Our mountains must be altars yet, 
And calmly let me go! Inviolate and pure. 
A little while between our hearts Here must our God be worshiped still, 
The shadowy gulf must lie ; With the worship of the free : 
Yet have we for communion sweet Farewell! there’s but one pang in death, 
A long eternity. One only—leaving thee. 
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PERSONALITIES AND PREJUDGMENTS. 


BY W. A. SLEEPER. 


“James, what kind of a change has come over you? When 
you lived here you was considered one of the gayest among the 
gay, but now you maintain such a constant seriousness that one 
who did not know you would think that you never smiled ; espe- 
cially is that the case in company, and I have heard many of 
your old friends complain of your reserve at the social gathering 
the other evening !” 

This inquiry was addressed by Mrs. Semple to her husband’s 
brother, who was visiting her and the place where he had formerly 
resided. 

“T was not aware, Helen,” he replied, “ that I merited the char- 
acter for gravity which you have ascribed to me, and if I look as 
sober as you have represented, I assure you I do not feel so, but 
I admit that I have changed some, and I hope for the better.” 

“JT do not know about that—vivacity and cheerfulness do a 
great deal towards promoting human happiness.” 

“ Certainly, and no one likes a lively disposition better than 
myself, but there is a wide difference between that and a vein of 
humor which consists principally in improper personalities, or a 
liveliness which consists mostly in the hasty and dogmatical ex- 
pression of opinions upon subjects of which people are almost 
wholly ignorant.” 

“In other words, my worthy brother James would say, ‘ people 
laugh at each other too much, therefore I will not laugh at all, 
and people pass too many hasty judgments, therefore I will say 
nothing.’ ” 

“You have expressed a part admirably, but your conclusions 
are too strong ; still I think it better to remain silent and inactive 
than to be a mere participant in such a mode of social intercourse.” 

“ Well, to be serious, I admit there is much truth in what you 
say, but are not these almost wholly the faults of those who are 
quite young and comparatively ignorant of life ?” 

“ As far as my observation and experience extend, I regreg to 
say that they are not—why, one can scarcely go into any company 
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without hearing some old gentleman whose reading extends per- 
haps to a weekly chapter in the Bible, and an occasional perusal 
of a party paper and his almanac, dispose in a very few minutes 
of all the important political and national questions of the day— 
questions which the intellects of our wisest and best statesmen 
have been unable to solve satisfactorily. And in another group, 
an old lady, while arranging her cap string, will consign all moral 


_ 


philosophy and scientific deductions to oblivion, and with the ease — 


of an off-hand penman, cast the severest stigmas upon some of 
the fairest characters, simply because all of their actions do not 
harmonize with her limited moral perceptions.” 

“J do not know what kind of society you have been placed in 
to witness such foolish exhibitions of ignorance, and such a want 
of propriety ; but I am certain you could not have seen any thing 
of the kind the other evening, for every one whom I have heard 
speak of it has called it one of the pleasantest gatherings of the 
season, and I have regretted that I was unable to attend.” 

“ Your conclusion is a wrong one, for I did see much of it there, 
and, though publicly the occasion has been highly spoken of, you 
may rely upon it that in private there have been a great many 
bitter feelings harbored which were engendered by some sarcastic 
remark made then, and which are being nursed into a fit condi- 
tion to make as keen a retort on the first opportunity ; and if the 
truth could be known, not a few domestic bickerings have occurred 
since, the origin of which could be traced to injudicious railery 
displayed there.” 

“ Well, as your descriptive powers are good, please give me an 
account of your observations.” 

“If you would like to hear them I will do so, and as you are 
quite fond of having things in order, I will commence with the 
first thing which I noticed ; and that was a little scene in which 
Mrs. Western was the principal actor. Her husband was a little 
late, and when he entered the room where his wife was, she was 
surrounded by a company of merry companions, one of whom 
rallied him on his tardiness : he immediately apologised, and said 
the reason of his being detained was to congratulate a bride, an 
old acquaintance of his. ‘And, pray, how was she dressed ?’ 
eagerly enquired Mrs. Western. ’ Well, really, I do not know,’ 
he replied, ‘I paid but little attention to that, but I believe her 
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dress was silk, and that she had on a straw bonnet with some 
kind of light trimming.” ‘Ha! ha! ha! exclaimed Mrs. Wes- 
tern, ‘described just like any man—I knew you would make a 
bungling piece of it, and that was what I asked you for.” Mr. 
Western is a very sensitive man, and though he said nothing, his 
countenance plainly indicated that his happiness was destroyed 
for a part of the evening at least.” 

“ A very wrong course, certainly ; but go on.” 

“T stood conversing with Mr. and Mrs. Taft, and several others, 
respecting the different dispositions of children, when he spoke up 
loud enough for all to hear, ‘ Well, our little’ Fred has temper 
enough for two or three children, but how he came by it I do not 
see, for his mother has not lost any of hers.’ Mrs. Taft, you are 
aware, has an almost uncontrollable disposition, and the effect of 
such a withering sarcasm at such a time, can be better imagined 
than described. Another little affair, comparatively trifling in 
itself, still under the circumstances wrong, was an attempt on the 
part of Mrs. Center to be witty. The subject of gold digging was 
mentioned, and some one asked Mr. Center why he did not try 
his fortune at it, but before he had time to reply his wife exclaim- 
ed, ‘I have been trying my best for a long time to have him go, 
but he has not courage enough, so I suppose I shall always have 
to keep him by my apron-string.’ And she looked around upon 
the company with an air of complacency which seemed to say, 
‘I have said a very smart thing.’ Mr. Center is very easily ex- 
cited, and nothing disturbs him more than ridicule ; how then 
must he have felt, knowing too that she would not have him go 
for the world !” 

“ Proceed, I am all attention, though the subject is an unplea- 
sant one.” 

“'There was one young man there who was too conspicuous ‘to 
escape observation. ‘The ladies showed him a great deal of favor, 
and in many things seemed to regard him as a kind of oracle, and 
not without some apparent reason, for he gave his opinion respect- 
ing passing events with such a readiness and so much positive- 
ness, that I presume many had begun to think that he had an 
intuitive perception of what it takes others some time to reason 
out, when unfortunately for him he mentioned the increase of 
foreign travel, and with a condescending air remarked, ‘I shall 
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take a tour myself soon—I shall go to Europe first, and from 
there proceed to France !’ 

“ Are you not getting tired of my descriptions of the party which 
you have heard praised so much ?” 

“ No, no, if you heard anything more tell it to me, do.” 

“In the course of the evening, a little group got to discussing 
the basis of congressional representation, and among them was 
the same Mrs. Western, who had taken so much pains in the early 
part of the evening to show her husband’s ignorance about a 
trifling matter ; well, in time the debate became a little warm, and 
she participating in it, in answer to a remark made by a gentle- 
man, earnestly exclaimed, ‘ What, the little State of Rhode Island 
send as many senators to the House of Representatives as New- 
York sends! that is very unjust, and I do not believe that the 
next governor of New-York will allow it! When the refresh- 
ments were being served, a lady chanced to express a preference 
for some kinds of food in the morning which are usually served at 
night. Atthe mention of such a choice nearly every one who heard 
it dropping the knife, exclaimed, ‘Why, how can you? I never 
heard of such a thing before in my life!’ Nowa little better sense 
of propriety and less hastiness of judgment would have saved that 
lady many unpleasant feelings, for of course such exclamations 
must annoy her, but the reason of her peculiarity, if it ought to be 
called that, was ill health. In another part of the room a gentle- 
man let a knife slip while removing the peel of an apple, and 
made a slight wound in his finger—at the sight of the blood 
which flowed, a beautiful young lady, who was sitting near him, 
manifested the liveliest sympathy and readily offered to bind it up 
for him, during which she frequently enquired if it pained him, 
and bestowed upon him all of those little attentions which a wo- 
man only can bestow—well, in less than ten minutes after that, 
on his saying that the old style of pointed toed boots bid fair to 
be worn again soon, (and being himself engaged in the boot busi- 
ness he ought to know,) she gave him a look of mingled contempt 
and ridicule, and replied, ‘Oh, fiddle de dee! it is no such thing, 
it can’t be possible I know! There was a nice distinction be- 
tween that lady’s sympathy for a sore finger, and her respect for 
a man’s feelings, which I am unable to appreciate.” , 

* Well, go on.” 
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“There was a little incident in which Mrs. Ladd appeared _ 
somewhat conspicuous. Mr. Ladd is of a grave, sedate cast of 
mind, a man with whom people never feel like trifling or being 
too familiar. -He was giving a description of a place which they 
had visited, and made a mistake in regard to a certain locality, 
when she interrupted him with an air and a tone which every 
one could see was intended to show that she was not afraid to 
trifle with him—*‘ Do let me describe that, for your blunders will 
drive off half of your listeners, and your prosiness the other half, 
if you talk much longer! And yet that same lady, whose abili- 
ties are of such a superior character, before they left their seats, 
enquired of her husband if the Indians did not raise the saffron 
which we have! I saw one woman whose advantages ought to 
have placed her far above any thing of the kind, direct attention 
to a very modest and amiable young lady, and remark, ‘I wonder 
how it is that she is able to wear such nice silks.—She certainly 
does not earn any more than many others who I know cannot 
afford to dress so. And there was a curl of her lip which con- 
veyed an impression any thing but favorable. ‘The truth of the 
matter was, the dress was presented to her by her brother. An- 
other occurrence, perhaps worth mentioning, was an amusing 
blunder made by Mr. Kemp. He is always ready to give his 
opinion as soon as he can get an opportunity, fearing that the 
world will lose the benefit of his sage reflections. A well-informed 
and courteous gentleman, who had been speaking of the advan- 
tages of our republican institutions, observed that some had con- 
sidered them almost in danger, on account of the shock which 
the federal government had received. ‘Good enough for them,’ 
warmly exclaimed Mr. Kemp, ‘ the Federalists have no business 
with the government in any way, and every man ought to unite 
to put them down.’ 

“'There, Helen, I have told you enough about the party, and I 
will stop with the hope that by others’ faults you and I may cor- 
rect our own ; and always have respect enough for others and 
ourselves, not to laugh at every little error which may be com- 
mitted, and not to pass a final judgment upon a subject till we 
are sufficiently informed about it, and at least to converse respect- 
ably. Public ridicule is almost ever the resort of small and nar- 
row minds, because they find it so much easier to laugh a thing 
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down than to reason about it; and many a reputation as pure as 
was ever sustained, has been for a time sadly tarnished in the 
eyes of some, because an individual who chanced to have some 
influence, viewing it only ou one side, passed a fiat of condemna- 
tion against it.” 





I WOULD NOT BE A CHILD. 


BY MARY SCOTT. 


I wovtp not be again a child, 
Life’s rugged path anew begin ; 
Retrace my steps through dangers wild, 
Or linger at the fount of sin. 


I would not dare again to brave 
The fearful storms of early years ; 
To stand beside the open grave, 
And bathe the earth with scalding tears. 


While father, brother, sister, all 
Like forest trees have passed away ; 
And know that we who watched their fall 
Are hasting to a sure decay. 


1 would net see my mother weep 
As she has wept, in days gone by, 
Her spirit wrung with anguish deep, 
Till e’en the fount of grief was dry. 


I would not see a cherished dream 
Vanish, like castle built in air 

Upon the bank of life’s dark stream, 
To leave a trace of ruin there. 


This heart would fear again to brook 

The withering scorn of fortune’s heir— 
The cruel slight, the haughty look, 

*Tis hard in life’s young morn to bear. 


*Tis hard to learn the bitter truth, 

That nought of earth is worth our care-- 
Each pleasure transient as our youth, 

And dark the sky that promised fair. 


Mendham, Jan, 1851. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF A. G. D’ARTIGUES. 
BY MRS, ST. SIMON. 


'Towarp the close of the month of January, 1828, a numerous 
band of men of all classes, and dressed in every variety of costume, 
were assembled in a large kitchen of a farm house, which stood 
about two leagues from Carhaix, in Brittany. The day had not 
yet dawned ; the apartment, lighted only by a slender candle of 
yellow wax, which was fastened to a hook against the wall, was 
illuminated, from time to time, with a sudden glare, when one of 
their number stirred the turf, which lay smouldering on the hearth. 
This gloomy and flickering light fell upon a strange medley of 
forms and faces—visages embrowned by toil and exposure, con- 
trasted with the fair and delicate features of the youths from the 
neighboring cities; vestments of goat-skins, mingled with the 
fashions of Paris, and the weapons of the peasantry of the pro 
vince, piled up with the most elegant and highly finished fowl- 
ing pieces. 

Most certainly, had a stranger entered this apartment, he would 
have been greatly perplexed in forming an opinion of so singular 
an assemblage ; he might as readily have imagined that he had 
fallen amid a band of Chouans, as amid a company of joyous 
guests, invited to a wolf hunt. All were eating, drinking or 
smoking, and still, without resigning the charins of these delight- 
ful occupations, each one found means to shout louder than his 
neighbor ; accordingly, the din was like that of Babel; the fine 
coats tried to comprehend the dialect of the goat-skins ; the latter 
took, laughing, and without ceremony, from the stores of tobacco 
brought by the city gentry, and when the fingers of a rude pea- 
sant lighted upon a sigar, he crammed it into his mouth, like a 
quid, and chewed it with as much delight as a child would de- 
vour a piece of sugar candy. . 

In the mean while the snow fell in dense flakes, so as to pre- 
vent the rays of the sun from piercing the obscurity which still 
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lay upon the wretched roads of the neighborhood. The vast 
desert which surrounded the farm house, was undisturbed by the 
slightest sound ; nature seemed to repose in death-like slumber, 
from which the faint light that rose upon the horizon was unable 
to arouse her. In the midst of this gloomy solitude, where every 
living creature was silent, a practised eye could have discovered, 
far off, upon a hollow path, two foot passengers, toiling onward in 
the direction of the farm. It was evident from their costume that 
they were two poor sons of ancient Armorica; the difference in 
their height, and their strong resemblance in all other respects, 
together with the affectionate glances which the taller of the two 
cast upon his young companion, at every obstacle in their path, 
indicated, with sufficient clearness, the fraternal tie which united 
them, and which is so sacred in these wretched districts. 

* Wherefore,” said the elder, “ wherefore not leave me now, 
brother? ‘You are already wearied. Come, return to our mother, 
and tell Jeanne to recite an ave for every wolf’s head that she 
wishes me to bring home.” 

“ Listen, Pierre !” replied the lad, to whom these words were 
addressed, and who appeared to be about fifteen years of age— 
“ listen,” he said, with an air of resolution, “I will not deceive 
you any longer ; you might as well know it at once—there is no 
help for it—I will not leave you this day.” 

“How? During the hunt——” 

* During the hunt I will be at your side with my hedging bill. 
Look, how sharp itis!’ And the lad drew from beneath his coat 
of skins, the weapon which he had thus far kept carefully con. 
cealed. 

* Why, boy, would you have me miss the hunt?” replied the 
elder, startled at his brother’s determination ; “ how can I strike 
down the wolves, if I have to busy myself with taking care of 
you? I might as well have brought Jeanne with me.” 

. “ Let me follow you, Pierre, and I tell you the day’s work will 
be good.” 

“Follow me! If you take a step farther, I will give up wolves, 
Jeanne, and all, and as long as you live you will have to reproach 
yourself for having prevented me from purchasing a substitute. 
You will see me set out for the regiment, leaving Jeanne and 
mother in despair; and one day you will hear that I have died 
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in some hospital. Come then, Rene, my little fellow, leave me 
here, and think no more of the matter.” 

“ Pierre, you do not understand the business ; listen to me !— 
Alone by yourself, you will be very lucky if you bring home two 
heads ; while with me you will get three. Then, you will receive 
ninety francs from his worship the mayor, and with a little more, 
which we will easily get together, you will make up the hundred, 
which are necessary to purchase a substitute. That is the reason 
why I-wish to accompany you to the hunt ; I love you too dearly 
to let you go fora soldier—do you hear? and then, who will 
take care of mother when you are away? Father is old and 
sickly, and Jeanne, the poor thing, is no richer than we are. So, 
it is all settled, I will go to the hunt with you.” 

Pierre tried in vain to dissuade Rene from his project ; the little 
fellow had settled it in his head and in his heart, that he would 
aid his brother, and the proverb “obstinate as a Breton” proved 
true in his case. Stubborn as the independent animal in whose 
skin he was clothed, he threatened to go alone to the hunt, and 
the latter had no hope, but in the idea of having him shut up in 
the farm house, which they reached when the hunters were upon 
the point of setting out. 

The new comers were received with acclamations which spoke 
very favorably for Pierre’s courage, but several voices were raised 
against his brother’s participation in dangers which grown men 
alone had the strength and the codlness to encounter. Pierre, 
delighted by this support, begged the hunters to assist him in con- 
fining Rene in the farm house, taking them to witness that it 
would be downright murder to permit a lad in no wise practised 
in the hunt to participate in its perils. Still, an old wolf hunter, 
whose youthful remembrances had been aroused by the lad’s 
courage, declared that he was a brave little fellow, and that they 
must take him with them, notwithstanding his inexperience ; 
whereupon he related how he had slain his first wolf at the age 
of fourteen years; but this rash counsel was overruled. Rene 
was confined in a hay loft, where they left him at liberty to make 
a warm nest for himself, and to sleep away the time until the 
return of the band. 

When each one had armed himself with his musket or his 
pitchfork. the older huntsmen gave the signal for their departure. 


. 
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Their first steps in the snow were accompanied by various ludic- 
rous accidents, which provoked the loud laughter of the peasants 
at the expense of the city novices; but, after an hour’s march, 
they all grew more serious, as the guides declared that, to judge 
from the recent and numerous tracks imprinted upon the snow, 
the wolves were in strength in the forest. They divined, with 
great sagacity, that their enemies must be united in a single band, 
an occurrence which happened only when they were pressed by 
devouring hunger, and pushed, by a sort of madness, to the most 
desperate enterprises. The old wolf hunter, whose words exer 
cised a legitimate authority over his comrades, in consequence of 
numerous conflicts with these animals, in which he had been the 
hero, discovered, as he advanced, so many infallible signs of the 
dangers to which they would be exposed, that it was thought 
necessary to halt, in order to settle upon a plan of battle. Ina 
short and energetic address, he gave the city gentry very clearly 
to understand, that the affair had ceased to be a party of pleasure ; 
that he and his comrades were resolved, at all hazards, to destroy 
the wolves, because they were paid for them by the head, and, 
besides, because their droves of horses were sadly thinned by these 
rapacious enemies ; but that the people from the city would do 
much better, in his opinion, to return and keep warm at the farm 
house, or, at least, to obey his directions strictly, otherwise they 
must make up their minds to leave some shreds of their hides in 
the forest. ’ 

We cannot affirm that the courage of some of the party was not 
shaken by these interesting admonitions ; this is certain, however, 
no one turned back, but all gave the utmost attention to the wolf 
hunter's directions. Of about forty hunters, the neighboring man- 
sions had furnished a score of young men, well equipped and 
armed with muskets, and furnished with bayonets. 'The peasants, 
about twenty in number, expecting that they would have to deal 
with adversaries, who, at this season, would not fly, had disdained 
the use of fire arms, and had provided themselves with pitchforks 
or pikes, to which they had added, as a measure of precaution, 
their terrible hedging bills, an instrument of great weight, rather 
short, and slightly curved at the point. 

“ We must separate here,” cried the general of this little army, 
“we must surround the forest as well as we can; you will ad- 
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vance, two by two only, for if you are men of heart, two of you 
can defend yourselves against four wolves. Besides, it is not 
likely that you will have to deal with so many enemies at once, 
because by arriving from all sides at the same time, we shall give 
them employment. If you would not bring the whole troop upon 
you, do not utter a word above your breath, and do not fire until 
you are sure of your aim; lastly, let each one who is provided ° 
with a pike or pitchfork, take a musketeer for a companion, and 
all will go well.” 

The hunters paired themselves in haste and at random, and 
they advanced noiselessly toward the little forest in which the 
wolves had taken refuge. Pierre had a young fashionable from 
a neighboring city for his companion ; our young Breton, how- 
ever, occupied as he was, with the idea of carrying home a rich 
booty, did not bestow much attention upon him; but any other 
in his place, would have been struck by the elegance of his attire 
and equipments; he was dressed in a hunting suit, trimmed with 
costly furs, and his fowling piece, inlaid with silver, was of the 
most exquisite workmanship. Pierre led the way at a quick pace, 
scarcely answering the repeated questions which his companion 
addressed to him. They were soon interrupted by a prolonged 
and discordant how], which seemed to produce a very different 
impression upon the stranger from.that which was manifested in 
the ardent glances of the young peasant. They advanced, how- 
ever, with more rapidity ; but the silence was now troubled only 
by the forest echoes, which replied in the distance, like well 
arrangéd signals. 

“ Faster, my friend !” said Pierre, at last, with considerable im 
patience. ‘We shall have much work to do, I think, and the 
days are short. So, let us lose no time.” 

“ Why, my young lad, you talk quite at your ease! But there 
is no use in being in such a hurry.” 

At this moment they reached the border of the forest : the howl- 
ings now grew more frightful, and seemed to be concentrated ina 
single spot. At intervals, a prolonged cry, which rose loud above 
all the rest, reechoed in so wild a tone, that it seemed impossible 
that the sound could come from the throat of a terrestrial crea- 
ture ; but Pierre’s practised ear knew, at once, that it proceeded 
from some horses surrounded by wolves, and that the latter de- 
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ferred their attack until their numbers should give them the 
certainty of victory. 

It is not uncommon in Brittany, in pon districts which are 
thinly inhabited, to hear at a distance the sounds of these furious 
combats. The breeders of horses are in the habit of turning loose 
the numerous droves which they are unable to stable in their too 
scanty out-houses ; in the market season they drive them into an 
enclosed field, and by certain marks each proprietor recognizes 
those which he turned loose, the number generally augmented by 
several foals, and often also diminished by the victims which 
have been unable to escape the rapacity of the wolves. 

All the hunters had heard the cries of alarm uttered by the 
horses, and coming up from twenty different directions, they had 
reached a narrow clearing, where a most strange and fearful 
spectacle awaited them. Pierre, retarded by the hesitating pro- 
gress of his companion, was among the last to reach the spot, and 
stood, like the rest, motionless, until all were in readiness for the 
attack. 

Let the reader picture to himself, in the centre of the open glade, 
a dozen mares with their colts, crowded close together, and dis- 
playing every sign of the most deadly terror. In a circle around 
them, and as near as possible, an equal number of noble horses, 
whose glaring eyes and bristling mane gave evidence of the fear 
which had seized them. Backed against the group in their midst, 
their fore legs rigid as bars of iron, they awaited, uttering melan- 
choly cries, the attack of the wolves, which hemmed them’in on 
every side. The latter, with angry growls, and displaying their 
long white teeth, at times crept towards them sideways, then 
stopped suddenly, held in awe by the horses, whose feet were 
quickly raised to strike the aggressors. Already one wolf, more 
impatient than the rest, had made a leup at the breast of an aged 
horse, which with a single stroke from his hoof had dashed his 
head in pieces. 'The carcase, stretched motionless at the feet of 
the vanquisher, seemed to warn the assailants that the victory 
would cost them dear. 

The oldest and most practised hunters were at a loss how to 
bring aid to the drove; to rush upon the wolves would throw the 
horses into disorder, and these were indebted for their safety solely 
to their determined attitude. A discharge of musketry was as 
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likely to destroy as many horses as wolves. In this embarrassing 
situation, Pierre made a sign to his companions that he was about 
to begin the engagement ; a general howl was suddenly heard, 
and before they had time to look around after the cause, three 
huntsmen were hurled to the ground by the’ headlong passage of 
a reinforcement of eight or ten wolves, which, without pausing, 
dashed with a single bound into the midst of the group of terrified 
animals. From this moment the combat became a horrible slaugh- 
ter, in which the horses quickly lost the advantage. Soon they 
began to disperse, and the fugitives, dashing on in all directions at 
once, scarcely gave the hunters time to glide behind the trees, to 
avoid being trampled under their feet. 

As may be imagined, those of the city gentry, who were present 
for the first time at such a spectacle, had judged it prudent, some 
to retake the road to the farm house, others to clamber up the 
trees, and to remain passive spectators of the combat; but the 
sole thought of the peasants was to profit by the chances of the 
battle, and to their great joy, the greater part of their enemies had 
remained in the glade, busied in despatching a few colts, which 
had fallen at the first onset. The old wolf hunter now advanced 
coolly toward the centre of the glade, calling out to the hunters 
from the city to approach, and fire at as.close a distance as possi- 


. ble. Pierre turned to repeat this advice to his companion, but far 


as his eye could reach, he saw no signs of him, except a velvet 
cap suspended from a bush. 

So eager were the wolves in devouring their prey, that they 
were not diverted from it until they had received a dozen musket 
shots, aimed with considerable accuracy. Attacked at the same 
moment by the pikes and bills of the peasants, they turned furi- 
ously upon their assailants, and forced them to retire as far as the 
trees, which the latter had severally selected as a protection for 
their backs. Thus the strife was continued in separate groups, 
each man defending himself against two or three adversaries.— 
Pierre had just plunged his weapon into the breast of the wolf 
nearest him, and was preparing to renew the attack, when, sud- 
denly, he felt the teeth of another enter his left shoulder ; he tried 
to grasp his hedging bill with his right hand, but his arm was seized 
by a second enemy, which he vainly endeavored to shake off. 

“ Help, my comrades !” he cried, in accents of despair, “help!” 
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“Hold firm for a moment,” replied the old wolf hunter, in a 
voice of thunder—“ there, that fellow is finished !” 

The old wolf hunter, in truth, had just despatched his third 
victim, but he could not come up in time to his assistance ; the 
terrible shocks which Pierre, in vain, endeavored to resist, ex- 
hausted his strength; he fell upon one knee, and seized by the 
throat by the wolf which had lacerated his shoulder, he panted 
breathless, beneath the strong jaws which throttled him. “ Jeanne! 
my mother !” murmured the poor fellow, as a shock more terrible 
than the preceding ones, hurled him roughly to the ground. But 
to his great surprise, his enemy relaxed his hold ; Pierre unclosed 
his eyes, and beheld his ferocious adversary stretched at his feet, 
his head split asunder, while at the same moment, the one which 
had fastened upon his arm, loosened his grasp, and fled, howling 
fearfully. 

Pierre needed but a second to recognize his preserver, and fell 
into his arms. “Rene, my lad!” he cried, and then sank into a 
swoon, while the blood poured in streams from his neck. 

Three hours after, the spot where this fearful scene had occurred 
showed not a trace of any uncommon event. The snow had 
fallen so fast that the footprints of the combatants and the stains 
of blood were entirely concealed, and the headless carcases of the 
wolves were fast disappearing beneath its flakes. A gloomy 
silence had succeeded to the clamors of the morning; the branches 
of the trees were motionless, and the wild forest seemed to have 
been abandoned by bird and beast as a place of horror. Nothing 
is so painful, at times, as the insensibility of nature in the face of 
events that rack the heart of man. Who has not reproached the 
flowers of the garden, or the still smiling fields, for their tranquil 
and unruffled vegetation, when, the evening before, we have 
interred a beloved friend ; all passes on the morrow as it passed 
even before the birth of the friend whom we have lost, and now 
that he is no more, it seems as if he had never been. 

Although the wolves had been driven from the district by this 
memorable hunt, and although there was nothing likely for some 
time to attract a peasant into the glade, yet about noon on the 
very day of this expedition, a young lad advanced along a diffi- 
cult path, with every sign of lassitude and despair. His face was 
bathed in tears, his garments were rent and bloody, and netwith- 
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standing his efforts to run onward for a few steps, he was forced, 
at every instant, to resume his ordinary pace. He at last reached 
the edge of the wood, and then collecting himself for a moment, 
he glanced around for a particular spot in the clearing. As soon 
as he had discovered it, he ran thitherward, and having stirred up 
the snow with his feet, he commenced an active search, the object 
of which, doubtless, was of great importance to him, for, from 
time to time, he uttered exclamations and groans, apparently 
caused by the ill success of his efforts. Suddenly the sight of 
two wolves, lying headless, side by side, excited a burst of savage 
rage in the bosom of the young peasant; he grasped his bill, and 
hacked them furiously, although they were no longer to be feared ; 
but soon this anger ceased, as if by enchantment, when pushing 
aside one of the two carcases, he perceived a spotted handker- 
chief, folded in the form of acravat. To seize it, to raise it in 
the air, to cry “ here it is !” as if some one were near to hear him, 
was the work of a moment, then retracing his steps with fresh 
vigor, he soon disappeared in the depths of the forest. 

Whai then had passed since morning, and why had Rene, for 
it was he, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, made a second 
excursion to the forest, merely to find this spotted handkerchief ? 

The reader will remember that Pierre had confined his brother 
in a hay loft, persuaded that he had placed him beyond the reach 
of the dangers of the hunt ; but Rene had not given up his pur- 
pose. After having allowed the band of hunters to depart to such 
a distance from the farm, that he no longer feared to be disturbed 
in his projects, he hastily plaited a cord of straw of sufficient 
strength to support a weight double his own. By this means he 
reached the court-yard, the gate of which was never closed, and 
walking briskly onward, he had reached the glade in time to bring 
aid to his brother, whose enemies he had destroyed at the moment 
when they were upon the point of devouring him. 

Unfortunately, the wound which Pierre had received in his 
throat, and which immediate care might have rendered less dan- 
gerous, had been merely bandaged, on their way to the farm 
house, and when there, it was evident that nothing short of a 
miracle could save the life of the courageous peasant. The wolf’s 
teeth had penetrated so deeply that the bones of the back part of 
the head were almost crushed. The wounded man had been 
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seized with delirium, a violent fever had ensued, and no one at 
the farm possessed either the skill or the remedies requisite in 
such an emergency. 

Amid all his pain, Pierre was disturbed by a single thought, 
which tormented him far more than his physical suffering. On 
starting for the hunt, he had wound about his neck a handker- 
chief which had been given to him by his betrothed. It was the 
only present which he had ever received from her, and feeling 
that he was about to die, without embracing his beloved Jeanne, 
the poor fellow asked with tears, for the handkerchief as a last 
consolation. Every one about him had attributed this request to 
his delirium, but when Rene, who had gone to seek the pastor of 
the nearest village, returned, he comprehended his brother’s desire ; 
he did not hesitate for a moment, although he was already over- 
come with fatigue, but departed and returned, weeping all the 
way, with the pledge of Jeanne’s love. 

It was time. Pierre had scarcely strength left to press his lips 
to the cherished handkerchief; he sank backward, making a 
sign to Rene to pass it about his neck, murmured a few words in 
his brother's ear, then a stream of blood gushed from his mouth 
and nostrils, and he expired ! 

Five years afterward, Rene had grown to manhood. A child 
of nature, like the trees of the forest, like the flowers and birds of 
the fields, he accomplished his destiny upon the earth, while 
Pierre and his memory Jay buried in the tomb. Jeanne, the orphan 
girl, had come to live with the mother of the young lad, to soothe 
her grief, and to assist her in the labors of the household ; she 
was an excellent girl, pretty, healthy and active as a young fawn ; 
she had reached her twenty-second year. As for Rene, he had 
grown to be one of the bravest and comeliest lads in the country. 
Exempted, by his father’s death, from the terrible conscription, he 
could devote his life to the support of the only beings who were 
dear to him, Jeanne and his aged mother. He earned for them 
‘their daily bread, and received in exchange the sweetest caresses, 
the most fervent blessings. He, at last, began to look upon Jeanne 
with emotions different from those of a brother, and in course of 
time he begged the pastor to speak to the young girl, and ask her 
hand for him in marriage. 

Pierre’s betrothed confessed that she would be very happy as 
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Rene’s wife, but that she durst not break the vows of her first 
love. Rene, who, with his ear placed against the door, listened 
to her reply, then made his appearance, and declared that his 
brother’s last words had been the following : “ My little Rene, do 
not forsake Jeanne, and if the time should ever come when you 
love her, take her for a wife.” 

“'The time has come,” said the pastor, “ has it not, Rene ?” 

They were soon joined in marriage, and God blessed them with 
such happiness that they often reproached themselves when they 
called to mind how seldom they thought of a brother whom both 
had loved with an affection almost without bounds. 





ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Sister ! through many a long and lingering year 
A path of constant pain was by thee trod,— 
But now are ended all thy sufferings here, 
Thy soul has risen on high, to dwell with God. 
Thy frame inanimate, beneath the sod 
Shall rest, disturbed by nought of human woes, 
In peaceful slumber rest, until each clod 
Shall! yield its precious charge, when at the close 
Of time, the archangel’s trump shall break their Jong repose. 


Oh, how each angry word, each act unkind, 
Though long forgotten, rises now to view,— 
How dire remorse, with tortures racks my mind, 
As faithful memory, with her pencil true, 
Paints every action—gives to each its due 
Degree of space, shades careful every part, 
E’en to that last heart-rending long adieu, 
With tints so vivid that they make me start, 
And the whole picture seems engraven on my heart. 


If thy pure spirit in those realms of love, 
Can know our thoughts below, as some believe, 
Oh, then look down upon me from above, 
Forgive those acts for which I often grieve. 
Oh, how such knowledge would my mind relieve. 
And may we one and all, who heaved the sigh 
And shed the.tear when death did us bereave 
Of our dear parent, meet him in the sky, 
And there tugether spend a blessed eternity. 
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AMERICAN WOODBINE. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Tue beautiful colored engraving that embellishes our present 
number, represents the Azalea nudiflora. In common language, 
it is called by different names, as Pink Azalea, American Wood- 
bine, Early Honeysuckle, and Pinxter Blomachte. Other species 
are called Swamp Pink, White Honeysuckle, Fragrant Honey- 
suckle, é&c., in reference to some circumstance relative to the flower 
or situation of the shrub. This class of shrubs is rather difficult 
of cultivation, owing, probably, to the peculiarity of the soil it 
chooses for nourishment ; but when the florist is successful, he is 
richly rewarded for all his efforts. The soil proper for most of 
the species is decayed wood and leaves, mixed with a small por- 
tion of sand. Although some of them grow in the midst of 
swamps, even there it will almost invariably be found that they 
spring up from a dry knoll, or perhaps from a decayed stump of 
a tree. It is met with in some parts of Asia, is common in North 
and South America, and also in Europe. 
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SEE PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8 OSGOOD. 


Tuey told me beauty, o’er thy face, ‘Hast thow, within thy bosom, hid 

Had breathed her rarest, richest spell,3 The charmed flower from Erin’s shore, 
And lightiy twined an airy grace Which some fond fairy found amid 

In every curl that round it fell. Her blooming fields, and hither bore ? 


PAARL 


We met—and ‘neath the veil of light Ah, no! within those dark blue eyes, 
And bloom that beauty round thee flung,$T hose graceful words,that winning smile, 
I found a charm of holier might, $A deeply sweet enchantment lies, 
For love had tuned thy silver tongue. ; Beyond the spell from Erin’s isle! 
é 
“l'is said in Erin’s sunny isle, $Thou dost not need the charmed flower. 
That they who wear the shamrock leaf,; Thou dost not need the fairy’s art ; 
A blessing bring where’er they smile, {In feeling dwells thy magic power, 
That lights and warms the wildest grief.: ‘The leaf of love is in thy heart! 








THE WIDOW’S SON. 
BY PARK MOODY. 


In a seaport town in one of the New England States, lived a 
widow, the relict of a coasting skipper, who was lost with his 
vessel in one of those December gales which leave widows and 
orphans to meurn the wreck of hopes and property. Besides his 
vessel he had nothing, and the loss of this, uninsured, left his 
widow and only son penniless. The son, Henry, at this time was 
eight years of age, too young to take his father’s loss much at 
heart, but his mother was inconsolable. She had married under 
adverse circumstances, and together they had struggled through 
trials and adversity, till at length the sun of prosperity dawned, 
and the brightness of the future bid fair to compensate for the past. 
The happiness of a secure and independent home, with the means 
of educating her child, and the unabated attachment of him with 
whom she had exchanged her early vows, were hers, when this 
unexpected blow checked the current of her hopes, and shrouded 
her in grief. Time had not tempered this severe affliction, ere 
the encroachments of poverty became apparent, and, as if more 
was wanted to add to the severity of her reverses, her child was 
taken sick with a fever, which only her unwearied attentions 
saved from the grave. On his recovery, he became her sole care 
and constant thought, and for him she plied the needle when 
others slept, or tilled her little garden with wearied limbs when 
others would have rested. The mother’s love was not lost upon 
the son. Morning and night would he set by her, listening to 
instruction from her lips, or follow her with bounding step when 
necessity called her to the village. It was her delight to have 
him always near, and with a mother’s watchfulness she guarded 
the influences to which he became exposed, and led him gently 
in the paths of peace and wisdom. It was remarked by the vil- 
lagers with what respect and love he yielded his mother obedi- 
ence. In one instance, when insulted for the poverty of his garb, 
his forbearance rose to heroism. 
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As he grew older, their reduced circumstances became apparent 
. to him, and with tears he besought her to find something for him 
to do which would lighten her burdens. She could only direct 
him to be industrious with his little spade in the plot of ground 
from which came most of their subsistence. He sometimes went 
to the sea-side, and obtained a basket of clams, and in one of 
these excursions he assisted some fishermen to mend their nets, 
and spread them to dry in the sun, for which he received a half 
dollar. But this could not supply their growing necessities. The 
cold and long winter nights came on, and the snow blew in clouds 
around their cottage, burying the walls and fences under it, as 
well as the little supply of wood which had hitherto kept them 
warm. With trembling hands they searched out the scattered 
sticks, lest each one drawn from beneath the snow should be the 
last. Henry was now twelve years old. He had been taught to 
read and write, and when the kindness of a neighbor procured 
them an interesting book, or when the eye of the son followed the 
mother’s pencil as she explained to him some difficult sum in 
arithmetic, he seemed perfectly happy. But soon their poverty 
presented itself in appalling colors. There was but one way in 
which it seemed possible for him to remedy it, and that was to go 
to sea. But how could he break this subject to his mother ? He 
would encourage her with a hundred ways in which he meant to 
supply their wants, but uppermost in his thoughts was the idea 
of shipping as cabin-boy. What could he do in the village to 
earn money? It was a community of sea-farers, depending 
entirely upon commerce for support, and what other places pre- 
sented he knew not, for he had never been ten miles beyond the 
limits of his native town. He had seen other boys of his own age 
return from sea, not rich to be sure, but with enough to add mate- 
rially to the comforts of their homes, and in the mean time he 
would be no burden to his mother, and would be growing older 
and better able to earn more. These were his thoughts, and 
though he wished his mother might become acquainted with 
them, he could not break them to her. At first he hinted vaguely 
the thoughts which swelled his heart, but to these the widow shook 
her head, for they awoke unpleasant memories. She would suf- 
fer any privation rather than her son should meet the fate of his 
father. But the winter came on more severe ; want overshadowed 
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them by day, and kept them chill by night. It became neces- 
sary that something should be done, and in this emergency, Henry 
pressed boldly his plans. It was a trying time for both; the 
means of sustainmg life were nearly exhausted. The arguments 
of Henry were backed by graphic pictures of the happiness they 
would enjoy on his return, which would be ina few months. The 
thought of his leaving home, and at that season too, the most 
dangerous, filled her with anguish, as well it might. But the 
necessity seemed imperative. Rather than to beg she would give 
her consent. 

Previous to dismissing him to his comfortless attic on the even- 
ing of these reflections, she gave him permission to enquire at the 
village the next day concerning the brig Antonia, which was get- 
ting ready to sail. This vessel was commanded by an old friend 
of her husband’s, and was reported the safest that went from 
that port. In this she thought her son would be better cared for 
than with strangers, and if, after conversing with Capt. Norcross, 
he should take an interest in the son of his old friend, she decided 
to let him go. Henry reported the next day that the Antonia 
would sail the last of the month, and that the voyage would not 
be a long one. Capt. Norcross had none of the widow’s fears, and 
in his interview with her partly dispelled hers. Henry was ship- 
ped, and parted from his mother with a hopeful heart, though his 
eyes were full of tears. With her head bowed, she wended her 
way back to the cottage, now more lonely and comfortless than 
ever before, but in the belief that her son was well cared for, she 
bore her own troubles without a murmur. The spring-time soon 
came round, the time when she might expect some tidings from 
him. She enquired at the village, but the vessel had not been 
spoken. ‘The weather had become warm, and by untiring industry 
she saw her prospects brightening. How would her son rejoice to 
find her well, and the cottage once more cheerful now that it was 
summer. ‘The time had arrived when she might expect him, and 
though her fears were never idle, she could not believe but his 
smiling face would soon gladden her home. She had fixed the 
very day of his arrival, and determined to have some delicacy in 
store for him. There were anxious eyes besides hers watching 
for the arrival of the brig Antonia. Eivery white speck in the 
distance was regarded with intense interest, but the Antonia came 
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not. ‘The week of her anticipated’ arrival had passed, but no 
Henry came. 'The longest possible time allotted for a safe voyage 
had elapsed, and the fears of the timorous were communicated to 
all. At length a sail was seen on the distant waves. It gave 
hope. Nearer and nearer it approached, discovering at last to the 
eager spectators the long-looked-for Antonia. 'The widow flew io 
the water-side, as did the other villagers, and saluted the first 
boat’s crew which landed with innumerable questions. Relative 
met relative as they stepped upon the beach ; the heartfelt wei- 
come was extended, and all were joyOus—all save the widow, for 
among them all she saw not her son. Another boat was seen to 
leave the vessel, and towards this her eyes were directed. In the 
excitement attending the first landing, her questions were evaded 
or unanswered, and with trembling, she awaited the arrival of the 
other boat. Her heart misgave her, as nearer and nearer it drew, 
and among those who filled it she saw not her son. It landed, 
and one after another 8tepped upon the beach, but he was not 
there. In an agony of grief she sprang towards the captain, and 
implored him to tell her of her son—to say that he was well, and 
that no accident had befallen him. His evasive replies, and un- 
concealed look of sorrow were an answer. She entreated him to 
tell her all, and in his blunt way he related how, on their passage 
out, they experienced rough weather, and he was lost overboard. 
As might be anticipated, this filled her cup of sorrow to overflow- 
ing. She was borne to her cottage helpless as a child, and from 
the severe stroke never recovered. The dreary winter came round 
again, but the assistance of neighbors kept her from want, and 
once more the summer spread its mantle of green upon the hill- 
side and along the flowing streams, but when the leaves became 
withered by the autumn frosts, they fell upon the widow’s grave. 





TRvE greatness beams from a lowly lot all the more nobly.— 
The reason of this is, that in our vulgar thoughts we art so apt 
to associate it with certain external advantages. Hence the sur- 
prise and pleasure we feel on seeing it where we had not been 
accustomed to look for it. 








HOPE. 
BY REV. S&S D. LOUGHEED 


Tuts is a sweet word, so considered by all, but particularly so 
to the Christian. It is said to be made up of expectation and 
desire, and is therefore the awakening of an expectation in the 
mind of a future good, with a desire for its attainment. Hope 
spreads its dove-like wings over the cradle of the infant, and glad- 
dens the mother’s heart in anticipation of the future. It plays 
about the path of the child, and dances’ his heart with joy as he 
approaches manhood ; it is the constant attendant of his riper 
years, whether at home or abroad, asleep or awake. Hope dwells 
in the habitation of prosperity, and is found in the abode of adver- 
sity ; it spreads the rich fields of wealth before the view of the 
ambitious, and fills the imagination of the pursuer of pleasure 
with scenes of indescribable delight. , 

Hope animated the patriarchs’ hearts under the darker dispen- 
sation, as they looked into the future. It cheered the souls of 
prophets, while from Zion’s walls they heralded the coming of 
Messiah. It pointed them through the vista of succeeding ages 
to the star which would rise on Bethlehem, and for a short space 
sit on Calvary, but the lustre of which would not in the least 
diminish till eternity should lose itself in its own vastness. 

Hope cheered the desponding disciples while their Lord slept 
in the tomb, and strengthened their expectation of his triumph 
over death. It saw the first opening in the veil of eternity as the 
light of immortality fresh from the throne broke the gloom sur- 
rounding the sepulchre. 

Hope sojourned with the apostles and martyrs during their 
exiles, imprisonments, banishments ; it lit up their gloomy dun- 
geons, quenched the violence of the kindling fagot, and sat in the 
language of holy triumph on their lips as the curling flames 
chased their spirits up to God. : 

Hope is the Christian’s solace under the trying circumstances 
peculiar to his passage through the world ; it hushes the din of 
worldly commotion, and ‘calms the waves of life’s rough sea’ 
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about his bark. It is a soother of sorrows, a comforter in trouble, 
a friend to all in every rank and condition. It shows equal re- 
spect to savage and civilized, rich and poor, beggar and king.— 
It strews many flowers along the pathway of human life, and 
cheers the Christian traveler in view of death. It guides the 
rising youth, and supports declining old age. It lingers about 
the bed of sickness, nor deserts its subject till the body drops into 
the tomb. Thus, it is indescribable in value while living, and if 
sanctified, anchors the soul when loosing itself from mortality ; 
sheds around it a clear, constant light as it approaches and passes 
the dark valley ; conducts it safely through its dangers and gloom, 
and ascending the shining pathway, introduces it among the 
enraptured company of saints and angels. 





THE CHILD AND THE FLOWER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A Bane, who like some opening bud, e 
Grew fairer every day, 

Made friendship with the simple flowers 
That grew beside his way,— 

And though full many a gorgeous plant 
Allur’d his infant sight, 

Yet with the meek Forget-me-Not, 
He took his chief delight. 


From mantel-vase, or rich bouquet, 
He cull’d this favorite gem, 

Well pleas’d its lowly lips to kiss, 
Or lightly clasp its stem; 

So, when in dreamless rest he sank, 
For soon he was to fade, 

That darling friend, Forget-me-Not, 
In his white shroud was laid. 


And when beside the mother’s couch 
Who weepeth for his sake, 
Some vision of his heavenly joy 
Doth midnight darkness break, 
He cometh with a cherub smile, 
In garments of the blest, 
And weareth a Forget-me-Not 
Upon his sinless breast. 











THE WONDERFUL PHIALS, 


OR IDLENESS CURED. 
FROM THE FRENCH.—BY ANNA. 


ALINE was about ten years old ; she possessed many excellent 
traits of character, but she testified an insurmountable aversion 
for study. | 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed one day to her mother, “I wish I had 
lived in the time of fairies, and had had one of them for a god- 
mother.” 

“Why, my child ?” replied Madame Saint Hilaire, smiling. 

“Why, mamma? Because she could with a slight touch of 
her wand make me_ know every thing without my taking the 
least trouble to learn it.” 

“You would not be so happy, my dear child. How would 
you manage to pass the day, if you did not spend some portion 
of it in studying your lessons ?” 

“T would find it very difficult indeed !” replied her daughter, 
bursting into a loud and merry laugh. “Why, mamma, I would 
play, I would walk ; in fact I would amuse myself in a thousand 
different ways.” 

“You are mistaken, Aline. If your recreations give you so 
much pleasure, it is only because they follow after labor. By 
ceasing to occupy yourself usefully, the plays that you enjoy the 
most now, would, after a while, become exceedingly tiresome to 
you. You would soon begin to suffer from ennui, that most un- 
pleasant of all feelings.” 

“ And do I not suffer from it every time when I am yawning 
over that awful grammar ?” 

“No, my child, you only experience a little teeling of idleness, 
and if you would but conquer that weakness, the effort would 
give you the sweetest satisfaction. I mean to say, you would be 
contented with yourself; then, little by little, you would succeed 
in entirely overcoming those bad inclinations to which we are all 
more or less subject. and which can only be eradicated during 
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childhood ; in a word, you would become, one day, the pride of 
your parents.” 

The respect that Aline felt for her mother, restrained her from 
opposing her farther, but Madame Saint Hilaire perceived with 
sorrow that her daughter was not convinced of the truth of her 
remarks. 

“T regret, my child,” she continued, “ that I have not succeeded 
in persuading you to view the matter in its true light. However, 
if you persist in the wish of acquiring instruction without taking 
any trouble, there is a way by which to accomplish it, although 
we do not live in the time of fairies.” 

“ Ahy dearest mother !” exclaimed the astonished and delighted 
Aline, “can that be possible ?” 

“Yes, my child, there are learned men who work these won- 
ders every day. If you desire it, I will conduct you to-morrow 
to the dwelling of a certain physician whose wonderful’ powers 
every body praises.” 

“ Dear, dear mamma, take me to him to-dy.” 

-* No, no! to-morrow morning will be quite soon enough.” 

It was with the greatest impatience that Aline awaited the 
arrival of the following day. She arose very early, quite con- 
trary to her ordinary custom, dressed herself, and entered her 
mother’s apartment just as the latter awoke. __ 

“What, up and dressed already?” exclaimed Madame Saint 
Hilaire. 

Yielding to her daughter’s impatience, as soon as they had 
finished their breakfast, Madame Saint Hilaire and Aline entered 
a carriage, and drove to the residence of the physician before 
alluded to. His venerable aspect, his white beard, long robe, and 
grave deportment, quite intimidated our poor Aline. As soon as 
she had been presented by her mother to the old man, the latter 
scanned her attentively, and then said— 

“ My child, I can read your wish in your features. You have 
come to demand of me the gift of knowledge. But do you know 
the price by which alone it can be obtained? Many have asked 
"for it, but as yet, not one has had courage sufficient to persevere 
until the end was gained.” 

“ What is necessary to be done ?” replied Aline, greatly aston- 
ished. 
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“ What is necessary to be done? Why, nothing, nothing at all,” 
said the old man and Madame Saint Hilaire’in one voice. 

“ But I do not understand you, sir,” continued the little girl in 
the utmost surprise. 

“ Yes, nothing, absolutely nothing. You see,” he added, “this 
small chest: it contains fifteen phials. Pour out, daily, the con- 
tents of each of them, according as’ they are numbered, and, in 
the meanwhile, you must entirely abstain from all study. I for- 
bid you to draw, to practice your piano, or even to read; ina 
word, all that I can permit you to do, is to partake of the exercise 
of walking, and to amuse yourself.” 

* Ah, the delightful command !” murmured Aline in a low ds 

“who would not be happy in obeying it? Whata pleasure ! Y 

Then the old man smiled and added— 

“ Perhaps, my child, you may become fatigued of this pleasure 
sooner than you think; but, in any case, at the end of fifteen 
days, visit me again, bringing with you the chest.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Aline, “ and be assured that I shall not weary 
of play. Ifmamma will permit me, Iwill commence this very day, 
and I assure you that I will follow your directions in every respect.” 

Madame Saint Hilaire readily assented to her daughter’s request. 
Then the old man placed the little chest in Aline’s hands, who 
seized it with an expression of delight. She then renewed the 
promise that she had just made ;*and with a light and happy 
heart, followed her mother into the carriage. 

The first and second day all passed off well. Aline played 
from morning till ni§$ht without becoming in the least tired. 'The 
third day she enjoyed herself a little less; the fourth her toys and 
doll scarcely afforded her any amusement; the fifth, owing to a 
walk which she had taken the evening before, and which seemed. 
to her long and fatiguing, she was sick from a slight fever, which 
confined her to the house for the day. 

Madame Saint Hilaire therefore invited some of her daughter’s 
young friends to spend the afternoon with her, and in consequence 
this day passed quite happily. But on the sixth it was another 
thing. Aline, tired and weary, one moment would yawn, the 
next she would imagine that she was hungry, and ask for some- 
thing to eat, then, on being told that it was not yet luncheon time, 
she would become impatient, and speak ina cross and angry tone. 
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The followmg day Aline’s little friends came again to see her, 
but she was, if possible, still more out of humor than on the pre- 
vious one. She fretted, she wept, she became vexed at trifles, 
while her young companions could not account for the change in 
her disposition. But especially when they spoke of their music 
lessons, of their embroidery, and of their numerous studies, in 
which they seemed deeply interested, all prohibited pleasures to 
our poor Aline, it was too much for her, and she gave way to 
such a burst of passionate emotion, that her young visiters gazed 
at her in astonishment, and looked in vain for their once good 
and amiable Aline. 

But the eighth day it was still worse. Being no longer able to 
bear the task which had been imposed upon her, she ran to her 
mother, and with tears in her eyes, entreated her to accompany 
her at once to the abode of the physician, that she might request 
permission to resume her studies, and at the same time return 
him his chest. 

“The hateful phials !” she exclaimed. “I should die if I had 
to pass such another week as the last.” 

On hearing her daughter speak thus earnestly, Madame Saint 
Hilaire’s face brightened ; she arose, ordered the carriage, and in 
a short time Aline found herself in the presence of the old man. 
As soon as he perceived her, he exclaimed—“ Ah, my little girl, 
what brings you here so soon ?” 

Our poor Aline burst into tears, but unable to reply, she ex- 
tended the chest towards him. The aged man took it, opened it, 
and taking up each phial, held them towards the light, and ex- 
amined them carefully. When he had reached’ the ninth, he 
turned and exclaimed— “ Why, my child, have you wearied of 
play already ?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Aline, “I am tired to death of it! Formerly, 
if I sometimes became fatigued with my lessons, I always enjoyed 
play afterwards. I am cured of my idleness. Only let me re- 
sume my studies, and I will never again complain of the difficulty 
of acquiring them !” 

“ You have learned a useful lesson, dear Aline,” said the phy- 
sician, with a kind smile, “and remember always that we enjoy 
true pleasure in accomplishing our duties, and, above all, that we 
can only obtain useful information by the aid of patience and 
persevering industry.” 








THE LAST VISIT. 


TO THE MEMORY OF AN ESTEEMED YOUNG LADY. 


THERE is, perhaps, nothing so beautiful and true as those 
figures in the Bible which set forth the brevity and uncertainty 
of human life. In one place we read, “As for man, his days are 
as grass, as a flower of the field so he flourisheth : the wind pass- 
eth over him and he is gone, and the place thereof shall know 
him no more.” And in the unexpected illness and sudden de- 
cease of the lady we now chronicle for the Wreath, we have the 
fearful truth declared in this portion of holy Scripture forcibly 
illustrated. 

There are but few who have left the circle of cherished friends 
for the lonely regions of the dead, more lamented than the youth- 
ful and esteemed Miss Catherine B——, and but for the blessed 
consolation that she sleeps in Jesus, this dispensation of divine 
providence would have been too intolerable to be borne. 

Being blessed with pious parents, the most judicious measures 
were adopted, and that too at an early period, to qualify their 
daughter for any sphere in which she might be called to move, 
and especially to impress her young heart, ere it should be hard- 
ened by a long course of sinning, favorably toward the religion 
of the blessed Jesus. Nor were their endeavors in vain—for 
although the parents had not the satisfaction of seeing their 
daughter publicly profess an interest in Christ, and a hope of 
eternal life, before she was so suddenly brought down upon a sick 
bed, still they had that kind of satisfaction which arises from a 
development of those graces which so greatly adorn, and are so 
peculiarly distinguishing to the female character. 

Miss Catherine was naturally amiable in her disposition—her 
sweetness of spirit, and agreeable demeanor, was observed by all 
who mingled in her society—and what contributed in a great 
measure to elevate her in the estimation of all, was the respect 
she always manifested towards religion and its professors, and 
especially the deep interest she manifested in behalf of the Sab- 
bath school. Here she appeared at home, and nothing delighted 
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her more than to meet her class of smiling girls, regularly as the 
Sabbath morning dawned. As a teacher she was held in high 
estimation, not only by those who were benefitted by her instruc- 
tions, but by all the officers of the school. But notwithstanding 
all her accomplishments, her sweetness of spirit, her respect for 
religion, her love for the Sabbath school, and the high estimation 
in which she was held—still, “she passed away”—away from 
the home of her youth, and the circle of her family—away from 
probationary life and the scenes peculiar thereto—away to that 
bourne from whence the traveler ne’er returns. The circumstances 
of her illness and death were peculiar. 

Toward the latter part of the summer of 1850, while the fields 
remained clad in their summer robes, and the trees were still 
adorned in their loveliest attire—for several days in succession, 
as the morning dawned and departed, there was one all activity 
in preparing for a visit among her friends in the city of H——. 
At length arrangements were effected, and the time of leaving 
appointed—the mother and sister kindly assisting in the adjust 
ment of every article of clothing she might need during her absence. 
And how high were the anticipations of the fair girl—how redo- 
lent flew her winged hours away—how lightly did care hang 
upon that fond young maiden heart—and how little did she ima 
gine that this her anticipated visit would be her last! She called 
upon some of her friends before leaving: the writer was among 
the number, and I can still see the pleasant smile she gave us, 
when she said “ good bye”—and then the lively manner in which 
she tript away, evidencing the absence of every thing like care 
from her mind. The rose of health seemed to blush upon her 
cheek—her heart beat with sprightliness and vigor, and there 
seemed an overflowing of the spirit and buoyancy of youth.— 
The time of leaving arrived. "T'was morning, fair and cloudless. 
She took her leave of home, and reached her friends in safety. 
But the lapse of only a few days brought back sad intelligence to 
R——. The fair one is seized with a serious and dangerous ill- 
ness. The parents without delay hasten to the place, and as 
they enter the house, they are informed that Catherine is very low. 
They are conducted to her room—but, alas! how changed, and 
that too in a few days. Still they hope there will soon be au 
alteration for the better. They canfft allow themselves to think 
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otherwise. The hours fly away, but there is no abatement of the 
disease. ‘The best medical skill, and the unceasing kindness and 
attention of friends is all unavailing. There is no alteration for 
the better discoverable, but on the other hand a gradual sinking. 
At length the symptoms of the disease become of such a character, 
that all are forced to the conclusion that Catherine cannot recover. 
But how hard the thought—how can it be endured! It is com- 
mon for wrinkled brows and hoary locks to go down to the grave ; 
but when youthful loveliness is made the prey of disease, and is 
doomed to waste in the tomb, how reluctantly we give our assent. 
The father, now satisfied that his daughter is to depart, feels 
anxious to know the state of her mind. Oh! ’twas a solemn 
hour—that immortal spirit was soon to appear in the presence of 
its God, and yet unprepared—unfit for heaven, The father, with 
suppressed feelings, inquires—“ Catherine, how do you feel in 
view of dying?” “Oh!” said she, “I cannot die, because I am 
unprepared. How I wish I had my life to live over again—I 
would pursue a different course.” “But as that cannot be,” added 
the father, “ try and compose your mind, and ask the Lord to pre- 
pare you for your change.” “Oh, father !” she replied, “ I cannot 
die because I am unhappy.” ‘Those portions of scripture which 
were appropriate were breathed in the ear of the dying girl, and 
applied by the Spirit to her heart—she wept—she prayed. The 
father knelt by her bed, and as he had often done before, he now 
offered his child upon the arms of faith and prayer to God,—and 
prayer prevailed in Catherine’s behalf, for while she sought she 
found. The Saviour in great mercy appeared to her heart—and 
in a moment lamentation was changed to praise. “ Now, father,” 
said she, “I can die: the Lord has blessed me—he has pardoned 
all my sins.” She then added, “I wish I could but live about 
six weeks to go back home and be useful—to persuade my young 
associdtes to seek the Lord, and be faithful in the Sabbath school.” 
Shortly after this her articulation failed, and for over half an hour 
she lay without any appearance of life. She then revived again, 
and conversed sweetly of Jesus and heaven. Jesus was the 
source of all her joys——her “ fairest among ten thousand, and the 
one altogether lovely”—and of heaven, its enjoyments, employ- 
ments and society; she conversed in a most astonishing manner. 
Death had lost its sting, and the grave was robbed of its victory. 
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Her sun was now rapidly sinking to rest. The silver chord was 
fast breaking—the world was receding, and eternity dawning 
upon the vision of her spirit—and while thus evidently on the 
margin of the invisible world, she looks back for a last time to 
earth and weeping friends. She called all to her bed-side, took 
the parting hand, imprinted the farewell kiss, and obtained from 
each the promise to meet her in heaven ; and then added, “Tell 
all my young associates not to delay seeking the Lord until 
brought down to a bed of sickness and death. Tell them that 
my dying request to all is—meet me in heaven.” She then lost 
sight of earth and weeping friends, while the realities of a blissful 
eternity caught her view. The angel convoy were in waiting— 
their rapturous strains fall upon her ear—she saw, she heard the 
same. She exclaims with uplifted eye, and hand and faltering 
tongue—“ Father, don’t you see them! Don’t you hear them 
sing! They are coming nearer, and they say they haye come 
for me.” So saying, she closed her eyes, and bade the scenes of 
earth a long adieu. "T'was true—she was now gone—forever 
gone. She left us, not after the frosts of successive winters had 
whitened her fair brow for the grave: ’twas in the morning of 
youthful loveliness. But she’s gone to bloom in immortal youth, 
with all the holy and good before the throne. 

This dispensation of divine providence, which has resulted in 
the removal of this youthful lady, is not without design. Gentle 
reader, regard this as a call from the spirit world, to “ Be ye also 
ready.” Have you health? sohad she. Have you flattering 
prospects for life? so had she. Are your youthful associates 
numerous ? so were hers. Have you kind parents and affection- 
ate brothers and sisters ? so had she. Have you the good of this 
world at your command ? so had she. But all availed her noth- 
ing—all was lost sight of, and forgotten, when eternity was ap- 
pearing—and be assured there is nothing but an interest in Christ 
that will prepare you for death, for the judgment, or invest you 
with a meetness for heaven. JANE. , 


Ramapo Vally, Jan. 1851. 





Constant activity to make others happy is one of the surest 
ways of making ourselves so. 
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THE BALL ROOM: 


OR, A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 
BY TIRZAH F. M. CURRY. 


Ir was a cold evening in December. The shutters were closed, 
and warm fires were lighted on every hearth in the stately man- 
sion of Mr. Wentworth, in the busy, bustling city of D——-. The 
old town clock had just struck six, and in ar. upper room of the 
mansion just referred to, with her chair drawn close to the blazing 
grate, sat the young and gifted Rose Somers. Her head rested on 
her hand, and her brows were knit, as if in deep thought. On a 
sufa beside her was outspread a new and elegant ball-dress, which 
had been prepared for a grand entertainment to be given that 
evening, in honor of the birthday of one of her “particular friends.” 

Thoughts, deep, strong and moving, were agitating her bosom, 
She thought of her destiny as a rational and immortal being—she 
thought of “the gay, the light, the changeful scenes,” through 
which she had passed, during the last three years of her life—she 
thought of the future, when she should be called to lay down the 
gilded trappings of youth, and pass into the “sere and yellow 
leaf” of old age—she thought of eternity—and here she paused. 
Her fancy refused to sketch the portrait of a gay and thoughtless 
inmate of a ball-room, surprised by the messenger of death, and 
summoned into eternity. Suddenly her brow lost its compression, 
a smile lighted up her face, and springing to her feet, she said 
with energy—“ No! Icannot go to this ball. Hereafter I will try 
to live as a candidate for an immortal existence.” She fell upon 
her knees, and in the fullness of her heart, she supplicated a throne 
of grace, for strength to keep her resolution, which she feared 
would meet with much opposition. 

Rose Somers was not a native of the gay city in which she now 
resided. About fifty miles distant, in a quiet secluded valley, was 
the snug little cottage in which her parents had lived and loved, 
until she was six years old. At that period, Mr. Somers was 
prostrated by disease, and in a fortnight after his attack his wife 
was called to follow him to the grave. Mrs. Somers was possess- 
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ed of a mind in the highest degree energetic and decisive. This 
fatal blow to her earthly happiness, however, for a time quite 
overcame her. Not only the kind guardian of her person, but the 
sweet counselor, in whose society she had enjoyed so long a period 
of almost uninterrupted happiness, was gone. She was not, how- 
ever, left alone to buffet with the storms of an unfriendly world. 
Her unassuming manners, her gentle disposition, and unaffected 
piety, had won for her many friends even among strangers. 

She had a sister living in fashionable style in the city of D—, 
but since her own marriage, she had not seen her. Contented 
with possessing the affections of a man of intelligence and worth, 
her life had been one sinooth stream, and the mere competence 
which had been earned by the labor of their hands, was to her 
sweeter far than the hoarded wealth of the thousands who, in 
Cities’ crowded mart, toil for riches and a name. At the head of 
the valley in which they lived, stood a neat white church, sur- 
rounded with oaks and maples, which threw over the building, 
and the adjacent burying-ground, a still and solemn shadow.— 
Thither this little family had for years regularly gone to perform 
their vows, and in a sheltered corner of the church-yard, under a 
spreading crab-apple, in the month of blossoms, had Mr. Somers 
been laid to rest. No wonder then that the scene with its asso- 
ciations were dear to the hearts of his wife and daughter, and 
that here they chose to remain, rather than to seek an asylum 
among their relatives. To the training of little Rose, the mother 
now devoted herself with unwearied diligence. She opened a small 
school for girls, and in this way not only rendered herself useful 
to those around her, but also obtained a comfortable subsistence. 
Sometimes, when the weather was pleasant, she would take her 
pupils out to some shady spot, and when they had recited their 
lessons, watch their innocent gambols on the green turf, and by 
thus unbending her mind to their juvenile sports, she secured for 
herself a high, almost a mother’s place, in their affections. 

Thus passed away several years, until one morning, when the 
little group assembled as usual, they did not meet the pleasant 
smile of their kind teacher. Little Rose met them at the gate, and 
told them that her mother was sick in bed—that she had a burn- 
ing fever, and would not be able to attend to their lessons that 
day. ‘They dispersed with sad hearts, and the following morning 
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they again sought the house ; but the shutters were closed, and 
even little Rose was not to be seen. One of their number ascend- 
ed the steps, and knocked at the door. It was opened by a strange 
lady, who, with tears in her eyes, told them that their dear friend 
was fast passing away, and that there was now no hope of her 
recovery. ‘They begged to be permitted to see her, a request 
which could not be denied. She extended to each her already 
wasted hand, and committed them to the care of the “ children’s 
friend.” They then, one by one, drowned in tears, silently kissed 
her feverish brow, and withdrew from the room. 

The strange lady was Mrs. Wentworth—Mrs. Somers’ sister— 
who has already been spoken of as residing in the city of D——. 
She had accidentally arrived at her sister’s on the first day of her 
illness, and to the mind of Mrs. Somers her arrival gave great re- 
lief. She had now one with her, to whom she could commit her 
child, without anxiety. She lingered a few days, and then with- 
out a fear, she quietly passed to “the land of the blest.” It was 
a pleasant afternoon, early in the month of May, when they com- 
mitted her body to the earth. Many and sincere were the mourn- 
ers, for there were few hearts in the community, in which the 
gentle and lovely widow Somers had not a place. The sun was 
descending in the west, when Mrs. Wentworth led little Rose out 
of the church-yard, and the gentle breeze that scarcely disturbed 
the branches of the tall oaks and maples, seemed to nestle in the 
lowly crab-apple, and strewed the newly-made grave with a gar- 
niture of its fading blossoms. 

In a few days, every thing was settled for the departure to the 
city of the little orphan and her kind aunt, to whom she seemed 
to cling with intuitive fondness. She was now twelve years of 
age, a period at which impressions, and especially those of a 
melancholy nature, are not very permanent. The youthful mind 
is apt to gild the future with bright images and fancied joys, and 
the past, however painful, is soon forgotten. ‘There was, however, 
aside from this, another important reason why Rose Somers did 
not brood in sorrow over the death of her dear parent. This was 
the calm and cheerful manner in which the latter had been wont 
to converse with her daughter on the subject of her anticipated 
removal from the world. She had even spoken of it as a pleasant 
release, from the pains and ills of life, a joyful entrance into ever- 
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lasting habitations, and a happy reunion with the partner of her 
joys and sorrows. Oh! could Christians, always, thus divest 
death of its gloom, what pleasant memories would linger around 
their names, and with what fond delight would their children 
stand around the grassy mound which conceals only the perish- 
able part of those who, in life, were so dear—and as the eye of 
faith, directed far beyond this changing scene, would view their 
nobler part in the possession of immortal joys, every regret would 
be changed to rejoicing. 

Mr. Wentworth, whom we have already introduced to our 
readers, was a man of note in his native city ; and being possess- 
ed of an ample fortune, he had it in his power to gratify every 
wish of his wife, who, although a kind and amiable friend, was 
very fond of splendor and fashion. "When Rose Somers first took 
a survey of her new home, she was lost in wonder at the number 
and elegance of the apartments, and the richness of the furniture. 
And tears filled her eyes when she thought of her mother’s little 
cottage, with its trellissed front, its simple furniture, and its neat 
little garden filled with vegetables. Her two cousins, Charles and 
Ellen, were already grown up. The former assisted his father in 
the counting-house, and the latter was married a few weeks after 
Rose took up her residence in D——. Our little heroine conse- 
quently became the sole companion of her aunt. Her winning 
manners and amiable disposition soon caused her to be quite a 
favorite in the family. Winter was approaching, and Mrs. Went- 
worth, in the joy and pride of her heart, contemplated sending the 
beautiful little Rose to a dancing school, in order that she might 
acquire that polish which would render her an ornament to the 
elevated circle in which, as her niece, she would be called to move. 
She had already secured for her teachers in the more solid de- 
partments, and she’ wished to leave nothing undone which could 
in any wise contribute to render her accomplished and lovely.— 
When the proposition to attend dancing school was made to her, 
she modestly hung her head, and said— 

“Do you think my mother would approve of such a course, if 
she were alive? I remember, she used to tell me how much more 
profitably my time was spent, when assisting her in her domestic 
labors, or mending my own clothing, or working in the little gar- 
den, than if I were indulging in the frivolous amusements of the 
fashionable and wealthy.” 
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Mrs. W. ‘smiled, and said, “ My dear child, your mother would 
have felt very differently if she had lived in the midst of fashion- 
able society. Difference of circumstances, brings us under differ- 
ent obligations ;” and with these and other arguments, she so 
calmed the mind of the innocent girl, that she entered with spirit 
upon her new exercise. Every succeeding winter brought a re- 
turn of the same employment, until she entered her seventeenth 
year, when it was thought by her aunt that it was time for her to 
make her debut into society. 'This she was able to do with more 
than ordinary applause ; for to a personal appearance in every 
way agreeable, if not beautiful, were added the charms of a well 
cultivated mind. It matters not that we should tell our readers 
whether her eyes were blue or black or hazel, whether her hair 
was brown or chestnut or fair, or whether her stature was above 
or below mediocrity. ‘This belongs not to our present purpose.— 
Certain it is, that she was gifted with a noble and aspiring genius, 
and that the long hours spent in acquiring an education, had been 
to her an intellectual feast—a banquet, in which the various 
powers of her mind had reveled. Aye! and there were times too 
when the overflowings of her young and innocent heart found 
vent in song, and when the rich tones of her voice, gushing forth 
in some wild melody which she had herself composed, held the 
listener enraptured, and when “ thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” welled up in her bosom, and found utterance in lan- 
guage which her kind aunt, with a shake of the head, pronounced 
“far beyond her years.” 

But the scene changed, and soon amid the splendors of the ball 
room or the gay cotillion party, Rose Somers became a changed 
being. Little wonder, if the admiration of all, and the adulatory 
praise lavished upon her by the other sex, should, in a short time, 
cause her to forget the lessons of her early childhood, and to be- 
lieve that in fashionable amusements there was indeed a secret 
charm. Intellectual pursuits lost their former relish, and frivolous 
romances were resorted to during the hours not occupied in the 
society of her gay companions. Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth con- 
templated her brilliant career with parental fondness. Strangers 
to that religion which would have taught them to care for the 
spiritual welfare of their niece, they thought only of seeing her the 
centre, around which fond admirers would love to linger and pay 
tribute to her grace and loveliness. 
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There were times, however, when Rose Somers was not the gay 
happy creature which she appeared to be. Often when the tri- 
umph of her beauty seemed complete, and when the spell by which 
she held the gay throng in mute admiration was deepest, a. mother’s 
restraining hand was laid upon her arm, and a mother’s sainted 
voice whispered in her ear, “ What doest thou here, my daughter?’ 
Oh ! at such a time, how sweet it would have been to have sought 
the stillness of her own chamber, and held communion with that 
angel spirit which was still permitted to watch over her erring 
steps. 

Ah! there is a secret influence at work in the mind of the child 
of a pious mother, which is irresistible. Despair not, fond parent ! 
The seeds which you are now sowing, may long lie buried ere 
they are called into life. Your own head may be laid low in the 
silent tomb, and other and distant scenes may witness the first 
dawnings of repentance in the heart of your child—but rest assured 
your labor is not in vain. 

For three years did Rose Somers alternately listen to and disre- 
gard the kind remonstrances of conscience. At the close of this 
period, she attended a series of balls and social parties, given by 
the gay inhabitants of D——, to welcome the approach of winter. 
Morning after morning, she had sought her pillow for repose, just 
as day was kindling in the east, instead of being then ready, with 
a grateful heart, to leave her couch, and engage in the duties of 
devotion. For more than a fortnight she had not once murmured 
a prayer to her heavenly Father, and although crimson blushes, 
and gentle cmiles, still held their dominion on her fair face, yet 
her heart was not at peace with itself. To her aunt she dared 
not to unburden her bosom, for there, she feared, she would meet 
with no sympathy. 

The evening on which our story commences, found her alone, 
struggling with feelings too painful to be communicated to any 
one. Her resolution has already been told. At eight o’clock, a 
postillion reined up before Mr. Wentworth’s mansion, but Miss 
Somers was not in readiness. Mrs. W. hastened up to her apart- 
ment, to learn what could possibly have detained her. Rose re- 
ceived her with one of her sweetest smiles, and invited her to be 
seated near the fire. 

“ But what do you mean, child? Mrs, G’s, carriage is at the 
door, and you are not ready !” 
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“ Be so kind, my good aunt, as to dismiss the postillion, and 
then come up here, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Mrs. W., lost in wonder, obeyed, and again sought her niece. 

“ Do be quick, and tell me what has happened, for really lam 
wey much puzzled.” 

“In the first place, aunt, asl to come to the point at once, I am 
resolved to attend no more balls, which, without rendering any 
equivalent, waste precious time, ruin health, poison the mind, and 
unfit the immortal spirit to hold communion with its great Author.” 

“But you do not mean,” said her aunt, attempting to conceal 
her displeasure, “ that these consequences follow the course which 
I have laid out for you? And beside, is it not ungrateful in you 
to take your present course, after all the pains and expense we 
have lavished upon you, in order that you might be qualified to 
adorn the society in which you move? What will cheer my 
home? What will render my house an agreeable resort, when it 
is known that Miss Somers is no longer the star of my domestic 
circle ?” 

This last appeal to her better feelings deeply affected Rose, 
though it did not for a moment cause her to waver in her deter- 
mination. 

“ My dear aunt, I hope you will not think me ungrateful, for I 
acknowledge your mistaken kindness in devoting much pains and 
expense to my perfection in an art, which has well nigh proved 
my ruin. And, oh! when I think of the three past years of my 
life, that have been not a blank—but a blot on the brief page of 
my life, I tremble, and I trust I feel grateful that I have not been 
cut off in the midst of my sinful course! Oh, aunt!” and her 
voice trembled as she said it, “ I had a mother once, who taught 
my infant heart to pray, who laid me to rest at night, murmuring 
blessings on my head, and who, in faith, gave me away to her 
Saviour. She has passed away to a brighter world, but her spirit 
still lingers near, and whispers of pardon and peace, if I will yet 
return. Do not fear that your home will be rendered less joyous 
than it has been, or that the evening of your days will be clouded 
with gloom or neglect. Tio minister to the happiness of my 
nearest earthly friends, will now be my only care, and, by my 
kind attentions to them, I hope to repay, at least in some mea- 
sure, their early care for me.” 


% 
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She ended, and for a time there was a struggle in Mrs. Went- 
worth’s bosom. She thought of the sister who had shared her 
early home, to whose gentle bosom she had been wont to confide 
all her joys and sorrows. Then she thought of her last sad inter- 
view with that beloved one, when, with confiding tenderness, she 
had committed her darling child to her care, with the simple and 
trusting words, “ Watch over her.” Conscience told her that her 
lessons had not been of that healthful restraining nature, with 
those that the sweet child would have received from her own 
parent. A new world of feeling seemed to open upon her. She 
folded her niece to her breast, and as the warm tears fell from her 
eyes, she murmured— 

“ My own, my sweet Rose ! may Heaven bless you, and make 
the years to come more happy than those that are past. Forgive 
my ill-directed affection for you, and hereafter let one feeling 
actuate us in our conduct—love to each other, and love to God.” 

That hitherto splendid and fashionable mansion, now became 
the abode of solid happiness and peace, and when two years after- 
wards, Mrs. Wentworth sank in the arms of death, her head was 
pillowed on the gentle bosom of the lovely Rose Somers, and the 
bereaved husband found in his affectionate niece a staff for his 
declining footsteps. 

There is a chapter in the annals of the Wentworth family which 
tells of a clergyman’s home, far away in the west, which is cheered 
by the presence of a refined and cultivated woman—of a cottage, 
over whose white front the sweet brier and jasmine are carefully 
trained—of the soft tones of a piano and guitar, which are wont 
to greet the passer-by im the still evening time—and of the busy 
hum of children’s voices which arise from the grassy yard in the 
rear of the cottage. There then has Rose Somers found a home, 
and there in the employments of peaceful industry and virtue, her 
life passes serenely away. “Her children rise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


Grand View, Ohio. 





Ir society made it a point to take no notice of those who make 
it a point to attract notice, pretenders would be as rare as the 
virtues they lay claim to. 








AGE. 


AGE. 
BY CELIA. 


Dnreap is the creeping chill that overspreads 
The brow at thy approach, thou wintry Age! 
And the dark shadow of thy coming sheds 
A fearful gloom upon the closing page 
Of man’s brief volume—when uncheered by bright 
And heavenly-pencilled light ! 


Lo! how the spirits that have bowed to earth 
With rigid earnestness and strange devotion, 
Through all the blessed years since Manhood’s birth 
Unsealed the heart’s deep fountains of emotion, 
Cower at thy slow advance, and seek to flee 
From thy dread mastery ! 


Pale grows the quivering lip, and darkness fills 
The eye that gloated on the world’s frail treasure— 
And vacant agony the bosom thrills, 
That sought its only hope and lasting pleasure 
Among the gorgeous gems, and glittering toys 
Of sublunary joys ;— 


Grim Terror spreads apace his heavy pall 
O’er all the Future—once so brightly wooing— 
And messengers of Memory gather all 
The secrets direful of the soul’s undoing, 
And bring them forth--a ghastly pale display 
In strangely dread array ! 


He sees the deeds, and trembles as he sees— 
That blackened all his soul in years gone by— 
He hears his own inhuman mockeries 
Of orphan’s helpless woe, and widow’s sigh-— 
All the derision stern of mad Oppression, 
Athirst for wide Possession ! 


He sees the fragrant buddings of his heart 
By fire terrific of Ambition seared ; 
It bade each kindly feeling of his soul depart, 
And in their genial occupancy reared 
The gilded images of Wealth and Fame, 
Of reverential name. 
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_ Lo! how the weight of iron years has crushed 
With tread malignant, all the flowers of life! 
And now his summons to the Tomb has hushed 
And quelled for aye his soul's ignoble strife— 
In powerless terror and dark rage he cries, 
Then, deeply shuddering, dies ! 


Turn we with sickening heart from scenes so fearful— 
Alas! that such our beauteous earth should mar! 
Alas! that Age should bring a pale and tearful 
Summons to a wrathful Judge’s bar! 
Is there no hope beyond the Tomb, for those 
Who linger at Life’s close ? 


Age comes not ever with a dark revealing, 
Clouding the spirit with its awful gloom— 
But, as a smiling angel, comes, unsealing, 
With gentle hand, the portals of the Tomb— 
Leading the weary feet of mortals frail 
Adown the shadowy vale. 


Behold the Christian father’s hallowed peace, 
As the white angel lays his hand upon 
His scattered locks, and whispers sweet release 
From all the earthly suffering he has known, 
And opens to his vision glad, the dawning 
' Of new and glorious Morning! 


Oh! sweetly to his heart does Memory bring 
Her treasured flowers of the eventful Past! 
Their fragrance, like the balminess of Spring, 
Revives his fainting spirit—and the fast 
Flowing of his joyful tears is given 
In gratitude to Heaven! 


He sees the kindly Hand that ever led him 
Safely on through every dangerous way— 
The ever bounteous Providence that fed him 
Through his long pilgrimage--his day 
Of mingled shadow and serenest light— 
Now setting calm and bright. 


He hears again the loved familiar voices, 
Whose echoes long ago had died away 
In Death’s deep silence—and his heart rejoices 
As their glad music tells him of the Day 
To which he hastens—-where farewells shall sever 
The heart no more forever ! 
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Yet brighter beams the heaven of his eye, 
As earthly visions vanish from his sight— 
And his rapt ear is filled with minstrelsy 
Of spirit-land—and in their vestments bright 
Fair messengers, with peace and mercy shod, 
Conduct him home to God! 


Oh! should we linger here ‘till frosty Age 
Has blasted all the beauty of our Youth ; 
May stil] upon our Aeart’s unwithered page 
Be writ the language of Eternal Truth— 
And our glad spirits hail the flitting even 
That wafts the soul to Heaven! 





TO A BABE, FOUR MONTHS OLD. 


BY MRS. D. W. HOLT. 


Sweer bud of innocence ! thy tiny form 
Awakes emotions in my bosom warm 

Of melting tenderness, while from thine eye 
Beams forth the light of helpless infancy. 


Slowly, thy intellectual leaves unfold, 

And every month new features I behold ; 

Thy lamp of life burns brighter, and the giow 
Of health is clearer on thine infant brow. 


Thy mind expands—the vacant look is gone— 
And animation sparkles from its throne ! 
Reflecting light on objects all around, 

Waking thine eye to form, thine ear to sound. 


I love to see thy smile—it charms away 
Moments of sadness in a wintry day ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy heart concealed, 
The present only is to thee revealed. 


Should years their changeful breezes o’er thee roll, 
And happy culture elevate thy soul, 

May every germ implanted in thy breast, 

Spring forth with Purity and Truth impress’d. 








THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Tuere is no place in the world more joyful and quiet than a 
farmer’s home. ‘Talk not of palaces built and inhabited by mer- 
chant princes, nor of rich men’s country-seats, for they will not 
compare with the old homestead, for gentle joys and, peaceful com- 
forts! In the one, you may tread on finer carpets, and gaze into 
more splendid mirrors, or listen to more fashionable music from 
costly pianos; but in the other you can hear the sweet voice of 
the farmer’s daughter singing happy songs, artless but beautiful ; 
and there are springs of water, clear as chrystal, over which, when 
you bend down in their chaste depths, you can see your face.— 
And then, while too often in the rich man’s house there are jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings, in the farm-house there is happiness 
and content. 

How foolish are they that pine for wealth and grandeur !— 
Neither bring happiness, nor love, nor contentment. Money will 
not purchase a single worthy heart, nor all the grandeur in the 
world secure true friendship or love. If you would be happy, do 
right—be content with a home full of simple joys and loves— 
never struggle for great wealth or fame: chase not such meteors, 
such false stars—oh, never, if you would live a life of peace and 
joy! 

There was once, in the little village of S——, a farmer’s home, 
which was one of the happiest in the world. 'The village lay a 
few miles from the beautiful Connecticut river, in a valley of great 
beauty. Ranges of lofty mountains stretched far away to the 
north and south on either hand, while in the valley there ran a 
beautiful stream, called by the Indians years before the Tunxis. 
Squire Neil, the owner of the farm, was a true type of the New 
England farmer. He was generous and yet careful, heartily 
attached to his church and religion, but not uncourteous to those 
belonging to other sects ; independent as a lord, but plain and 
kind. He was himself a hard working man, and had received 
only a common-school education ; yet from careful observation 
and a studious turn of mind, he had stored his mind with a great 
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deal of useful knowledge, so that with his strong native powers, 
notwithstanding his sun-burnt complexion and his hard, rough 
hands, he was better fitted to take his seat among strong-minded 
men of intellect than many a man who has received all the edu- 
cation to be got at schools and colleges. 

His farm was not a very large one, but was well-tilled, and 
looked very beautiful in the summer time. There were acres of 
old woods on it, where the drum of the partridge was heard and 
the chirp of the squirrel and songs of many birds. There were 
acres too of corn and oats and rye waving in the wind, and fields 
of unmown grass—could any thing be more beautiful ? 

His wife was all kindness and gentleness, and was blessed by 
all those who were in distress for miles around. She had two 
children—Edward who was twenty, and Alice who was eighteen. 
And my pen falters when I try to describe the farmer’s daughter 
—gentle Alice Neil. Her form was slight and very graceful, her 
face was the very picture of quiet love, and her eyes, though blue 
as the sky over her head, would sometimes sparkle so and look 
so full of glee, gentle and slight and tenderly fair as she was, that 
a stranger would say that she had wit and strong intellect as well 
as gentle-heartedness. And she had, but her kindness and love 
were stronger than any thing else. Her heart was even stronger 
than her head. 

It was a Sunday in the last week of June, and the bells of the 
village church were ringing pleasantly, holily out upon the sum- 
mer air. The morning was hot, but the odor of roses and flowers 
was in the air, and the mountain sides were green with the leaves 
of the trees, and the grass was ready to be mowed in the fields, 
and the grain looked yellow as gold, while the corn-leaves trem- 
bled in the soft south wind. The farmer lived not far from church, 
and set out with his family on foot to attend upon the worship of 
God. Never did Alice Neil look sweeter than when, on a pleasant 
Sabbath morning, dressed in simple white, and with her little 
hymn-book in her hand, she walked tochurch. She always sang 
in the choir, and any one could see that when the old Squire 
looked up at her from his seat down in the body of the house, his 
eves seemed to moisten with love and tenderness. 

The minister who preached that day was a young man, with 
less heart than his old pastor had, (he had died a few months be- 
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fore,) but with many graces of oratory. He was not so plain as 
the old minister, but he used finer language and made better ges 
tures, though he did not with all his rhetoric touch the hearts ot 
his hearers. But the old pastor, with his gray hairs and tremu- 
lous voice, was eloquent, and often caused the tears to flow from 
the eyes of those around him. When he spoke of the grave, there 
was a touching tenderness and awe in his voice as if he felt that 
it was soon to be his own home; and when he talked of heaven 
it was with such tears of joy that the audience wept, too, like 
children. 

The old pastor loved Alice Neil, for he had baptized her and 
led her gently along into the arms of the church, and it seemed 
to him a sight of wondrous beauty—to see so fair and sweet a 
girl offer up her life to be devoted to God. But death had stricken 
the old man, and his wife and child were left without money or 
lands. The house they lived in was their own, and that was all 
that Mrs. Parsons and her daughter Ellen possessed, and the 
mother lay very ill. , 

But if the villagers mourned the old pastor as they listened to 
the sermon of the new one, (who was only preaching “ on proba- 
tion”) there was one family, that of Mr. Withers, which was 
pleased. He was'a wealthy retired merchant, from New-York, 
where he had made his money rapidly in speculations, and had 
come back to his native town, built himself a splendid house, 
bought many acres of land, and set up for a proud gentleman.— 
His two daughters, Miss Sarah and Miss Anne, were well pleased 
with the young Rev. Mr. Applegate, and liked his polite bows 
better than the humble demeanor of the old Mr. Parsons. 

In their slip at church they had a stranger to-day, and they 
seemed very proud of his acquaintance. He was indeed a noble- 
looking young man, with dark hair and eyes, and a brow of great 
beauty, and a figure such as is not often met. And any one 
could see that he was a real géntleman, for he was modest, and 
seemed to respect the simple villagers around him as much as he 
would the richest man in the world. He was the son of an old 
family in New-York, and of great wealth, but that family was 
not one devoted to fashion merely, for it prized goodness above all 
things. Charles Davenport was the only son of parents who 
loved him, and his mother had given him pious counsels, and he 
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had profited by them. He had come to spend a few weeks in the 
little village of S , at the earnest request of Henry Withers, 
who had once saved his life in New-York, and whom he had ever 
after loved, though he was in many things unworthy of his love. 
The Misses Withers were of course in ecstacies over his arrival, 
and were very proud to think that the wealthy Charles Davenport 
was their guest. 

When the meeting was over, and they had returned to their 
fine mansion, they discussed, as was their custom, the merits of 
the new pastor, and lauded him highly. Charles heard them in 
silence, for he was not pleased with the cold sentences of the 
preacher, but ventured to ask “who that young lady was who 
sung in the choir, with auburn hair and blue eyes.” : 

“ Oh,” replied Anne Withers, “ it was Alice Neil—the daughter 
of old farmer Neil. They have a small farm a little to thé other 
side of the village.” 

“ And she is the prettiest girl in town,” added Henry Withers, 
who delighted in vexing his proud sisters. 

“JT am sure she is not beautiful,” replied Anne, “and if she 
were, her ignorance and vulgar manners would not allow her to 
g0 into good society.” 

“ Alice Neil ignorant and vulgar!” said Henry. “ Has she not 
been always at school, and is she not as graceful as beautiful ?” 

Charles Davenport heard in silence all that was said, and ex- 
cusing himself, went up to his chamber to see the sun set, and to 
witness the close of the holy day alone and away from the con- 
versation of the sisters. The sun went slowly down behind the 
western range of mountains, and the clouds in the west grew 
crimson and golden and gorgeous, and then the tints faded slowly, 
and at last the evening star came out. The nextday was as fair 
and glorious a one as the Sabbath had been, only it was not so 
quiet and still and holy. 

Mrs. Parsons lay ill, very ill, upon her,couch, and it seemed to 
her at times almost as if God had deserted the family,—for her 
husband was dead, and they were poor, and now she was sick— 
if she should die, what would become of Ellen? ‘There was the 
old and ever faithful servant Betsey, who clung to them in their 
sorrow and poverty, but she could not support her gentle girl. As 
she thought of all this, the tears ran down her pale cheeks and 
while she was weeping, Ellen entered. 
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“ Dear mother! why do you weep ?” 

“Do not ask, my child. I am not so strong now as I used to 
be, and I weep almost without cause.” 

“ But you are in pain, mother. I know that you suffer—let me 
do something for you !” 

She was only fourteen years of age, and there was upon her 
young face a sorrowfulness which many said betokened an early 
grave. But she was exquisitely beautiful, too fair and gentle and 
sweet to live where there is sorrow and trouble. Her hair was 
light, her face very pale, and her eyes of soft blue. The tears 
started to them at once when she saw her mother weep, and she 
put her soft arms about her neck and said— 

* Do not weep, mother—why should you be unhappy? Is not 
father in heaven, and should we wish him back here ?” 

It seemed strange that so young a girl should speak words of 
consolation to her mother, and the stricken woman looked up at 
her at first as if she thought it was an angel comforting her in- 
stead of her Ellen. 

“ No,” said she, “I do not wish him back—but if—Ellen if—I 
should die , 

“ You—you will not die, mother !” replied the young girl, burst- 
ing into tears as the thought struck her that it might be true. 

“Yes, my child—it is that—I do not fear death, but what will 
become of you—where will you go?” and she sobbed upon her 
pillow with Ellen’s arm around her neck. For a moment Ellen 
was overcome with sorrow, but shortly dried her tears, and said, 
with a sweet calmness—“ God will take care of me, mother.” 

Just then there was a slight knock at the chamber-door, and 
the faithful nurse entered and said——“ Alice Neil has come,” and 
Ellen sprung up and was soon in the arms of her dear friend. 

“ How kind of you, Alice, to come so often, and to bring so 
many things ; and mother loves you I do believe as well as me— 
come and comfort her, for she is sad to-day !” 

And the farmer’s daughter sat down by the sick bed, and un- 
folded the delicacies she had brought for the old pastor’s wife ; 
and as she pressed them upon her, she talked to her so gently 
and kindly and with such cheerfulness, that the sick woman’s 
tears dried away. For days she had come and sat there, until 
her voice and presence seemed necessary to the poor widow, and 
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she wept with Ellen and then made her smile—it might have 
Keen a sorrowful smile, but it was one of resignation. She was 
an angel to both—both loved her, and one leaned upon her.— 
Ellen left the sick room a little while, and then Mrs. Parsons said : 

* Alice, 1 feel that it is very doubtful if I ever get well, and if 
I do not, what will become of my poor child ?” 

“ Do not talk so,” replied Alice. “You will live yet for 4 long 
time to gladden us all—but. if ” She could not speak the 
words—it seemed too dreadful for her to talk of her death. 

“ If I should die,” said the widow, as if in supplication— 

“'Then be sure as long as Alice Neil has a home, Ellen shall 
share it. She shall share my joys, and I will love her like a sis- 
ter. I have no other in the world.” ' 

“Bless you for those words—God bless you!” cried Mrs. Parsons, 

When Alice left the room, Ellen followed her out into the yard 
and said softly— 

“ Alice, do you think that mother——,” the tears gushed from 
her eyes, but she continued, “do you think she must—must die 2” 
and when she had uttered the words she laid her head upon Alice’s 
bosom, and cried as if her heart would break. It was some time 
before Alice spoke, but Ellen. raised her eyes to hers so mournfully 
that she answered, “I hope not, Ellen,”*but the look that accom- 
panied the words said more—her gentle heart was stricken with 
the truth, and she whispered, “Good bye, Alice—when she is 
gone you will love me—will you not—good bye!” and she ran 
back to her mother’s side. 

Alice had not walked far before she met the stranger whom 
she had seen the day before. He stopped and said— 

* Will you excuse mysrudeness, Miss Neil ?” 

At first she was going to run away, but he looked so earnest 
and kind, and his whole bearing was so gentlemanly, that she 
stopped and raised her eyes to his, but, blushed and quickly drop- 
ped ‘them again. 

“If you will pardon me for stopping a stranger,” said he in soft 
tones, “I want to ask about the widow at the parsonage. I have 
heard all about her and her sorrows, and—and your kindness 
to them.” 

“ She is very ill, sir,” replied Alice tremblingly. 

“ And she is very poor—is she not ?” he asked. 
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“ She is—but she has friends who love her and will never see 
her suffer,” replied Alice, moving on. 

“Stay a moment, Miss Neil,” he said. “You would think 

more kindly of me if you knew my heart towards the poor woman. 
I am rich—here, take her this money—give it to the sick woman, 
and say ¢o her that ten times this is hers whenever she wants it, 
and that it comes froma stranger who will never let her or hers 
suffer.” 
_ Ina moment he was gone—she looked at the bills he had forced 
into her little basket—-they amounted to fifty dollars. She wept 
for joy, for she knew it would cheer the heart of the sick widow, 
and that night, as she lay upon her pillow, for the first time her 
rest was broken and her dreams were feverish. It was not strange, 
for few young men possess the attractions that Charles Davenport 
possessed, and he was good as well as fair, und there is a fascina- 
tion in a noble spirit for the gentle and loving. Alice could not 
forget his fair face and noble brow, nor his generous spirit—but 
had a person told her she was in love, she would have sincerely 
denied it. 

The next morning Alice rose early, and while the dew yet 
sparkled on the grass, went to the old parsonage. She asked the 
nurse as she entered the house how was Mrs. Parsons, and was 
pained to learn that she had passed a bad night. In a few mo- 
ments she entered the sick room. Mrs. Parsons did indeed look 
worse—her face had almost the hue of death, and there was a 
look in her eyes which was unearthly. Ellen was bending over 
her mother like an angel of patience, and it was difficult to say 
which face was palest—the mother’s or the daughter’s. It was 
evident that she had not slept any that night, and there was a 
sorrow on her young face which it was sad to look upon. . When 
Alice entered, she sprang up and put her arms around her neck, 
and kissed her, and then took her place again at the bedside with- 
out speaking. Her heart was too full of sorrow to speak. 

“ God bless you for coming here !” said the sick woman, “ the 
sight of your face does me good.” 

“Ellen should go and rest,” said Alice kindly: “let me take 
her place awhile.” 

“No! no! dear mother—let me stay here—I could not sleep 
were I away.” 
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“ But you will be ill too if you do not,” urged Alice. “Go, that 
you may have renewed strength to nurse your mother.” 

At length she consented to leave the room, and when she was 
gone, Alice gave the money to Mrs. Parsons which Charles Daven- 
port had crowded into her little basket, and told her all that he 
had said. The tears ran down the poor, sick woman’s cheeks as 
she said— 

“For Ellen’s sake I take it—and tell him, Alice, that God will 
bless him for his kindness.” 

Alice staid awhile, and promising to return shortly and spend 
the whole day, walked back to her home. What was her surprise 
to find Henry Withers and Charles Davenport there. The former 
introduced the latter, and Alice blushed beautifully as he took 
her hand. Pretty soon old farmer Neil came in, and said— 

“ Well, Ally, how did you find Mrs. Parsons ?” 

“ Very badly, father. I fear she will not live long.” 

“Poor woman !” said the farmer with a sigh: “and there is 
little Ellen—'twill kill the gentle thing.” 

“ She watched by her mother’s side all last night,” said Alice, 
and she looks pale and sick already—and I promised to go right 
back as soon as I had told you and mother.” 

“ Just like you, Ally. Your mother was just saying she should 
watch with her to-night ; so go as quick as you can back again.” 

‘“ Here is a carriage at the door,” said Charles Davenport: “1 
will walk back to Mr. Withers, and Henry shall drive you to the 
parsonage.” 

* Oh, no!” replied Alice, “I can walk.” 

“ You have walked there and back already,” said her father, 

* and you had better accept the offer.” 

“She shall do so,” said Henry Withers, “only J will walk 
home and Charles shall drive her to Mrs, Parsons’.” 

Charles made no objections, nor did Alice, and soon they were 
riding towards the cottage. She told him all that the sick woman 
had said about his kind-hearted gift, and he asked— 

“ Would she let me come once to her bedside as you have done ? 
I would like to tell her with my own lips never to fear that her- 
self or her daughter shall come to want.” 

“will ask her,” replied Alice. The rest of the way neither 
spoke: Alice was too modest, and Charles from some cause was 
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silent. The carriage stopped before the door, he helped her out, 
and she ran in. ‘After he had tied his horse, he entered the little 
and pretty sitting-room, and as no one was there, drew himself a 
chair and sat down. In a few minutes Alice came out from the 
sick room. It.seemed to him that he had never seen such beauty 
before, and her kindness and grace were touching. As she entered 
a slight blush crimsoned her cheek, and she said— 

“ Mrs. Parsons will see you now—she wishes it.” 

She held out her hand to him, as if to lead him gently to the | 
room, involuntarily, and he took it respectfully, but his heat beat 
faster than before when he felt her soft trembling hand within his. 
As he approached the bedside, the widow held out her hand to 
him, and thanked him with a naivete which started the tears 
from his eyes. 

“You are very kind and noble,” she said, “and Alice too—God 
bless you both !” 

A thrill ran through his heart as she said, ‘ God bless you both / 
And he told her that she should never suffer—that Ellen should 
not while he had a dollar, and that he had wealth, and what was 
wealth good for if not to help the deserving! As he said this 
Ellen entered the room. She had been trying to sleep, but looked 
sadder than ever. 

“ And this is Ellen,” said Charles softly and respectfully. “She 
shall with yourself always have friends and happiness.” 

She looked up sadly at him, as if to say— No! no more hap- 
piness.” Her pathetic face almost startled him, and he bade them 
all adieu, for tears were running down his cheeks. When he had 
entered the parlor at Mr. Withers’, the Misses Anne and Sarah 
accosted him as to his ride and the state of Mrs. Parsons. 

“She is very ill—poor woman,” he replied, and that was all. 
He did not feel in the mood for idle talk. 

“ And Alice Neil—how did you fancy her ?” asked Anne with 
a slight tone of sarcasm. 

“She is very good to Mrs. Parsons and Ellen,” he replied. 

“ Some people make a great show of doing good for the name 
of the thing,” replied Anne. 

“ And other folks,” said Henry Withers, just entering the room, 
“and other folks neither make the show nor the reality—never 
do any good nor pretend to do so !” 
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It was in vain that Anne and Sarah questioned Charles—he 
had the good sense not to betray the state of his heart to them. 
Almost every day he met Alice, either at the parsonage or at her 
father’s, and gradually he discovered the wealth of pure love that 
lay in her heart. Gradually they became intimate, and learned 
to love each other, but not a word had been spoken of love, nor 
was there a person in the village of S who thought them 
lovers—nor did they think themselves so. 

One beautiful July morning, as Charles came down into the 
breakfast room at Mr. Withers’, Henry said : 

“ Mrs. Parsons is dead, Charles.” 

“Dead !” he replied with sorrow and astonishment, “ dead !— 
when did she die ?” 

“Last night, at about midnight.” 

“ Alas, for poor, poor Ellen !” he said, and the tears ran fast 
from his eyes. 

“She has no money, nor friends—where will she go?” said Anne. 

“ She is rich in friends,” said Charles, indignantly ; “and as 
for money, [ will share mine with her before she shall suffer !” 

The proud Anne was discomfitted to hear him talk so, for she 
had set her heart upon winning the elegant, wealthy and noble 
Charles Davenport, and at once softened her heart towards the 
orphan-child of the old pastor. 

After breakfast, Charles rode over to the house of death. It © 
was a fair, still, beautiful morning, yet the very birds were silent. 
The parsonage, ashe stopped before it, seemed deserted. He 
entered the drawing-room: no one was there, but in a moment 
Alice came in with her face pale and anxious, and tears standing 
in her sweet blue eyes. 

“Dead!” he said with pottowes he rose and took her hand : 
“ and poor Ellen !” . = 

There is something in sorrow ' ch makes young hearts yearn 
to love each other stronger than Before ; and Alice trembled, but 
did not start away when he kissed her forehead and said : 

“Tt shall be ours to love Ellen and to cheer her stricken heart ! 
And where is she?” he asked. 

“She is asleep, poor thing! I thought it would kill her to see 
her mother die—it did almost. You know how for nights she 
has not slept, and now all is over, from mere exhaustion she is in 
a deep, almost too deep, sleep.” 
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“ And do you think she will survive her mother ‘long? Does 
she not already look as if she must soon die ?” 

“| fear so, at times,” replied Alice; “but she is young and— 
perhaps you will think me an egotist, but I think she loves me 
very much, and if I love her like a sister and watch over her, she 
may live and be happy yet.” 

Two days after, and the whole village followed the remains of 
the old pastor’s widow to the grave. Every body had loved her 
while alive, and mourned her now that she was dead. 

There is always something peculiarly touching about a country 
funeral, where all the neighbors gather together and follow the 
corpse to its final home, while the solemn village bell tolls mourn- 
fully, but ¢hés scene was sadder than any the villagers had wit- 
nessed since the old pastor’s death. 

It was the custom then and is now in that place to open the 
coffin-lid at the grave, and let all present take a last look, and last 
of all the relations gaze upon the face of ihe departed, and the 
dearest friend of the deceased folds down the muslin over the dead 
face, and shuts it away from human sight forever. The custom 
is a strange, almost cruel one, but is still a custom in many parts 
of New England. When the coffin rested beside the open grave, 
the lid was raised, and one by one the villagers looked upon the 
widow’s face, some with tears and sobs, some with sighs, and 
some without any visible emotion, though they were few. 

- Charles Davenport stood not far from Ellen, who was leaning 

upon Alice in a state of wild sorrow. He walked up to the coffin 
with Anne Withers upon his arm; she gazed down upon that 
placid face, for through all the sorrow of the countenance there 
gleamed a look of holy happiness, without a tear. But Charles 
burst into a flood of tears as he looked.upon the touchingly beau- 
tiful face before him, and thou Mf her suffering and Ellen’s 
bitter sorrow. . bs aad 

Ellen came last, leaning upott the farmer’s daughter, kind Alice, 
who would not let her go up alone to take the last—last look. 
Her face was very pale and sorrowful, and as she reached the 
coffin-side, she sank upon her knees. There was a look of agony 
intense and bitter upon her face, and the tears ran down like rain 
from her eyes. She kissed the white forehead, and stretched out 
her trembling hand to replace the muslin over her mother’s face. 
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It was more than she could bear, for throwing herself into Alice’s 
arms and whispering, “I cannot! I cannot !” she fainted away. 
Charles was at her side in an instant, and covering up that sorrow- 
ful yet sweet dead face, bore Ellen away to fresh air and cool 
water. ‘The lid was shut, and the coffin lowered into the grave ; 
a few remarks, which sounded strangely cold, were made by the 
fashionable young clergyman, and the people turned away to 
their homes. 

It was in vain that Anne Withers waited for Charles: he and 
Alice had borne Ellen to the farme:’s home, and were doing ll 
that they could to soften her agonizing sorrow. In the evening 
he came back to Mr. Withers’, but started the next day for New- 
York, promising to return again, however, in a few days. He 
told his father and mother all that had happened while he was 
gone, and with all the enthusiasm of his nature pictured Alice 
Neil to them, with her beauty.and grace and education too, and 
more than all her love and kindness. 

“And you love, Alice, Charles?” said his mother. He said 
nothing, but blushed scarlet. 

“Go and win her if you can,” said his father: “ we shall love 
her for her gentle virtues and herself, as well as for your sake. 
She may be humbly born, but she is nobler and far more worthy 
than those rich and fashionable women who live but to ride in 
their carriages and look coldly down upon the virtuous poor !” 

When Charles was again in the village-of S——, he went at 
once to farmer Neils. Alice and Ellen were together in the par- 
lor, the former looking sweetly beautiful, and the latter, though 
sad, yet more cheerful than he had ever seen her. As if guessing 
the object of his visit, Ellen arose in a little while to go out. The 
color crimsoned the cheeksof Alliee as she tried but tried in vain 
to detain her—and they wv ore ' 

I will not describe wht d. A half hour afterwards, 
Charles left the farm house #he*happiest fellow in S——; and 
Alice, with her cheeks very red and her eyes full of happy tears, 
entered the kitchen in search of Ellen. 

“ What is the matter, Ally ?” asked her father. “Has young 
Davenport been making love to you? He should have better 
thanners than to try to rob me of my bird !” 

Her cheeks flushed redder than ever, and she looked almost 
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pained. Ellen sprang to her side, and looked beseechingly up 
into the old farmer’s face, and he added— 

“ Ally, I am joking—you may love whom you please, and I 
shall never complain.” 

“But, father—if—if—I loved him?” said Alice, softly and 
tremblingly. 

“ Why, you would love a noble fellow—and if he loved you, 
the world would say you had married very high ; but good and 
noble as he is, Ally, you are worthy of him!’ 

The next day Charles explained all to the farmer. 

Months passed away, and they were married ; and now Alice 
is the mistress of a beautiful home which she graces more beauti- 
fully than ever Anne or Sarah Withers could do. She is loved 
by old Mr. and Mrs. Davenport. She and Charles spend the 
warm dog-days always with her father in S——, and all are 
happy. And Ellen’ is with them like a sister, growing daily more 
beautiful, though there is a sadness in her blue eyes, at times, 
which only makes her beauty the more touching to see. She is a 
favorite with many wealthy people, but her gentleness makes her 
also loved by the poor. Slie remembers the kindness of friends 
when she. was poor—old Mr. Davenport has made her wealthy, 
and is kind always to those who are as she once was. 





EVENING.—A SONNET. 


Ou! give me this—the tranquil vesper hour, 
And let me study Naturé’s,changeful face ; 
Her _— learn, oh holiest power, 


As gently fades the Hi of heaven away, 

I learn that soon will close life’s transient day. 
While dimmer grows the vision on my sight, 

So earthly joys should cease to tempt my soul; 

And the bright orbs, that o’er me nightly roll, 
Promise a fairer world, which knows no night. 

How sweet if, when life’s toilsome journey’s o’er, 
Mine is the sleep from which I wake to weep no more. 





CLARA AND LUCY, 
OR ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THREE months passed away, and still Mrs. Fdmonds came not. 
Gladly would the sweet sisters have exchanged the gaieties of the 
city and the circle of admiring friends of which they formed the 
centre, for a place by the sick-bed of that beloved mother in their 
island home, but it might not be. It was her own earnest wish 
to rejoin them in B., and to this hope she clung with a tenacity 
that seemed to resist the encroachments of disease and death itself. 
Every letter spoke of bright anticipations and fond hopes, to those 
cherished ones for whom alone she wished to live, but they saw 
not the death-like exhaustion that followed these efforts of mater- 
nal love, or the tears that fell like raindrops, as the conviction forced 
itself upon her, that they must soon be left to the guardian care of 
others. All was gay and smiling about them, and no presentiment 
of coming evil had as yet cast its shadow across their way. 

Often as I met the sisters with their inseparable companion, 
Raymond St. John, in general society, and still more frequently in 
the privacy of home, I could never ascertain to my own satisfaction 
where the dart of the mischievous little god had actually been 
planted. It was evident that the young Englishman was chained 
to their side by some irresistible fascination ; and in the face of 
our guileless Lucy, a whole volume of bright and happy thoughts 
might be traced, of whose source she was utterly unconscious.— 
Her yielding, trusting nature and her truly feminine loveliness, 
seemed just fitted to inspire affection in one like Raymond—proud, 
and self-centered, yet withal, ardent and impulsive, but just as I 
had reached the comfortable conclusion that therefore he must 
love the elder sister, my conjectures would be all overthrown by 
the development of some noble trait in my favorite Clara, whose 
. character seemed so nearly akin to that of the young man, that } 
thought such congenial natures must surely mingle into one. 

But Clara herself—our arch, mischief-loving, generous, darling 
Clara, what was the state of her heart all this while? If indeed 
she were not still “ fancy free,” not a look or word betrayed the 
secret, unless it might be read in the unwonted gravity that some- 
times shaded her brow, the subdued tone that had taken the place 
of her ringing, bird-like laugh, or the timidity with which her 
downcast eyes sought the shelter of their deeply fringed lids, 
when his glance was casually bent upon her. Mrs. Wharton, 
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engrossed with the numberless duties and cares of a large estab- 
lishment, failed to interpret these signs aright, and in my inexpe- 
rience, | too translated them amiss, but an incident served effec- 
tnally to dispel all doubt on the subject. 

‘The time for my return-home had arrived, and on the day pre- 
vious, an equestrian party was planned, to visif'a beautiful lake 
in the vicinity of B. It was in the merry spring time, and one of 
those bright and balmy days when the denizens of air and earth 
seem alike revelling in the consciousness of a renewed existence, 
and the heart bounds joyously without caring to analyze or under- 
stand its own sensations. Lucy Edmonds looked so exquisitely 
lovely in her closely fitting blue habit, and the long plume that 
drooped over her damask cheek, and partially shaded her laugh- 
ing eye, that I did not wonder at the lingering look of admiration 
and tenderness bestowed upon her by Raymond as he placed her 
in the saddle, carefully examining her equipments to see that all 
was safe ere he turned tu assist the younger sister. Unlike the 
rest of the party, and quite unlike her, former self, Clara alone 
was serious, almost sad, on that pleasant morning, and when 
playfully rallied on her changed manner, referred almost petu- 
lantly to tl:e illness of her mother as a sufficient cause for her 
depression. 'The color instantly deepened on the fair cheek of 
Lucy, and her tearful eye and quivering lip spoke the ready sym- 
pathy with which her heart responded to Clara’s allusion, but I 
felt it to be ill timed, and silently wondered what had thus trans- 
formed the fair sisters. 

Our pic-nic was a delightful one—the wooded shores of the lake 
were quite as romantic as we could desire, and we had rambled 
and chatted to our heart’s: content, when, as we were about to 
return to the city, Raymond St. John left us to explore a dark 
ravine, which looked like a fitting abode for the fairies and dryads 
of the olden time. He had been during the day so constantly by 
the side of Lucy Edmonds, so devoted to her in word and look, 
that my enigma seemed at length fairly solved—and I was whis- 
pering my congratulations into the ear of the blushing girl, when 
a loud shriek from one of the party attracted our attention. We 
hastily turned and saw the horse of the young Englishman madly 
dashing by, without his rider, the stirrup broken, and the bridle 
hanging loosely over his neck. A cry of horror and dismay burst . 
from all present save Clara only, who gazed for an instant on the 
fearful sight, and then with a face from which every vestige of 
color had departed, and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets, flew with the speed of a startled fawn into the regesses 
ef the ravine. We followed hastily, but soon lost sight of her 
flying footsteps amid the tangled thickets, and as I was compelled 
to accommodate my pace to that of the half fainting Lucy, some 
little time elapsed ere we discovered the object of our search. 

“ See there !” said my trembling companion in a sharp whisper, 
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eagerly grasping my arm, as she pointed to a spot where the foot- 
path made a short and steep descent to the margin 6f a little 
stream that rippled quietly over its pebbly bed. Poor girl! the 
very life blood seemed to forsake her heart, as she looked and 
listened, for there lay Raymond St. John apparently lifeless, and 
at his side sat Clara Edmonds, utterly unconscious of all that was 
passing around her. She had raised the head of the young man, 
and was supporting it on her knee, pressing kisses on the cold 
damp brow, and lavishing on the senseless form every possible 
epithet of endearment. On seeing us she started, and exclaimed 
wildly—* A way—away—-you shall not take him from me. He ‘is 
mine—all mine indeath. Oh, my Raymond, would to God I had 
died with thee !” 

I was stupefied with amazement at this sudden outbreak of 
passion, but controlling my own emotions, endeavored to soothe 
and calm the excited girl, until the arrival of the rest of our little 
party made it possible to remove the sufferer to the nearest house. 
Animation was suspended, but happily no severe injuries had been 
received, and as medical aid was immediately procured, it was 
not long before Raymond declared himself quite able to return to 
B., though his pallid countenance contradicted his laughing asser- 
tion that our alarm had been entirely gratuitous. 

During the whole of this painful scene, Lucy Edmonds had not 
once spoken, but the look of tearless agony with which she gazed 
alternately at Raymond and at Clara, was more eloquent than 
words. “ Dear Lucy,” I said to her as she mechanically followed 
the sad procession—“ be comforted, I am certain he will recover.” 
She shrank from my caress, as though it were painful to her, but 
no sound escaped her lips. And when after some moments of 
agonizing suspense,’ consciousness was again restored, and a fer- 
vent “thank God !” burst from the lips of all present, Lucy alone 
was silent. In the midst of the general confusion and anxiety, 
the demeanor of the sisters was unmarked save by myself, but as 
I looked on the burning cheek and flashing eye of Clara, and re- 
membered the revelation she had unconsciously made, I knew full 
well what it was that had wrought so sudden and terrible a trans- 
formation in my sweet Lucy, and trembled for the future happiness 
of these lonely and cherished beings. 

I left"B. the next morning, without again seeing the sisters, and 
several weeks elapsed before I heard from them—but at the end 
of that time I received a letter trom Clara, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract— 


“ Rejoice with me, my friend, for the first and dearest wish of my heart is 
fulfilled, and I am happy, unspeakably happy. Only last evening, with no 
witnesses but the bright stars that seemed like holy watchers above us, did 
Raymond St. John avow his love, and ask me, unworthy as [ am of the blessed- 
ness, to be his forever. I fear I must have appeared to him too easily won— 
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that he may have thought me unmaidenly in my illy repressed delight ; but 
dear S., what could Ido? My heart was in his keeping long before—and the 
treacherous thing refused to make even a show of resistance, but yielded at 
once, and without parieying, to its conqueror. Are not you, as well as myself, 
surprised, dearest, to find that your poor Clara, instead of her peerless sister 
has won the prize? I have always supposed he must of course prefer Lucy, 
infinitely superior as she is to me in all lovely. and loveable endowments. Even 
now I can hardly understand how two beings so entirely suited to each other 
as Raymond and my gentle sister, could fail to have been mutually attracted ; 
and not until repeatedly assured by Lucy, that he could never be to her more 
than the dear friend he had hitherto Leen, did I dare to believe in my own hap- 
piness. Dear, darling Lucy—she is very pale and still, and though she tries 
to conceal her depression, and smiles sweetly on us all, it is a wintry smile, 
that has no heart warmth in it. Our beloved mother has been very ill, and this 
intelligence, together with tke anxiety it awakens, has stolen the roses from 
her cheek, and robbed her eye of its wonted brilliancy.” 


I read this letter with many sad misgivings, for I knew full 
well the true state of Lucy Edmond’s affections, and I knew too 
that while the ardent and impulsive nature of Clara would rise 
under the pressure of misfortune, with an elastic rebound, her 
sister would turn away with the arrow in her heart, to bleed and 
die in silence. But what was I to think of Raymond St. John ? 
I could have staked my life on the fact of his love for Lucy, so 
unequivocal had been his manifestation of preference, on the day 
of our unfortunate excursion, and his love was certainly returned 
—why then this offer of heart and hand to the younger sister ? 
I could make nothing of it, and was compelled to await in anxious 
suspense the promised visit of the sisters, to solve the provoking 
enigma. 

Lucy came at length, but alone, and for a night only, on her 
way to Georgia, attended by a confidential servant who had been 
in the family from childhood. Mrs. Edmonds had reached Savan- 
nah on her way to the North, when a sudden and alarming attack 
of her disease prostrated her, and left scarcely a hope of her re- 
covery. Her daughters had been summoned in haste to the dying 
bed of their beloved parent, but Clara was absent from the city, 
in company with Mrs. Wharton and Raymond St. John, and Lucy 
dared not wait for her return, so urgent was the message sent by 
the attending physician of Mrs. Edmonds. * 

“ Indeed it seemed cruel,” she said to me, when in the privacy 
of my own apartment, I asked for her sister, “to mar the perfect 
happiness of Clara by a separation from her betrothed, and as his 
presence at such a time was a thing not to be thought of, I deemed 
it best to leave B. before her return.” 

It was not a time to talk of love, but I could not forbear hint- 
ing my disappointment on the reception of Clara’s letter, and my 
confident expectation of a different announcement. 

“ It is better as it is,” was her brief reply, but the words evidently 
cost her a painful effort, and she instantly led the way to another 
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subject. My heart ached as I saw the change which a few short 
months had effected in that sweet face, once so radiant with the 
light of hope and joy. It was not the pallor of disease that now 
rested on that fair cheek—it was not sickness that had quenched 
the brilliancy of those laughing eyes—the shadow of some deep 
sorrow evidently enshrouded her, but the proud reserve, so foreign 
to her nature, with which she turned away from human sympathy, 
rendered vain all attempts at consolation. It was with an aching 
heart I bade her farewell, as she left us to pursue her hurried 
journey, and I was unjust enough to feel almost indignant at 
Clara’s happiness, while my gentle Lucy was suffering in silence. 

Soon after the departure of my friend, I left home on a tour to 
the lakes, which occupied the remainder of the summer, and it 
was not until the autumn was far advanced, that I found myself 
in B. on my. way to my native village. Mrs. Wharton was not 
in town, but from a mutual friend, I gathered tidings of the sisters 
which filled me with amazement. Lucy Edmonds had not re- 
turned to the North since the death of her mother, but immedi- 
ately after that event, a sealed packet was received by Clara, the 
contents of which deprived the poor girl of reason, and almost of 
life. For many weeks she lay upon the verge of the grave in a 
raging brain fever calling in delirious agony alternately upon the 
mother whose ear was closed in death, and the sister who was 
herself prostrated by disease in a far distant city, unable to respond 
to the affecting appeal. Raymond St. John was a kind and un- 
tiring watcher by the sick bed of his betrothed, but words were 
spoken there in the ravings of insanity, which blanched the cheek 
of the strong man, and made his heart throb almost audibly in his 
bosom. What was their full import, none knew but the parties 
concerned, but certain it was, that as soon as Clara became con- 
valescent, a separation took place by mutual consent, and while 
the poor invalid, a mere shadow of her former self, joined her sister 
in Savannah, the young Englishman departed ostensibly on a 
visit to his estates in the West Indies. "There was abundant food 
for conjecture, but to all the various theories started, my heart re- 
fused assent, for they all implied blame some where, and this I 
was unwilling toadmit. A letter from Lucy arrived at last, which 
I shall lay before my readers as a solution of the mystery. 


“ You will have heard before this reaches you, of the death of my beloved 
mother, of the change in the circumstances and prospects of my darling sister, 
and of our reunion in this land of strangers. We are detained here by the 
pressure of business consequent on assuming the management of our own lit- 
tle property, but as soon as this is arranged, we shall go back to the home of 
our hearts, that dear New England which is to us both more desirable as a 
residence, than any spot of earth beside. There we have been happy—teo 
happy for beings whom death could reach, and there too we have kown sorrow 
—a sorrow that has almost dethroned reason, and washed out life itself. When 
lasi we met, you saw my unhappiness, but though your looks and words ex. 
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of ice seemed congealing my very heart. I longed to tell you ail I had felt and 
suffered, but not unlock the flood-gates of feeling, by an allusion to the 
past, lest my pent up emotions should burst forth, and bid defiance to control. 
.sow I am more calm, and can bless God for all the discipline through which @ 
have passed, needful as I have found it, to teach me the vanity of earth. 

I know your affection for Clara and myself, makes you deeply interested 
in all that concerns us, and therefore shall offer no apology for giving you a 
brief narrative of the events that have transpired since our last meeting. | 
found my beloved mother low indeed, so low, that it was with great difficulty 
she could speak to bid me welcome, The next day after my arrival, however, 
she revived partially, and then for the first time asked for my sister. She was 
dreadfully agitated wher I gave her my reasons for leaving Clara at B., and in 
her weakness of mind and Bédy, uttered many incoherent sentences that were 
to me then perfectly incomprehensible. ‘Towards evening she became com- 
posed, and though evidently sinking, gave directions with clearness and precision, 
both to our friend Mr. H. and to me. Once, when no one but myself was 
standing at her bedside, she reached out her wasted, trembling hand, and taking 
mine, said to me with an air.and tone of anxiety and tenderness, which can 
never be forgotten: 

‘Luey, my beloved, I have one thing to say, which is of far more importance 
to me than this poor remnant of life which is yet mine. In the private drawer 
of my dressing table, you will find a small packet addressed to your sister, to 
Clara—see that it is forwarded to her immediately after my departure. It has 
been written at intervals, as my failing strength would admit, and but for this 
sudden attack, would have been sent to her many weeks since. And now, my 
child, my own Lucy, promise me by all the love I have borne you, by all your 
duty and affection for me, and by your hopes of meeting me hereafter, that 
whatever may occur you will always love and cherish our darling Clara as the 
dearest, truest of sisters, that nothing shall ever come between you to weaken 
the mutual affection, which has so long gladdened my heart. I cannot die with- 
out this promise.’ 

Deeply affected by this mysterious address, I readily gave the required 
promise, but could not forbear saying— Dearest mother, why does the mention 
of my sister’s name thus agitate and distress you ? 

‘I cannot tell you now,’ she said earnestly. ‘I have not breath for the 
necessary explanation. The letter will make all plain, too plain, alas! for the 
peace of my beloved child. Would to heaven I might guiltlessly have carried 
the secret with me to the grave.’ 

These were almost the last words uttered by that blessed mother, and before 
morning, I was left alone, a desolate orphan in a land of strangers. My first 
thought, when I could think, after her death, was of the letter to which such an 
affecting allusion had been made, and with a foreboding heart, I mailed it to the 
address of my poor unconscious sister. I had been borne up thus far by strong 
mental excitement, but when all was over, and I had seen the remains of the 
dear departed one deposited in the silent tomb, { sank under the pressure of 
fatigue and sorrow, and was for many weeks insensible to all that passed arvund 
me. As soon asI became convalescent, the kind friends whom a gracious Pro- 
vidence had raised up for me in this time of trouble, took me to their island 
home, and sought in every way to soothe and alleviate my sqrrow. But with 
returning strength, memory also came back to me, and [ thought of that dear 
absent sister with a pang of apprehension that ran like an ice bolt through my 
veins. Not one line had been received from her through my long illness, not 
one word of reply to the agonized appeal sent from my sick bed, the moment ! 
was able to hold my pen. This silence was intolerable, and nothing but abso- 
lute inability to travel, prevented me from setting out at once and alone, to learn 
its cause. At length, just as I had formed the determination to start for the 


pressed the  congealng my with my affliction, my lips were sealed, and a hand 
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North on the succeeding day, my sister came to me—but ob! how changed 
from her former self! How unlike the bright, buoyant being I had left in B, 
a few months previous? Now she was pale and thin, almost shadowy, in her 
external appearance, but there was an expression of deep peace, a reflection of 
the soul’s light, beaming through those eloquent features, which made her face 
almost like the face ofan angel. We wept long and silently together before 
either of us alluded to the past, and even then, though the mysterious packet 
was a subject of intense interest to me, an undefined dread prevented me from 
speaking of it, and it was nut until several days had elapsed, that I became 
aequainted with the following particulars, which I sh give you as briefly as 
possible. 

Rumors, it seems, of an attachment existing between Raymond St. John 
and one of the West India sisters, had reached my mother before leaving home, 
and it was this which decided her on coming to us. immediately. Her health 
was benefitted by the voyage, but on reaching Savannah, letters were put into 
her hands containing the intelligence of Clara’s engagement. ‘The consequence 
was a fatal relapse, which soon carried her to the grave, but not until the strong 
energies of devoted affection had enabled her to write the long communication, 
to which reference has repeatedly been made. This letter contained the astound- 
ing information of the real birth of Clara—that she was the child of my mother's 
adoption—of her Jove, but not of her blood. Her mother was the school com- 
panion and intimate friend of my lamented parent—a beauty and an heiress, 
who in a moment of childish folly, and without the consent of a widowed mother, 
privately married a young Englishman, after an aequaintance of a few wecks 
only, and immediately left the island. She returned to it again a deserted wife 
und mother, only to find her home desolate, and to weep over the grave of the 
parent whose heart had been broken by her filial disobedience. The Villain 
whom she had trusted, intended to delude her by a mock marriage, but his aecom- 
plice in crime, to subserve his own mercemary purposes, procured a real priest, 
by whom the ceremony was legally performed. The fortune of the poor girl 
was all at which her pretended lover really aimed—and having obtained posses- 
sion of that, he grew weary of the restraints imposed by her presence, and de- 
serted her, with her helpless babe, and returned to his own country, from whence 
tidings of his previous marriage with another, soon reached the unfortunate 
victim of his treachery. She inherited the consumptive tendency of her mother, 
and her fragile constitution gave way under this accumulation of woes. With 
her dying breath she gave her infant to my dear mother, and received from her 
the solemn promise to love and cherish and train it as herown. How well, how 
faithfully this pledge has beea redeemed, all who knew her can bear testimony. 
My father had been for some time intending to leave Tobago, having purchased 
a plantation on an island at a considerable distance, and as I was then two years 
of age, and the little Clara more than a year my junior, my mother resolved that 
in her new home, none should ever know the real parentage of her adopted 
child. In this she succeeded so perfectly, that not a suspicion of the real state 
of things was ever excited in the breast of any individual, while the sweetness, 
the brilliant promise, and the filial devotion of the adopted one, made her, 
equally with myself, a sharer in the warmest affection of our beloved parents. 
It was not until after the death of our father, and when we were about leaving 
home for a residence in the United States, that our mother felt any misgiving 
about the wisdom of the course she had pursued, but though there were times 
when the internal struggle almost deprived her of reason, she could not resolve 
onygending with her own hands the tie that united mother aud child, when no 
necessity for such a revelation might ever exist.’ But there came a time when 
every letter from her absent children filled her with anxious dread, until thought 
became agony, and she resolved, invalid as she was, on coming to us, with the 
fond hope that in her maternal arms we might be shielded from every danger 
and sorrow. When I tell you that the real name of my sweet sister is Clara 
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St. John, you will understand at once the source of my mother’s anxiety and 
anguish. The result you know. When she found her worst fears realized, in 
the engagement of my sister, she was prostrated by the blow, and went down 
to the grave with the agonizing conviction that her very love and tenderness 
had been the means of destroying the peace of her child. 

The consequences of such a communication to the ardent and sensitive Clara, 
in the very spring-tide of her happiness, may easily be imagined. Her life was 
long despaired of, or if that were saved, her physician feared insanity for life. 
But it was the hand of.infinite Love that had aflicted her, and that hand was 
outstretched to guide safely through the storm. She is now able to bless 
God for the trials which have brought her to a knowledge of herself, of Him 
who died on the cross for our redemption, and with smiles gleaming through her 
tears, can speak of her distant brother, with only a sister’s calm and disinter- 
ested affection. Between Clara and myself, the only effect of these events has 
been to draw more closely the ties which sixteen years of mutual love have 
cemented, and which never seemed to us more precious, or more indissoluble 
than now. We have formed no plans for the future, only that nothing but the 
hand of God shall henceforth separate us.” 


Do my readers wish to know the denouement of my simple tale ? 
It is written in legible characters on the face of a happy home in 
one of the pleasant villages of New England, where the lovely 
West Indian sisters reside, an ornament and blessing to the com- 
munity in which they live, and the select circle of friends by 
whom they have long been known and loved. But they are not 
alone. In the face of the husband and brother, that noble and 
intellectual countenance, on which the eyes of both sisters are so 
fondly bent, we ‘recognize an acquaintance of yore. Raymond 
St. John was not faithless or fickle, in his temporary engagement 
to Clara. He loved Lucy truly and fervently, but before he had 
told her so, she learned by the accident I have related, the state 
of her sister’s heart, and having promised her mother on leaving 
home that the happiness of that sister should be her special care, 
she resolved on sacrificing her own affection to that of Clara.— 
Raymond was rejected by her firmly, almost sternly, and as he 
could not be ignorant of the sentiments of Clara in his favor, he 
was induced by the skilful management of Mrs. Wharton, to lay 
at the feet of the younger sister the offering which the elder had 
refused. But it was a wounded and preoccupied heart which he 
had to offer, and though the placid, brotherly love which alone he 
felt for Clara, satisfied her, absorbed as she was in her own emo- 
tions, it was with a sensation of deep gratitude only, to that God 
who had saved them both from remediless misery, that he learned 
the contents of Mrs. Edmond’s communication. Many months 
passed away ere he heard through Clara, who had drawn the 
confession from her sister, the real cause of his rejection by Lucy. 

A second application was more successful, and no emotion but 
that of unmingled joy: filled the heart of Clara as she whispered 
to the blushing bride of her beloved brother—* Now, my Lucy, 
we are indeed and in truth sisters, both for time and eternity.” 
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